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BIG PROJECT FOR FREE OPERA IN N. Y. 


AND FOR GREAT CIVIC CONSERVATORY 
OUTLINED BY MAYOR’S MUSIC COMMITTEE 


all 
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Largest “Aida” Production in History Will Inaugurate Munici- 
pal Series at Ebbets Field Under Josiah Zuro—Seating 
Place for 40,000—Plan Independent Control of 200-Acre 
Site of Music and Industrial Art Center—Mayor Hylan 
and Berolzheimer’s Committee Honor Prefessor Baldwin 
on Occasion of His Thousandth Free Public Organ Recital 


“ey 





MPORTANT STEPS for the advancement of municipal music in Greater 
New York were taken by Mayor Hylan’s Committee on Music at a meeting 


in the State Apartment of the Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday night. 


At this 


meeting, presided over by City Chamberlain Philip L. Berolzheimer, it was 
announced that six operas will be presented, free to the public and on a vast 
scale, with eminent artists, at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, during July and 


August. 


Preliminary details were worked out for the administration and control of 
the 200-acre site, on which will be erected the Music and Industrial Arts 
High School, the largest civic institution ever projected in the United States 


or any other country. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the Mayor’s Committee on Music that the 
Music Center—to be located on the site of the Jerome Park Reservoir, the 
ultimate population center of Greater New York and the myriad of suburban 
cities—should be administered by an autonomous body, to insure harmonious 
architectural unity as the various buildings are erected during a period of 


five years. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
warm commendation by Mayor Hylan of 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, the noted 
organist of the college of the City of 
New York, on the occasion of his 1000th 
free public recital. The Mayor was un- 
able to be present owing to the pressure 
of other duties, but he was represented 
at the meeting by Alfred Human, Man- 
aging Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, who 
in behalf of the city’s chief executive 
and the Committee on Music paid a 
glowing tribute to the long service of the 
City College organist. 

This was the first meeting that the 
Music Committee has held since the 
memorable session of Nov. 20, when 
Mayor Hylan officially indorsed the re- 
ports of the various sub-committees 
which were working out the technical 
program. 

Those who took part in the discussions, 
in addition to those previously men- 
tioned were: Dr. George H. Gartlan, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools 
of New York; Dr. William C. Carl, 
organist of First Presbyterian Church; 
Alexander Lambert, Dr. Hugo Riesen- 
feld; Josiah Zuro; Walter Kiesewetter; 
Maximilian Pilzer; Willis Holly, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Music; Con- 
rad J. Eschenberg, Aide to City Cham- 
berlain Berolzheimer, the Chairman; also 
tdward Canavan, President of Local 
802, American Federation of Musicians, 
who represented the Unions in consider- 
ing problems of summer concerts in the 
Darks, 

Mr. Berolzheimer told of the success- 
‘ul outcome of the special performance 
i “Tosea,” given at the Metropolitan 
n Jar. 8 last, with the cooperation of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. Kahn and 
Others, for the benefit of the proposed 
‘ree opera series in the parks. As the 
result of the profit on this performance 
Which was given by the opera manage- 
ment for the city at actual cost, a fund 
~ $10,000 was placed in the bank, as 


part of the expenses of the opera pro- 
Mr. Berolzheimer stated that Mr. 
Kahn had personally volunteered to help 


the municipal enterprise in every way. 
he balance of the fund was to be con- 
‘ributed by various public-spirited citi- 
Ze! It is known that Mr. Berolz- 
‘fimer himself has contributed gener- 

to this fund, which must be sub- 

al in order to carry out the ope- 
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DEFINE COURSES FOR 
CREDITS IN SCHOOLS 


Association of Educators Divides In- 
stitutions Into Classes 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 7.—Decisions 
of the utmost importance for the 
standardizing of musical education in 
America were reached by the represen- 
tatives of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and Allied Arts, at the 
convention which closed in this city re- 
cently. As announced in last week’s 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion of New York has agreed to defray 
expenses of the association in defining 
the standard courses to lead to the award 
of music credits, and the educators who 
convened at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic here will hvld their next meeting in 
Chicago next November. 

The convention recommended that all 
music schools be divided into three gen- 
eral classifications, and outlined the gen- 
éral courses to lead to the award of de- 
grees and credits. These recommenda- 
tions, it is said, if generally carried out. 
would give to the various degrees and 
diplomas granted by the conservatories of 
this country a definite significance and 
basis which, in the long run, would ac- 
crue greatly to the advantage of the 
schools, the graduates and the public. 

The classes of schools are defined as 
follows: 

Class A schools, to be those which 
maintain a four-year diploma or degree 
course, which would be recognized by the 
Association, and possessing a faculty of 
sufficient strength to produce students of 
excellent proficiency. Such schools would 
have to maintain departments in all 
branches of applied music and theory. 

Class A, special schools, to be those 
which satisfy the general requirements, 
but specialize in only one major subject. 

Class B schools, to be those which are 
capable of granting a teacher’s certifi- 
cate according to the course approved by 
the Association. 

Class C schools, to consist of those 
which are capable of giving excellent 
preparatory development and training 
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THEO KARLE 
American Tenor, Whose Art Has Raised Him High in the Esteem of Concert Audiences 


from Coast to Coast. 


(See Page 37) 





PRESIDENT HEARS ALL-AMERICAN CAST 
PERFORM “AIDA” ON INAUGURATION EVE 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Be- 

fore an audience which included 
President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Cabinet officers and others prominent in 
social and official Washington, and in- 
augural visitors from the entire United 
States, the Washington Opera Company, 
under the direction of Edouard Albion, 
presented “Aida,” with an all-American 
cast, in the New Washington Auditorium 
on Tuesday evening, March 3. It was a 
signal tribute to music that the Presi- 
dent, who has been an ardent supporter 
of the company, on the eve of the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies should be able to find 
time to attend. 

So successful has the company been in 
its production this year that there is a 
project on foot to effect a merger with 
the Baltimore Civic Opera organization, 
led by Frederick R. Huber, in order to 
form a unit for opera production in this 
region. 
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Last week’s was probably the finest 
performance which the Washington 
Opera Company has staged. The noted 
guest artists included two Metropolitan 
artists, Frances Peralta, in the title 
role, and Jeanne Gordon, as Ammneris. 
Both gang gloriously, and showed the 
ease in ‘stagecraft which their past ex- 
perience in opera has given them. 

John Charles Thomas received an ova- 
tion, which was well deserved, as Amo- 
nasro. He reached heights vocally and 
histronically transcended any perform- 
ance which Washington has before heard 
of that réle. 

Mr. Albion’s “find” was Hunter Kim- 
ball, tenor, of New York, who won hon- 
ors as Radames. In the Tomb Scene 
with Aida he showed to full advantage 
his lovely quality of voice, and had 
overcome the slight nervousness which 
was apparent in his opening scene. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, a 
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Great Project for Free Civic Opera 


and Music Center Is Outlined in N. Y. 


CHNUNNULEDTEOTEOUTEOLOUUOUOQO4SUUQQUOUUUEEUOCQUHUUC COU OUUUEU UAHA NGUUEEREEE UES 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, Organist of the 
College of the City of New York 





Josiah Zuro, in Charge of the Details of 
New York’s Free Municipal Summer 
Opera 


[Continued from page 1] 





ratic plans on the ambitious scale con- 
ceived. 

It is the idea of the Committee on 
Music to produce opera “on a scale com- 
parable to the best performances any- 
where,” with distinguished artists, 
Americans whenever feasible, and in 
English when possible. 

Josiah Zuro was placed in charge of 
the details because of his experience in 
San Francisco, New York and elsewhere 
in presenting outdoor opera. 

“Aida” will inaugurate the municipal 
free opera series. Mr. Berolzheimer de- 
clared that he believed this prformance 
of “Aida” should be the largest and 
most elaborate production of its kind 
ever given. 

After a discussion of the practical 
possibilities of various works for out- 
door production, it was decided to give 
in addition to “Aida” a double bill fea- 
turing “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”; and “Faust.” The other 
operas wiil be selected later. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Com- 
mittee on Music looked over Ebbets 
Field with the idea of considering the 
construction of a special stage and the 
necessary scenery. At first, it was 
deemed advisable to give the opera in 
one of the city parks, but it was found 
that the expense for constructing the 
stage and seats would be too high. 

Ebbets field, which is a famous 
center for baseball, and other athletic 
events, has a seating capacity of 25,000. 
Additional seats numbering 15,000 will 
be placed in the field. Special arrange- 
ments will be worked out to insure per- 
fect accoustics. 


City-Wide Broadcasting Projected 


Mr. Berolzheimer announced that the 
Western Electric Company had agreed 
to install a new broadcasting device, 
which would make it possible for audi- 
ences in every one of the parks through- 




















Hon. Philip L. Berolzheimer, City Cham- 
berlain of New York, and Chairman of 


the Mayor’s Music Committee 


out the city to hear the performances, 
through the medium of special amplifiers. 

The present fund for the free opera 
will be augmented by the revenue on 
special benefit athletic events, possibly 
boxing matches. It was pointed out 
that more than $100,000 was realized 
for the New York Milk Fund last year 
as a result of a boxing match. The 
officials of the event have already given 
assurance that they will cooperate with 
the city officials in order to make free 
opera possible. 

Because of possible technical conflict 
with existing educational legislation, it 
was deemed wise to endeavor to have a 
special board of trustees created in co- 
operation with the Board of Education 
and the Sinking Fund Committee in 
order to maintain autonomous control of 
the two-hundred acre site, on which it 
is proposed to erect the municipal art 
and music center in the Bronx. 

This site is located east of the Jerome 
Park Reservoir, beginning at 195th 
Street, adjoining the new armory of the 
258th Field Artillery and runs north 
between Jerome Avenue and the easterly 
line of the Reservoir to Mosholu Park- 
way South and Van Cortlandt Park. 

This tract, now a virtual wilderness, is 
to be transformed into a beautiful mu- 
nicipal art center under the plans of the 
committee. 


Great Auditoriums Included 


So far the tentative plans for the art 
center include, in addition to the Museum 
of Industrial Arts, an auditorium seat- 
ing 2500, a chamber music hall seating 
600, a modern theater seating 1200, 25 
class rooms seating 20 pupils each, 25 
rooms for organ study with a practice 
organ in each, 40 rooms for piano prac- 
tice, 25 seminar rooms, three rooms for 
master classes for 50 pupils each with 
a modern organ in each room, 20 rooms 
for vocal practice, ten rooms for vocal 
teaching, also provisions for the depart- 
ments devoted to dancing, the dramatic 
arts, library and other features. 

Mr. Berolzheimer announced that he 
had received letters from all over the 
world requesting information on _ the 
music and industrial art project. The 
advance plans of the various committees 
have been catalogued by every university 
library in the world. 

For the present, the project calls for 
an outlay of about $5,000,000 for the 
physical equipment of the music and 
industrial art center. About $15,000,000 
in all will be available for the project, 
chiefly from private sources. It is ex- 
pected that ground will be broken for 
the first building within a few months. 

It is the idea of the committee that 
buildings to be erected in the future 


within this site should be in harmonious 


unity with the other structures, so that 
the Jerome Avenue site will eventually 
become one of the most beautiful civic 
centers extant. 

The advance report of the sub-com- 
mittee recommends that: 

“The object of this school will be to 
foster the love and appreciation of good 
music and further to provide instruc- 
tion to all eligible candidates. 

“A department is to be provided for 
piano, organ, voice and all instruments 
of the band and orchestra, including en- 
semble playing, church, theater and re- 
cital music, oratorio, opera, languages, 
physical education and pageantry. 

“In no wise will this institution com- 
pete with existing musical institutions 
or individual instructors, for it is the 
specific purpose of this conservatory to 
aid and serve the cause of music, to 
cooperate with all recognized bodies de- 
voted to musical education. 

“The advice of leading musicians will 
ke solicited. 

“There will be provided instruction in 
dancing, including ballet, solo, panto- 
mime, folk, classical and interpretative. 

“There will be proper facilities for the 
study of the dramatic arts, including 
elocution, acting, playwriting, stagecraft, 
properties, scenic art, lighting and elec- 
trical effects.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer turned over the 
chairmanship of the meeting to Mr. 
Human of MUSICAL AMERICA, who pre- 
sented a message of commendation and 
appreciation from Mayor Hylan to Pro- 
fessor Baldwin for his free organ re- 
citals. In speaking for the Mayor, Mr. 
Human pointed out the civic value of 
Professor Baldwin’s eighteen years of 
service at the City College. 
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Honor Samuel A. Baldwin at 
1000th Organ Recital 
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FEATURE of the ceremony marking 

the 1000th public organ recital given 
by Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York was the 
presentation on March 8 of a testimonial 
to the organist. 

The Great Hall of the College was 
filled to capacity last Sunday afternoon, 
when the anniversary recital was given. 
Dr. Sidney Edward Mezes, president of 
the college, before the concert read the 
testimonial, from the city and the col- 
lege, declaring that the recitals have been 


characterized by the high artistic quali- 
ties of the works presented, distin- 
guished by the skill of the virtuoso in 
their rendition and marked by an 
achievement of worthwhile educational 
results. 

The handsomely illuminated testimo- 
nial was given as a tribute to the devo- 
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NOTED MUSICAL FOLK SAIL 





Newman, Huberman, Stransky and Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven Are Passengers 


With the approach of spring and the 
end of the American concert season, the 
list of artists sailing for vacations and 
concert engagements in Europe _in- 
creases at a rapid rate. Ernest New- 
man, who has been guest critic of the 
New York Evening Post during the 
season, and Mrs. Newman were passen- 
gers on the Olympic, which left New 
York on the evening of March 6. 
Musicians sailing on the Olympic were 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and Ed- 
ward Zathurezky, Czecho-Slovakian vio- 
linist, who has completed his first Amer- 
ican season. 

Josef Stransky, former conductor of 
the State Symphony, completed the list 
of the Olympic’s musical passengers, 
bound for Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton. Among these who have sailed this 
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Bayreuth Festival, Given This 
Year, to Be Omitted in 1926 


HOUGH Wagner-lovers the 

world over will have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Bayreuth for the 
festival in the coming summer, an- 
nouncement is made by Jules Dai- 
ber, American representative of 
the Festival Association, that con- 
trary to rumors, no festival will 
take place in the following season. 
For the festival during this coming 
summer, new artists announced to 
appear are: Friedrich Schorr of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
as Wotan; Maria Ranzenberg, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, as 
Fricka; Meta Seinemeyer, once of 
the Wagnerian Opera, as Eva; 
Fritz Wolf of Leipzig as Loge; 
Eve Liebenberg of Stuttgart Opera 
: House as Erda and Waltraute 
: The twenty performances this sea- 
son will begin on July 22 and end 
Aug. 20. 








week for more Southern ports are Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven and three members 
of the Caruso family, Enrico, Jr. 
Rodolfo and Giovanni, all of whom 
sailed on the steamer Conte Verde for 
Mediterranean points. 


MILWAUKEE BOARD 
PASSES SCHOOL PLAN 


Notable Recitals Given by 
De Pachmann, Kreisler 


and Tertis 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, March 7.—After a spir- 
ited battle waged by Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gen, musician and member of the schoo! 
board, the board passed the resolution 
calling for ten additional music teachers 
in the public schools. This matter has 
been under discussion for several months 
and recently was reported from commit- 
tee favorably. 


There was considerable hesitation by 
the board, as a resolution had been sub- 
stituted providing for twenty special 
teachers, not specifying how many of 
these were for music. After some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Bergen was able to secure 
an amendment to this motion by which 
it was specified that ten of the added 
special teachers should be in music. Mr. 
Bergen’s original plan was to expend 
$25,000 for ten special music teachers. 
This will now be done. 

Mr, Bergen has ambitious plans for 
more music in the public schools. He 
advocates an orchestra in every grade 
school, an all-city high school orchestra 
and many other musical developments. 

An elaborate school music. festival 
will again be held in the spring. The 
festival a year ago was an overwhelming 
success, showing a considerable financia! 
profit. It.will be repeated on an en- 
larged scale. 

Vladimir De Pachmann, veteran pian- 
ist, played at the Pabst Theater on th 
afternoon of March 1 before a larg: 
audience, which hugely enjoyed his fin 
playing. Works of Brahms, Liszt, Bact, 
Schumann and many others were repre: 
sented on the program, but the Chop! 
seemed to give greatest pleasure to th 
listeners. The concert was given under 
the management of Marion Andrews. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard at the Pads! 
Theater recently. In a typical Kreisle! 
program the mellow genius of this v10 
linist was again revealed. . 

Lionel Tertis endowed the viola wt! 
power and imagination in his recent ' 
cital at the same theater. 








Mary Garden Refuses Monte Carlo !’0s' 


Mary Garden will refuse the pos!' 
of director of the Monte Carlo 0! 


as successor to Raoul Gounzburg. ®“ 
cording to her manager, Charles L. \\ 42 
ner of New York. Miss Garden Ww 
offered the post after the quarre! 
tween Mr. Gounzburg and the Pri! 
Monaco, who is the patron of the 
Carlo Opera. Mr. Wagner said 
Miss Garden had too many engage! 

in America to accept a permanent 

tion abroad, but that she would pr‘ 
appear at the Monte Carlo hous« 

act in an advisory capacity to It 
rectors. 
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EDUCING the art of sing- 

ing to a science presents 
discouraging difficulties, but 
the solution is the objective 
of every serious voice teacher. 
In the accompanying article 
Louis Graveure, makes some 
pertinent suggestions toward 
a common meeting-ground for 
all authorities on the voice. 
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By LOUIS GRAVEURE 





HEN a person with a 
voice has never had any 
training, for a time, any 
teaching, however  in- 
different, will improve 
the voice. How long the 











| voice will remain improved will de- 


pend on just how much knowledge of 
things vocal is in the method that is 
being used. This would seem to point 
out that there is actually no vocal 
training whatsoever that is wholly 
damaging. Therefore, it would seem 
that it is a great mistake for teachers 


‘of singing to denounce, decry—and, 


worse, dismiss—the teaching in whole 
or part which any student has received 
prior to any particular moment. 

And it seems to me that it is just 


| this short-sightedness among teachers of 


vocal art, with regard to the actual value 
of any conception or conceptions that 
belong to a student, that keeps us from 
that golden millenium of which every 
sincere teacher must dream—where the 
basic substance of every vocal teacher’s 
idea is capable of the improvement of 
any voice conjoined to any personality. 

The vast majority of teachers believe, 
because they can always produce pupils 
who show improvement under their di- 
rection, that this necessarily proves their 
ideas and theories to be wholly correct. 
In some instances, among hundreds, this 
may be so, but since every teacher can 
show some sort of improvement in some 
particular student, it is easy to under- 
stand that the said improvement does 
not actually constitute the said proof. 


Why Teachers Disagree 


What, then, shall we consider a proof 
of a vocal method’s value in its entirety? 
This proof can only be substantiated 
when all students, at all times, coming 
in contact ‘for a sufficient period with a 
method filling these demands, show con- 
tinual improvement, and when they show 


f the acquisition of certain details, or 


ideas, or conceptions, that shall exist 
with them without detriment to their 
vocalism throughout their lives. 

This would seem to be a difficult pre- 
scription, but it is really only so if we 


PITTI 


Spot Where Dvorak Composed 
“Humoresque” to Be Marked 


HARLES CITY, IOWA, March 
7.—A fund is being raised by 
a committee headed by Mrs. L. B. 
Schmidt, chairman, to mark the 
spot in Spillville, Iowa, on the 
bank of the Turkey river, where 
Dvorak is said to have composed 
“Humoresque.” The committee 
has made a very thorough study 
of this location, where Dvorak 
spent several months and did con- 
siderable work. The composer’s 
visit to Iowa was made during his 
residence in the United States be- 
tween 1892 and 1895, when he was 
invited to head the National Con- 
servatory in New York. Dvorak’s 
American residence was not a 
wholly happy one, but he gained a 
considerable interest in our native 
Negro folk music, which he to 
some extent utilized in his “New 
World” Symphony and in certain 
his chamber music works. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 


Noted Baritone and Teacher of Master Classes, Who in the Accompanying Article Pro- 
poses a Common Meeting Ground for Voice Teachers in a Science of Modification 
if 


of Tone 


allow ourselves to be so stubbornly self- 
partisan to our ideas that we refute and 
refuse the ideas of others. For then we 
fail to take into consideration that some- 
body has taught a student what for a 
time proved helpful and valuable— 
though at the moment it may be detri- 
mental. We forget that this something, 


having once been useful, has proved in 
its certain province, in a certain period, 
valuable; and we fail to realize that 
anything that is once useful must of 
necessity forever contain the past use- 
fulness which it has proved. It is just 
the ignoring of these things, I am sure, 
that, has hindered teachers of vocalism 





STRAVINSKY MUSIC ENTERTAINS DETROIT 


Gasps and Giggles Heard at 
First Performance of 


Concerto 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, March 7.—The most notable 
event in Detroit’s musical season oc- 
curred on the evening of March 3, when 
Igor Stravinsky led the Detroit Sym- 
phony and played his daring Concerto 
for Piano and Wind Orchestra. The 
audience gasped, giggled, stared, and 
finally vigorously applauded this enig- 
matical musician. Some hearers admired 
the Concerto, others pretended they did, 
a large number scoffed at its oddities 
and the rest (a large number of those 
present) frankly admitted the composi- 
tion left them utterly bereft of a definite 
impression. Volumes of applause were 
vouchsafed the artist for the marvelous 
manner in which he executed this diffi- 
cult work, and the orchestra was loudly 
acclaimed for an impeccable performance 
of one of the most colossal feats of its 
career. 

Victor Kolar conducted the Concerto 
and the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” which opened the evening, and 
upon him was lavished unstinted praise 
for the way in which he handled his men. 
The second half of the program consisted 
of four Stravinsky works, conducted by 


In these the audience ap- 
parently found genuine enjoyment. The 
ballet ‘“Petrouchka” elicited a large 
measure of admiration and proved a 
personal triumph for Margaret Manne- 
bach, who gave a superb rendition of the 
piano part. The Scherzo Fantastique 
was one of the most attractive numbers 
on the program, although the “Song of 
the Volga Boatmen” was more easily 
assimilated. “Fireworks” completed the 
list of Stravinsky compositions, none of 
which had been heard here before. At 
the close of the concert, the orchestra 
saluted Mr. Stravinsky with a fanfare 
and the audience rose to tender him a 
mighty ovation. 

Maria Jeritza returned to Detroit on 
Feb. 26 after an absence of two years, 
and was greeted by a mammoth audience 
in Arcadia Auditorium. She was at her 
best in operatic excerpts and generously 
added several arias as encores. The 
applause reached its greatest volume 
after La Forge’s “I Came with a Song.” 
Mme. Jeritza’s dramatic effects were 
well calculated and she created the true 
atmosphere around each operatic num- 
ber presented. A group of German 
songs concluded with Strauss’ “Cacilie,” 
which Mme. Jeritza sang impressively. 
Maximilian Rose contributed two violin 
groups, and was heard to especial ad- 
vantage in a Mozart-Kreisler Rondo and 
in Tchaikovsky’s “Meditation,” adding 
several encores. Emil Polak provided 
excellent accompaniments for both art- 
ists. This event was sponsored by the 
Philharmonic-Central Concert Company. 


the composer. 





‘The Fallacy of Fltting from One Teacher to Another 
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BIT LE 


INGERS swing from one 

teacher to another at the 
call of necessity,” Mr. Grav- 
eure says, “tightening or 
loosening the vocal _ tone. 
Teachers do not learn from 
this ever-recurring event that 
a singer shall be trained to 
sing with all modifications of 
- tone between the most closed 
: quality and the most open.” 








from becoming solidly one and in har- 
mony, at least about the fundamentals 
of good vocalism. 

Let us, just for a moment, deal with 
this matter in particular, and point out 
that it is a pitiful fact that the majority 
of singers, even to the greatest, continue 
to change teachers and study vocalism 
until their dying day. 

Here we have a singer whose tendency 
is to sing with what we term an “open 
tone.” This “open tone” grows more 
pronounced with us until at last it dis- 
tresses the singer and hurts the voice. 
Most singers who have more or less 
common sense, when they feel the afore- 
mentioned distress, change teachers 
until they find one who relieves the dis- 
tress. The relief for the distress is 
closing the tone; therefore, it is highly 
possible that the teacher in this last 
instance has a method which is “tighten- 
ing.’ 

Now, the rule which exhibits itself 
in the case of “open tone” also becomes 
poignant in the case of “closed tone.” 
If the tendency is to “tighten,” the 
tightening will increase with time—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter! 
Singers swing from one teacher to an- 
other at the call of necessity, tightening 
or loosening the vocal tone; and teachers 
through their dogmatism do not learn 
from this valuable and ever-recurring 
event possibly the thing most vital to 
a proper conception of the universal 
foundations of vocalism. 


The Basis of Good Singing 


This thing is that singers shall be 
trained to sing with all modifications of 
tone between the most closed quality 
and the most open, until they have a 
complete command of the details—which 
can enable them to correct in an instant 
a tone which is too open or too closed. 

It is upon what I believe to be a 
positive understanding of the details 
necessary to the beforementioned control 
that I base the whole of my vocal teach- 
ings, and this enables me, upon receiving 
a student, to decide in an instant whether 
his vocalism tends to openness or tight- 
ness. And in either case I attempt care- 
fully to reserve the student’s capability 
for the one or other of these qualities 
which are possessed. At the same time 
I set myself to develop all the degrees 
between it and its opposite fellow, and 
to ratify the whole thing with a clear 
conception of the functions necessary to 
an exact control of these degrees. 


=n i 
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Senate Echoes to Dawes’ Gavel 
Made from Piano-Leg 


ASHINGTON, March 11.—A 

part of the old-fashioned 
square rosewood piano which is 
among Vice-President Dawes’ 
earliest and most treasured mem- 
ories of the old Dawes homestead 
in Marietta, Ohio, is now doing 
duty in the complicated affairs of 
state. General Dawes is presid- 
ing at the sessions of the Senate 
with the assistance of a fine gavel 
made from a leg of the ancient 
Dawes’ piano. The gavel, made on 
order of Marietta Post, No. 64, 
American Legion, has a gold plate 
on each end bearing the engraved 
legends: “Made From a Piano Used 
by C. G. D. as a Boy,’’*and on the 
other end “To Legionnaire Charles 
G. Dawes, Vice-President of the 
United States, March 4, 1925.” <A 
large legion badge is fastened to 
the handle of the gavel. Thus the 
new Vice-President’s rule of the 
Senate, which promises to be firm, 


OODDOAELOOEL ORNL EDED Dan DOOEER 


will be conducted to the tune of 
a more or less “musical” instru- 
ment. ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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PHILADELPHIA CHOIR Cadman Bases New One-Act Opera on 


MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


Tenth Birthday of Palestrina 
Singers Is Made Gala 


Occasion 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—The Pales- 
trina Choir celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary with a splendid concert in the 
Academy of Music, under Nicola Mon- 
tani, who has conducted from the be- 
ginning. The choir specializes in Grego- 
rian and other ecclesiastical music. 
Most of this work is done a cappella, 
which makes its purity of tone and 
surety of intonation all the more con- 
spicuous. This program was divided 
into three sections, devoted to Gregorian 
chants, compositions by Palestrina and 
other polyphonists, and modern and 
secular compositions. Catherine Sher- 
wood Montani sustained beautifully the 
soprano solo part in Georg Schumann’s 
“Christmas Cradle Song,’ which was 
given exquisitely by the choir. Of notable 
interest was the “Hymn to Raphael the 
Divine” by Marco Enrico Bossi, which 
the composer conducted. This was vir- 
tually his last American appearance. 

Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist 
and composer, and Ernest Schelling, sub- 
stituting at the piano for Olga Samaroff, 
who was suffering from eye trouble, 
gave the Sunday program of the Cham- 
ber Music Association in the Bellevue- 
Stratford. Mr. Enesco’s sustained tone 
was rich and full in Beethoven’s So- 
nata in E Flat, and Mr. Schelling col- 
laborated in making the performance one 
of rare loveliness and lucidity. César 
Franck’s Sonata was interpreted with 
the spirituality belonging to his music, 
and the technical exactions of Paderew- 
ski’s A Minor Sonata were capably met. 

Horatio Connell’s suave baritone and 
technical artistry were in evidence in the 
fourth of the artist-teacher recitals held 
in the concert room of the Curtis In- 
stitute. The fifth program had as solo- 
ist George F. Boyle, who played his 
interesting new Sonata in B and works of 
Debussy and Chopin with finesse. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Men- 
delssohn Club was celebrated with a 
notable concert in the Academy of Music, 
at which the diligent and able conductor, 
N. Lindsay Norden, had the cooperation 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Ethel Righter Wilson, so- 
prano. The chorus sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” Brahms’ “Song of 
Destiny,” and “The Uplifted Gates,” an 
impressive musical narrative by Dr. W. 
W. Gilchrist, for many years conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Club. 

One of the most enjoyable of the 
smaller concerts of the season—smaller 
in the sense of a limited auditorium, and 
hence of greater intimacy between player 
and audience—was that in the Academy 
of Music Foyer given by the Sittig Trio. 
They played with a fine sense of ensemble 
Brahms’ C Minor Trio, the Mozart B 
Flat Trio and Beethoven’s Trio in D. 


EVENTS IN HARTFORD 











Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals and Willard 
G. Ward Appear in Recitals 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 7.—Robert 
Kellogg’s regular concert series closed 
with the presentation of Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, in a 
joint recital. The concert proved one 
of the best of the season. The Capitol 
Theater was filled, and the program was 
magnificently played. The list consisted 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in A and the 
Grieg Sonata in A Minor. Mr. Bauer 
played Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood” and the Chopin Ballade in A Flat. 
Mr. Casals, with Edward Gendron at the 
piano, played an Intermezzo by Grana- 
dos, Fauré’s “Fileuse” and Popper’s 
“Chanson Villageoise.” Numerous en- 
cores were added. 

Dudley Marwick, formerly of this city, 
now of New York, who was scheduled 
for a recital for the Music Club of Hart- 
ford recently, was prevented by New 
York engagements from appearing, and 
Willard G. Ward, baritone soloist in the 
West End Presbyterian Church in New 
York. gave the program in his place. 
Mr. Ward’s art was much appreciated. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 
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Hawthome’s Tale of a Poisoned Soul 
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Four Leading Characters in Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Opera, “The Garden of Mystery,” 
Based on Hawthorne’s Story of “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” Which Will Be Given Its 


World Premiére This Month in New York: 


Left to Right, Ernest Davis, Tenor, as 


“Giovanni”; Helene Cadmus, Contralto, as “Beatrice”; Hubert Linscott, Baritone, in 
the Part of “Enrico,” and Yvonne de Treville, Soprano, as “Bianca” 


NUSUAL interest attaches to the 

first performance on any stage of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s one-act 
opera “The Garden of Mystery,” based 
on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s vivid story 
of “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” whose 
father, a necromancer, fed her upon 
poisons until she had the power to blight 
all whom she gazed upon. The pre- 
miére of this native work will be given 
by an all-American cast in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on the evening of 
March 20, in the series of concerts for 
the benefit of the Association of Music 
School Settlements. 

The libretto is by Nelle Richmond Eb- 
erhart, an American writer. The new 
opera will be interpreted by five well- 
known compatriots—Helene Cadmus of 


Ohio, Yvonne de Treville from Texas, 
Ernest Davis from Kansas, Charles Car- 
ver from New York, and Hubert Lin- 
scott from California. 

The orchestra which will play the score 
is the American National Orchestra, of 
which every member is native born, as is 
the conductor, Howard Barlow. 

The remainder of the evening’s pro- 
gram will include songs by Mr. Cadman, 
sung by Princess Tsianina, Indian so- 
prano, with the composer at the piano, 
the Woodland Suite of MacDowell and 
a violin solo by the American artist, 
Max Pollikoff. 

The stage direction of the opera is in 
charge of Charles Trier, another Ameri- 
can. All those connected with the per- 
formance are donating their services in 
aid of the Association of Music School 
Settlements. 





OAKLAND CONCERTS 


Ensemble and Solo Recitals 
Form Calendar of Much 


Interest 

By A. F. See 
OAKLAND, CAL., MARCH 7.—Z. W. Pot- 
ter presented Ernestine Schumann Heink 
in the Civic Auditorium recently in a 
long and exacting program. All the 
magnetism and thorough musicianship of 
the contralto were in constant evidence, 
and the audience was responsive to her 
moods. Who sings better the lovely 


songs of Franz Schubert? Songs by 
Strauss, Chadwick, Salter, Bach, Bruch, 
Rasbach, Collins, Malloy and Fleisch- 
mann were likewise given conscientious 
interpretations. Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, was heard to advantage in 
groups of new and interesting numbers, 
including music by Kreisler, Stoessel and 
others. Katherine Hoffmann was an effi- 
cient accompanist. 

Announced as a farewell-tour concert 
was the piano recital of Vladimir de 
Pachmann in the Civic Auditorium, Miss 
Potter managing. The work of this 
veteran pianist needs no reviewing, save 
to comment on the unequaled beauty of 
his Chopin numbers and the preponder- 
ance of romantic works on his program. 
Bach, Mozart, Liszt and Brahms com- 
pleted the printed list. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, ap- 
peared in his first Oakland concert. A 
responsive audience heard him through 
a long program, demanding many en- 
cores. Three seldom heard Chopin num- 
bers, Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of an 
air from “Alceste” and the player’s own 
“Etude Tableau” and E Major Prélude 
proved of most interest. One was im- 
pressed by the seriousness and intensity 
of this man, who is a musician more than 
a technician. 

Following closely, in point of time, 
came Alfred Cortot, in another match- 





GREETED WITH ZEST. 


less piano recital, in which dazzling tech- 
nic played an important part. There 
were twelve Chopin études on his pro- 
gram, Schumann’s “Etudes Symphon- 
iques,” Liszt’s Second “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody and his “Leggierezza,” and, 
more interesting still, some modern 
French numbers, chief of which was the 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner.” 

The San Francisco Symphony, Alfred 
Hertz conducting, appeared on Feb. 12, 
in a popular program, with Wiliam La- 
raia of the orchestra as violin soloist. 
Mr. Laraia played with precision and 
warm tone in Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow.” Orchestral numbers were the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Greig’s Suite 
from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” not heard here 
recently; Tchaikovsky’s “Italian” Cap- 
price, Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture and the Weber-Weingartner “Invi- 
tation to the Dance.” 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prin- 
cess Tsianina were presented in a joint 
recital in Piedmont High School Audi- 
torium by Kimmer Shielding, a club of 
young school boys. While Cadman num- 
bers predominated on the program, there 
were also works by Troyer, Lieurance 
and Logan. Of greater interest were In- 
dian songs interpreted by Princess 
Tsianina, two numbers from “Shanewis” 
being beautifully sung. Mr. Cadman 
played excerpts from his “Hollywood” 
Suite, from the “Thunderbird” Suite 
and other numbers. The “Canoe Song” 
on an Ojibway theme was repeated. 
Orley See, resident violinist, played two 
Cadman numbers, “In the Potters’ Shop” 
and the “Legend of the Canyon,” most 
acceptably. 


Richmond Musicians Give Concert 


RICHMOND, VA., March 7.—A recital 
was given recently by a group of Rich- 
mond’s leading musicians. The pro- 
gram was presented by Frances West 
Reinhardt, Maurice Tyler and Frank 
Wendt, with George Ryall and George 
Harris as accompanists. 

L. F, GRUNER. 


VISITING STARS ARE 
HAILED IN MISSOUR 


Kansas City Gives Welco ne 
to Artists Appearing 
in Recital 


By Blanche Lederman 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Al er; 
Spalding, who has not been heard ;; 
this city in recent seasons, brough: t, 
an unhackneyed violin program of ¢». 
positions by Tartini, Porpora, Schuber,. 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Lilli Boulanvey 
Chopin and Sarasate, interpretations. 
tone and phrasing meriting superlative 
praise. André Benoist’s accompani- 


ments aided in keeping the recital op 
a high artistic plane. Mr. Spalding ap. 
peared as a Fritschy attraction. 

Toti Dal Monte, soprano, and assist. 
ing artists were heard in the Shubert 
Theater recently, also in the Fritschy 
series. Dorothy Kennedy was the «. 
companist, and J. Henry Bové, flautist, 
Much applause was bestowed on all the 
artists. 

Claudia Muzio, soprano, substituting 
for Giovanni Martinelli, who could not 
appear on account of illness, was pre. 
sented in the Ivanhoe series in the Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium on Feb. 26. A magnetic 
personality, combined with fine art, kept 
the audience in a state of enthusiasm 
through the program. This was Miss 
Muzio’s first appearance in this city. 
Accompaniments were excellently played 
by Galvin Williamson. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers appeared in the 
Shubert Theater, as an extra Fritschy 
booking. A capacity audience approved 
thoroughly of the novelties presented. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir was a 
counter-attraction in Convention Hall. 
Bach, Hassler, Christiansen, Mendels- 
sohn, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and 
Schreck were composers whose works 
were given the virtues of technic, tone 
and interpretation one expects from this 
admirable body of singers under F. M. 
Christiansen’s leadership. 

The Kansas City Conservatory pre- 
sented the conservatory orchestra, Ar- 
nold Volpe, conductor, in the second con- 
cert of its series in Ivanhoe Auditorium 
on Feb. 15. <A lighter program was 
chosen, with excellent results. Mr. Volpe 
again emphasized his power to obtain 
splendid effects. Mrs. Howard Austin, 
contralto, interpreted with intensity of 


feeling “Voce di Donna” from “Gio- 
conda.” Gertrude Lieberman, pianist, 
displayed technical skill in the first 


movement of the D Minor Concerto by 
Rubinstein. Myron Johnson, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was heard in 
Paganini’s Concerto. Orchestral accom- 
paniments were provided the soloists. 
The Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation recently sponsored a _ concert 


for local composers in Conservatory 
Hall. Composers represented were Hans 
Feil, Jeanette Case, John Thompson, 


Madelena Akers, Arthur Storms, Geneve 
Lichtenwalter, Mrs. J. W. Sherer, Metta 
Legler Junkin, N. De Rubertis, Car! 
Busch and Virginia French. 


IN LOUISVILLE HALLS 








Cortot, Heifetz, Braslau and Crooks 
Given Cordial Welcome 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—Alfred 
Cortot appeared at the Woman’s (1! 
in a piano recital on Feb. 27 under th 
direction of the Wednesday Morning 


1 rt 


Musical Club. Among his numbers w‘ 
Vivaldi’s Concerto da Camera and (! 
pin’s Twenty-four Preludes. 

Jascha Heifetz recently gave a \ 
recital at the Elks’ Club before a \e") 
large audience. His program include’ 
Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, Saint-S 
Havanaise and Dvorak’s “Sla 
Dance” in E Minor. 

On Feb. 17 P. S. Durham presente’ 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, at the Wo" 
an’s Club. The auditorium was !''‘ 
Her program included works by RK 
stein, Rachmaninoff and Kreisler.._ 

The Wednesday Morning Musica 
presented Richard Crooks in a ten 
cital on Feb. 19. 


JAMES G. THOMPS' 


GRAND Forks, N. D.—The men’s 
club of the University of North D 


made its public appearance on Ja 
at Crookston, Minn. 
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iRomance Lingers in Mute Handwriting of Great Musicians 
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Photos of Mendelssohn, Franck and Paganini by Courtesy of Breitkopf and Hirtel; 


Personalities of Great Musicians of the Past as Reflected in the Precious Legacies from Their Pens: 


Forceful Chirography. Next, the Gentle 


Hand, Betokening Slight Nervosity but a Soulful Nature. 
of His Pen, Shown in the Next Illustration; to the Right Is a Portrait of the Composer. 


and Kindly Nature Is Mirrored in an Exac 


by Mendelssohn, Who Is Pictured at Center. 
of the Original Draft of a Program for a Concert Given by Paganini at the Theater Nobil, 
Below the First Is an Excerpt from the Ms. of One of His Scores, and Inset, a Likeness of Paganini 


Was Distributed to the Auditors. 


By WILFRED J. RILEY 


LTHOUGH there is truth 
in the statement that a 
man is known by his 
works, yet there is a hu- 
manity about the crea- 
tor which cannot be 

gleaned from his creations, no mat- 

ter how beautiful they may be. On 

the contrary, personal letters are a 

reflection of a man’s soul. They re- 

cord his joys and his sorrows, his 
ambitions and his disappointments. 

Whether they be of a business na- 

ture, such as those exchanged between 

4 composer and his publisher, or more 

intimate and personal, letters form an 

Interesting and instructive sidelight 

on the personality of the writer. 

It is the collection of these letters, 
and particularly those of great artists, 
that interests the autograph expert. 
Autograph collecting has increased 
greatly in scope during the last two 
decades, as is witnessed by the large 
sums paid for original letters written 
oy lamous people. The business of deal- 
‘Ng in autographs also is growing, 
although one hardly feels that it should 
°e indexed with the ordinary commer- 
‘al institution. There is a touch of the 
old world in it; a sense of the romantic 
fat is fascinating. 
rhe questions of the authenticity of 
ese precious documents of the past, 
‘ne qualities that make certain ones 














more valuable than others, and even 
practical difficulty of obtaining 


-all these factors make the col- 
“tion of autographs fascinating. 

Practically all the autograph letters 
,_at are in private collections are ob- 
ined from dealers. According to 
; is F. Madigan of New York, one 
largest dealers in America and a 


and Ascetic César Franck Is Pictured; 


t and Decided Set of the Characters. 


recognized authority on the _ subject, 
there are no set rules for the obtaining 
of autograph letters. As he put it: 
“They just turn up.” 

This question, however, merely served 
to launch him on an interesting discus- 
sion of the various qualities which de- 
termine the ultimate worth of the letter. 


Testing:the True and the Spurious 


“Take, for example, these letters.” Mr. 
Madigan took a neat cardboard folio out 
of the large safe which stands in the 
corner of his office. “Here is a folio 
containing some written by Wagner. 
Here’s a Mendelssohn, a Saint-Saéns, a 
Grieg.” And he scattered the papers 
over the table. 

“We have no way of keeping track of 
the various hands through which these 
letters have passed. Their authenticity 
can be assured only by an expert, and 
that leads us to the question of what con- 
stitutes a good autograph. 

“You know,” said Mr. Madigan, “the 
ordinary person has a false idea as to 
what constitutes an autograph. The 
mere signature is almost worthless.” 

He picked up the Grieg letter. It 


read as follows: 
Bergen, Norway, 
July 18, 1893. 


Dear Sir: 
Inclosed I send you my essay on Schumann. 
own 


You will understand that I write my 
language better than a foreign, and as I had 
already finished the article in Norwegian as 


your letter arrived you will kindly excuse me 
that I am troubling you with a translation 
from the latter. I don’t mind if the German 
citations are to be translated into English, 
and shall be obliged to you if you will be 
kind enough not to let the paper appear be- 
fore I have sanctioned the English version. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) Edvard Grieg. 


P. S—I have made efforts to get a very 
interesting portrait of S. (photo after a 
painting in water colors) and if able to pro- 


cure it, I will send it as soon as possible. A 
photo of mine you will find enclosed. 

“Here is a typical example,” said the 
collector. “This is an unusually inter 
esting letter and will serve to illustrate 
my point. In the first place, Edvard 
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His Rather Academic Type of Mind Is Somewhat Evident in Its Neat Characters. 


Grieg, the author of this note, was a 
great genius and one of the most famous 
composers. The fact that he was a per- 
son of such prominence makes the letter 
valuable. The next question is: How 
do I know it’s authentic? 

“Being a student of autographs, I 
know from experience that the writing 
is in Grieg’s own hand. The texture of 
the paper is the same as that commonly 
used at the period the letter was writ- 
ten. The effect of age on the paper 
and the color of the ink substantiate my 
belief. We are now convinced that 
Grieg wrote the letter. 


Determining the Value 

“Third, is the letter a rare one? This 
particular letter is considered rare from 
the fact that it was written in English, 
a thing which the Norwegian composer 
seldom did. There are many Grieg let- 
ters in existence, however. 

“The character of the contents of a 
letter are a big determining factor. 
This letter was written to one of Grieg’s 
publishers and is relative to an essay 
written on Schumann. That in itself is 
interesting. 

“Then the person to whom the letter 
was addressed must be taken into consid- 


eration. The fact that this letter was 
written by Grieg to his publisher and 
concerns the manuscript of an sesay 


makes it important. 

“As you will notice, this letter in its 
entirety, is in Grieg’s hand. That makes 
it far more precious than if it had been 
merely signed by him. It is also rather 
long and is in excellent condition.” 

He carefully folded’ the Grieg letter 
and placed it in its proper file. 

“Tt’s surprising how attached one be 
comes to these,” the collector remarked, 
as he placed the file back in the safe. 

The same rules which govern the mar- 
ket in any business have a like effect on 
the autograph market. The taste that 
prevails at any particular time must be 


taken into consideration. for it plays a 


large part in determining values and 


Reproductions of Letters by Mendelssohn, 


FAMOUS MUSICIANS AND THEIR WRITING 


Mozart and Paganini from the Glemby Collection 


Anton Rubinstein’s Temperamental and Brilliant Virtuosity Found an Echo in His 
to the Right, an Excerpt from One of His Personal Letters, in a Somewhat Uncertain, Delicate 
Mozart’s Wonderful "Serenity and Lyric Fecundity Is Strikingly Suggested by the Rounded and Regular Convolutions 
At the Extreme Upper Right Is an Autograph and Photo of Brahms, Whose Sturdy 
Below, Left, Two Complete Pages from a Letter, One of the Rare Ones Extant in English, Written 
The Reproductions at the Lower Right Are 
Torre Argentina, in 1827, in That Violinist’s Handwriting, and the Printed Sheet as It 


At the present time the general 


prices. 
demand, in the American market, at any 
rate, is not for musical autographs. 


This may be accounted for partly by the 
fact that most of the great musical gen- 
iuses were Europeans, and it is very 
probable that most of their letters are 
in the hands of foreign dealers. 
American collectors favor the histori- 
cal and literary groups. It is the cus- 
tom to divide the various collections into 
groups such as “The Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence” or “The Presi- 


dents.” It is difficult to divide the com- 
posers into several groups of limited 
size. This, too, has been given as a 


reason for the general lack of interest 
in musical subjects among the ordinary 
run ef buyers. 

Autograph collecting is by no means 
a new hobby, although it is only within 
the last two centuries that it has become 


so general. There are records of such 
the 


collections having existed among 
Greeks. Cicero was famous as a col- 


lector of autographs. With the invasions 
of the barbarians, however, the custom 
was lost track of. It was not heard of 
again until the early part of the six- 
teenth century, when it reappeared as a 
favorite pastime of a Bohemian squire 
It spread quickly through Germany and 
appeared in France, then in England 
and finally in America. 

There are many people who start to 
collect autographs without having the 
slightest knowledge of how to determine 
values and obtain worth-while documents. 
To many the practice only means the 
gathering of signatures. 

Every musician and artist of promi- 
nence knows the trouble to which auto- 
graph-hunters put him. They use every 
means to obtain the signatures of fa- 
mous personages. Most of them un- 
doubtedly think they are gathering a 
collection of ultimate value, and in many 
instances they go to a great amount of 
trouble and a large expense to obtain 


[Continued on page 19] 
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Bach and Schreker Works Add Interest to Orchestral Week 








New York Hears American 
Premiéres of Symphony by 
Johann Christian Bach and 
Suite by Schreker—Other 
Classic and Modern Works 
Given Fine Performances— 
Soloists Include Samuel 
Dushkin, Lionel Tertis, 
Wanda Landowska, Paul 
Kochanski, Felix Salmond, 
Charlotte Ryan and Marion 
Telva 


ye| NCREDIBLE as it may 
seem, a symphony by 
Johann Christian Bach, 
the eleventh and last 
.) | surviving son of the 
great Johann Sebas- 
tian, who was known as the “Milanese 
Bach,” -waited until 143 years after 
his death for its first American hear- 
ing. The work was given by the 
New York Symphony under Bruno 
Walter last week and was received 
as a novelty. Another performance 
of interest was the American pre- 
miére of Schreker’s Suite, “The 
Birthday of the Infanta” from his 
ballet-pantomime founded on Oscar 
Wilde’s tale of the same name. 
Wanda Landowska created something 
of a sensation by her playing of the 
little-known E Flat Concerto of Mo- 
zart. Other programs included bet- 
ter known works by standard com- 
posers. 


An unusual incident was the parti- 
cipation of John J. Perfetto, player of 
the rarely used tenor tuba, with both 
the Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony Sunday afternoon. After 
caring for his part in Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote” at Aeolian Hall he hurried to 
Carnegie in time to do similar duty in 
the same composer’s “Heldenleben.” 











Walter Presents Schreker Novelty 


New York Symphony, Bruno Walter, 
conductor; Samuel Dushkin, violin, and 
Lionel Tertis, viola player, soloists. 
Carnegie Hall, March 5, afternoon. The 
program. 


Overture, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” ................Mendelssohn 
Suite, ‘“‘The Birthday of the Infanta,” 
Schreker 


(First Time in America) 


Concerto in E Flat for Violin and 
WE. 6 he 0's Scr a RES E CR aS 6 nent 
Messrs. Dushkin and Tertis 
Fourth Symphony.......... Tchaikovsky 


The Schreker suite is one of the most 
significant novelties offered in New York 
this season. It is based, of course, on 
Oscar Wilde’s fairy tale, and was com- 
posed in 1908 as a ballet pantomime for 
the opening of an exhibition of paintings 
by a group of artists who styled them- 
selves “Secessionists.” It consists of a 
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suite of nine short movements and an 
epilogue, played without interruption, 
and depicting the fantastic incidents of 
the Infanta’s tragic birthday party. 

It is music of touching beauty, scored 
with ingenuity and taste, and using as 
a background the rhythms of Spain. The 
“Reigen,” or round dance with which 
the suite begins, is especially beautiful 
and presents in a charming fashion the 
rather sedate merrymaking of the little 
Princess and her noble playmates. The 
instrumentation at times is a reminder 
of Strauss, Ravel, Chabrier, and even 
Mascagni, a part of the last’s “Caval- 
leria” being most vividly reproduced. 
“The funniest part of the entertain- 
ment,” the dance of the little dwarf, 
reminds one of the “Belle et Bete” music 
in “Ma mere l’Oye.” The epilogue is 
the weakest unit, being over-sentimental 
and too long. 

Messrs. Dushkin and Tertis did not 
seem altogether happy in their concerto. 
The weather may have worked its evil 
will upon their strings, but whatever the 
cause, there was a great deal of playing 
off key and no little scratching. The 
Mendelssohn overture was done with 
imagination and refinement. The work 
certainly cries aloud for more _per- 
formances. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, it is 
feared, has gone beyond redemption. Mr. 
Walter’s reading was brisk and martial, 
but some of Dieppe’s advice, in regard 
to another composition, might be ap- 
plied with advantage to this one; name- 
ly, to “put it away on the shelf for fifty 
years.” W. S. 


Landowska with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Willem Men- 
gelberg, conductor; Wanda Landowska, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 
5, evening. The program: 


Prelude to Cantata No. 174.......% 

Adagio from Organ Toccata in C, 
Bach-Siloti 

Concerto in B BIat... ss osccess .- Mosart 

Mme. Landowska 

No. 3, in B Fiat 

weerererres ee Beethoven 


3ach 


Symphony, 
(‘‘Eroica’’) 
Mozart, so Mme. Landowska has re- 
called for us, was obliged to repeat the 
Andante of his E-flat piano concerto 
at the first performance in Vienna. 
Thursday evening’s audience at Carnegie 
Hall probably would have been happy 
if Mme. Landowska had repeated the 
entire concerto. As it was, she was re- 
called so many times that the intermis- 
sion which followed seemed superfluous. 
And what delicious music this con- 
certo, a rarity on programs that know 
the D Minor only too well, proved to be, 
under her now caressing, now merry- 
making, now languishing fingers! 

“Like a little opera buffa,”’ she has 
written of it; and “like a little opera 
buffa” she played it—an opera buffa 
brimming with the sunlight, the wist- 
fulness, the mischief and the heart- 
haunting tenderness one finds in “Cosi 
fan Tutte.” There is, indeed, a courtly 
minuet interposed in the very heart of 
the rollicking Finale that seems like a 
page out of the music of Fiordiligi and 
Dorabella. The variantes and cadenzas 
of Thursday’s exquisite performance 
were those of the soloist, in keeping with 
the old custom of embellishment by the 
performer that obtained when this con- 
certo was penned. 

If “knowing how to vary” is still “a 
test of the virtuoso,” as the program 
annotation expressed it, then Mme. 
Landowska proved on this occasion that 
she is preeminently of the virtuoso 
hierarchy; but the delicacy, the devotion 
to the spirit, and the unfailing taste of 
these fleurets and scrolls of song were 
attributes scarcely to be subsumed in 
the modern connotations of the term. 
Many of those who heard this perform- 
ance will wait eagerly for another. 

Of the Bach numbers. the Prelude was 
marked “First time by the Philhar- 
monic,” and the organ Adagio, arranged 
for strings only by Alexander Siloti, 
was given its first performance any- 
where in this form. The former is just 
the familiar first movement of the third 
Brandenburg Concerto, with horns and 
oboes added to the strings. Bach bor- 
rowed it from the earlier work a decade 
after it was written, presumably to 
save writing a new prelude for one of 
his work-a-day cantatas intended to do 
duty on a Whit Monday. The Siloti 
arrangement of the Adagio presented a 
gravely meditative melody, devoid of the 
usual Bachian counterpoint; music well 
worth preserving but not on the heights 
of this master’s inspiration. 

Mr. Mengelberg’s “Eroica” is one of 


Wnt 
TT 
was not deeply interested in Schub: rt’, 


his most Mengelbergian achievements, 
and the performance on this occasion 
had the ardor, the sweep, the stirring 
sonorities and the endless emphasis of 
interesting details which have come to 
be associated with the Hollander’s ver- 
sion. In the final movement some of 
the lesser voices were stressed until they 
all but wrested the place of glory from 
the main melodic line, but this is the way 
of highly individual a - 


Kochanski-Salmond-W alter 


The New York Symphony, Bruno Wal- 
ter, conductor; Paul Kochanski, violinist, 


and Felix Salmond, ’cellist, soloists. 
Aeolian Hall, March 8, afternoon. The 
program: 
Symphony in B Fliat......... J. C. Bach 
(First time in America) s 
OP GRONNOIN 6 5. d pain bub heuer ale Strauss 
Double Concerto for Violin and 
RAEI (5: subs 4 dno ou 308 Gam aki a etl Brahms 


Mr. Kochanski and Mr. Salmond 


Few orchestral concerts of the season 
have maintained so high a level as this 
one. There were no dull spots, no 
moments of sag, no concessions to the 
sentimental or the popular, no mere 
virtuosity of performance. The open- 
ing symphony, an admirable arrange- 
ment for modern orchestra by Fritz 
Stein of a recently discovered manuscript 
penned by Johann Christian Bach, was 
one of the most delectable works of the 
pre-Mozart period that has come to light. 

How these sons of the great Johann 
Sebastian are striding forward! This 
one, the eleventh of that master’s male 
progeny, has foreshadowed both Haydn 
and Mozart in this work, with a first 
movement practically in sonata form, 
and has written captivating music in 
doing so. Influenced as he was by the 
Italians, the “Milanese Bach” went his 
own gait, with little of his father’s 
austerity of utterance, but with much 
of that vitality and fertility of invention 
that will always be associated with the 
family name. Mr. Walter and his men 
played the symphony con amore. 

Beautifully proportioned and highly 
sensitized was the performance of “Don 
Quixote,” in which Mr. Salmond’s nobly 
restrained and tender ’cello playing, in 
characterization of the mad knight, was 
a potent factor. Also worthy of note 
was the viola and tuba delineation of 
Sancho Panza, entrusted to Mr. Pollain 
and Mr. Perfetto, respectively, of the 
symphony forces. Surely, this most 
eloquent of the Strauss tone-poems is 
coming into its own! Heard so soon 
after Mr. Mengelberg’s fine performance 
of it at the Philharmonic concerts, Mr. 
Walter’s reading was naturally one to 
invite comparisons; but it lost nothing 
thereby. The introduction, the argu- 
ment between the Don and his servant 
as to the respective merits of idealism 
and material comfort, and the variation 
representing the knight’s vigil, beset 
with musings of Dulcinea, were of heart- 
touching beauty, brimming over with the 
wistfulness and sympathy inherent in 
this score. Of course, the sheep bleated 
brazenly and the wind-machine played a 
réle more that of a stage “prop” than 
a musical instrument—but it is not in 
such effects that the real musical im- 
portance of “Don Quixote” is to be 
found. 

A more rewarding mutuality than that 
which characterized the playing of the 
Brahms double concerto by Messrs. 
Kochanski and Salmond is difficult to 
conceive. Tone matched tone, style 
matched style, and the two voices were 
equally expressive in their searching 
revelation of the inner essence of this 
music. The slow movement, in partic- 
ular, was informed with the lofty beauty 
that is peculiarly the province of the 
profoundly meditative Brahms, when he 
is given interpreters who can be serious 
without becoming somber or dull. 


Wye 
Mengelberg’s “Heldenleben” 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor; Erna 
Rubinstein, — soloist. Carnegie Hall, 


March 8, afternoon. 
Overture to “Rosamunde’”’......Schubert 
Concerto for Violim.......ee:. Beethoven 
Tone-poem, “Ein Heldenleben”...Strauss 
With such a program and considering 

the enthusiasm Mr. Mengelberg showed 

over the tone-poem, it is permissible 
to wonder if the “Rosamunde” Overture 

and the Concerto were included as a 

concession to popular taste or if the 

conductor really took much pleasure in 
playing them. But if Mr. Mengelberg 


The program: 


VOOOU AAU EEN UAAA EAA EAA 


sweetened melodies or in Beetho 
formally patterned designs, he 

cealed the fact with admirable tact. 
treatment of the overture was pain 
ing to a marked degree—almost 
tionate it seemed; and in reading 


Concerto he developed the orche:s: 


part as invididually as was pos 
without encroaching on _ the 
privileges. 


But it was, of course, in the Sti 
number that Mr. Mengelberg was 
thoroughly himself, interpreting 
highly colored pages with a clarit 
power and expressiveness that could 
easily have been surpassed. Not 
smallest chance for making a point 
was overlooked by him, and clim 
were piled up with a confidence that 
duced an electrifying effect. Scip 
Guidi, who played the solo violin 
sages, came in, too, for his share of 
honors. 

While Miss Rubinstein’s tone was 
remarkable for depth or sonority, 


played throughout with the utmost n 
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ness of execution, was invariably in tune 
and read her part with the sincerity of 


the true musician. Applause 


that 


brought her out at least half a doze 


times was her reward. 


Friends of Music 


Friends of Music, Artur Bodan 
conductor; Charlotte Ryan and Ma 
Telva, soloists. 
afternoon. The program: 

Overture and Duet from “Beatrice 

Se ere 3e1 
Mmes. Telva and Ryan 

Prelude, March and Dream Music 

from 
Chinese 

Miss Ryan and Mr. Wagenaar 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 


D. B. 


zky, 


rion 


Town Hall, March 8, 


RE. ond id Wd a 4.45, 644-0 Smeta! 
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Brahms 


This, the seventh concert of 
amicable to music, presented much 


familiar music and a compete nove 


this being the first public perform: 
of Mr. Wagenaar’s lovely songs. 


those 


un- 
l¢yr 
LV, 


ince 


These 


furnished the most interesting moments 


of the afternoon. Mr. Wagenaar 
born in Holland, but is now residen 
New York, and was, for two season 
member of the Philharmonic. 


was 
t in 


S, a 


“There is no attempt in this music,’ 


he says, “to be literally Chinese. 


The 


use of the pentatonic or Chinese scale 


is a mere device of color.” There 
three, “Auf dem Fliisse,” “Die Geh« 
nisvolle Fléte” and “Die Drei Prin 


ar‘ 
jm- 
Zes- 


sennen,” all of searching beauty, a well 


defined, spontaneous melodic line 


and 


an unusually piquant blending of tone 


color. The rhythms are original 


natural. 


and 


These pastels held their own 


amidst the masters whose works made 


up the program, and merit an e: 


repetition. They were delightfully s 


rly 
ung 


by Miss Ryan, who, with the composer, 


was recalled numerous times. 
Lancella, flautist, and Carlo Sod 
harpist, provided obbligati. 

The Berlioz overture, founded 


Nicola 


ero, 


on 


Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Noth- 


ing,” while somewhat flourishy 

thin-blooded like most of his works 
of real beauty and masterly form 
reveals his sensitive feeling for the 
chestra at its best. 





[Continued on page 31] 
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The Sad Tale of a Lavish Music Fund for 
the Poor Student, and of the Chief 
Executive Who Is Still Pondering— 
“Cleaning Up”? New York’s Stage and 
lis Possible Consequences to Some 
Lurid Librettos—Of Opera in English 
Generally and ‘‘Mandragola”’ in Par- 
ticular—A Real Musical Philanthropy 
That Paves the Way to a Deéebut— 
Hazards of Life on the Ocean Wave— 
A Havana Critic Surveys Walter Dam- 
rosch—Vienna Bars Jazz 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is most unusual, I know, for my 
pages to carry mundane news items in- 
stead of the customary cogitations, but 
the importance of the events recorded 
warrants this departure. I feel sure 
you may agree with me after you read 
these highly exclusive dispatches from 
my own radio set. 

This instrument has the fascinating 
faculty of disclosing future as well as 
contemporary happenings, so you are 
assured of news reports which are re- 
ligiously accurate and fair. 

Here are the special aerial messages 
fresh from the ether: 

ok ok * 

EGGVILLE, N. Y., (SPECIAL To MUSI- 
(AL AMERICA’S Pace 7).—A great 
fortune amounting to $36,000,000 has 
been bequeathed to American music by 
the lamented John True. No strings 
are tied to the gift. 

“It is my desire,” the late financier 
and musie lover states plainly in his will, 
“that this money be devoted to aid the 


tause of music and musicians. 

“I have full faith in the executors of 
ny will and leave the practical details 
i the operation of my musical founda- 
‘on to them.” 






’ 


* * * 
New York, Jan. 11, 1923 (by Asso- 
‘ted Press).—Ten thousand musicians 
fepresenting all the musical organiza- 
‘ons in this city joined in a celebration 
“st night to commemorate the great 
*quest left to music by the late John 


rue, 


Similar celebrations are being held 
toughout the whole nation. Repre- 
‘ttative musicians of Europe have 
(led their congratulations to America. 
; Committee has been formed to plan 
“t the raising of a monument to John 
‘Tue, the great musical philanthropist. 
* * * 


,-GGVILLE, Jan. 13, 1923.—The trustees 
‘the John True Musical Foundation 
‘med the director of the Foundation 
“ay. He is Prof. Aloysius P. Snookus, 
eminent butter and egg merchant of 
IS city, 

| While I am not strictly speaking,” 
Prof. Snookus, when interviewed, 


. mi ician, yet I feel that my broad 
‘verience in my chosen field has given 


Keen insight into musical pedagogy 


tural subjects. In fact I just 
,, culture. 
‘* 4m a member of the Epworth 


oO 
4 


, sue, a past president of the Purity 
...iation, and I might say without 
“Ung that my ancestry is of the best. 


' lavorite books are the Bible, Shake- 





speare’s plays, the Book of Etiquette and 
the Blue Book. 

“I prefer not to speak of my plans 
for administering the foundation, ex- 
cept to say that my prime object will 
be to help music in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the late John True. 
Music is a great art and . . . (The 
interview is broken off at this point 
because of static.) 

Bo * ok 


EGGVILLE, Jan. 29, 1924.—Prof. Snook- 
us, the Director of the John True Musi- 
cal Foundation, stated today that he 
was pondering over the details of his 
plans for furthering music in America. 
It is said that more than 10,000 applica- 
tions have been made to the Foundation. 

K * * 


EGGVILLE, Aug. 6, 1925.—Prof. Snook- 
us stated today he was still pondering. 
ok * ok 


EGGVILLE, Nov. 1, 1926.—Details of 
the plans of the Foundation were an- 
nounced today by Prof. Snookus at a 
special meeting of the Thé-Dansant 
Circle in the Ritzy. 

“The great need of this country musi- 
cally,” stated Prof. Snookus, “is a higher 
grade of piano tuners. I have been in- 
vestigating this subject very thoroughly 
with the aid of the Burns Detective Bu- 
reau, the Purity League and a staff of 
remarkable musicians and pedagogues. 
I know they are remarkable because my 
experience as a butter and egg expert 
enables me to pick out the finest strains. 

“Nineteen scholarships have been 
given out to worthy piano-tuners with 
the understanding that they pursue their 
studies exclusively with the teachers I 
have personally selected for them. Of 
course, I have only picked out piano- 
tuners who hold degrees from Harvard, 
Northwestern and Princeton, for if we 
permit the educational standards of our 
piano-tuners to sink below a_ certain 
standard where shall we be artistically? 
Where are we musically? Personally I 
don’t know—but this is not for pub- 
lication.” 

a 

EGGVILLE, April 1, 1927.—Prof. Snook- 
us admitted today he had abandoned his 
Piano-Tuners’ Academy, “on the advice 
of distinguished musicians and fellow 
butter and eggs experts.” The twelve- 
story building erected by Prof. Snookus 
to house the Academy will be torn down 
at once. 

“T have much better plans in mind,” 
he stated. “I am now going off to Nice 
to consult some distinguished musicians. 
In the meanwhile I have distributed 2700 
free scholarships.” 

He indignantly denied the rumor that 
he was about to change the name of the 
John True Foundation to the Aloysius 
P. Snookus Fund. “That,” he added, “is 
a matter for further deliberation.” 
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EGGVILLE, March 4, 1928.—Prof. 
Snookus has denied himself to all news- 
paper interviewers. “They are,” he said 
pointedly, “people who have only one 
object—information. This, of course, I 
cannot give them. 

“IT might tell you, however, sir, that 
I am in constant consultation with dis- 
tinguished musicians. Also, I °: have 
made a comprehensive survey of the 
whole world. When I find somebody who 
can explain what all this information 
means I may speak, not before. No, 
you may emphatically deny the rumor 





that I am financing the tour of the 
Trained Seal Quartet.” 
er 

MosBILeE, ALA., April 1, 1930.—An 


auditorium seating 12,000 persons is to 
be erected on the Gulf of Mexico by 
Prof. Snookus, the noted musical philan- 


thropist. The hall will be devoted ex- 
clusively to vocal music. “What the 
country needs,” stated the Professor, 


who is a handsome gentleman, “is more 
tenors. I have been advised by eminent 
musicians, and therefore I have decided 
to put up this great auditorium on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico.” 


* * * 


MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 15, 1930.—The 
Snookus Vocal Auditorium is to be con- 
verted into an aquarium. “With the as- 
sistance of a famous musician,” stated 
Prof. Snookus, “I have decided to get 
deeper into the roots of musical educa- 
tion in America. Now, Italy is full of 
singers—why? Because of the un- 
surpassed quality and quantity of her 
fish. If properly prepared fish is the 
best possible aid to a vocal career, give 
the country better fish and you give 
her better singers. I believe in going 
right into the heart of things. 

“There will also be a squirrel depart- 


ment in my Singers’ Aquarium, for the 
benefit of American composers. 
ae ee 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 18, 1959.— 
Members of the Snookus Advisers’ So- 
ciety celebrated its golden jubilee last 
night. The Society is composed of noted, 
distinguished and eminent musicians 
who have advised Prof. Snookus at vari- 
ous periods as to how the vast fortune 
of the John True bequest, made years 
ago for music, should be expended. A 
collection was taken up for the 78,560 
needy soloists who have been graduated 
from the Snookus Scholarship Schools 
during the past forty years. 
at aie tae 


NEw YorK, Oct. 11, 1960.—A notable 
banquet was given last night by the 
Newspaper Club in honor of G. G. Goops, 
the oldest reporter in the United States, 
who is said to be the only living news- 
paper man who has never been ejected 
from the headquarters of the Snookus 
Musical Foundation. 

“IT cannot explain why the Foundation 
people paid me this distinction,” said 
Mr. Goops when he received the diamond- 
studded memorial watch, “but it may be 
because I never asked them for informa- 
tion about the progress of the plans.” 

a | 

NEw York, April, 1999.—Jemmie 
Duffus of this city is believed to be the 
oldest living alumnus of the Snookus 
Academy of Piano-Tuners. 

“IT remember the days when old Prof. 
Snookus first established his Bureau of 
Sleuths for the Detection of Musicians,” 
stated the veteran musician to a re- 
porter. 

“T can go back as far as the Singing 
Aquarium, which was built somewhere 
down South and which was later turned 
into a sardine factory and fertilizing 
plant. 

“T can even recall the good old Insti- 
tute for the Propagation of Coloratura 
Sopranos founded by Prof. Snookus. 
The Institute was later changed into the 
Snookus University for Teaching Li- 
bretto-Reading in the Dark, which you 
doubtless remember, finally became the 
Snookus Home for Superannuated Musi- 
cal Scholarship Applicants, a_ highly 
worthy benevolence, I might remark. 

“Those were the good old days, young 
fellow. Thanks to my daily regimen 
of five strong cigars, a half gallon of 
Edinburgh pre-war waters and four 
square meals, I am hale and hearty at 


109. 

“No, I have not heard from Prof. 
Snookus for two years. At that time, 
you know, he had in mind a new plan 
for advancing the cause of music in 
America, suggested, I believe, by a few 
distinguished musicians. 

“T asked him for details but he ex- 
plained courteously that, of course, he 
could not speak prematurely. He made 
it plain, however, that the Foundation 
should be in operation before long. 

“Fine old gentleman, that Prof. Snook- 
us; handsome, too! I do hope you re- 
porters will give him a little time to 
work out his ideas.” 

* * a” 


You know how feverishly the police 
and a special jury of citizens are work- 
ing to clean up the theatrical situation 
in New York. 

No sensible person can object to a 
house-cleaning of the stage as far as the 
wantonly nasty plays are concerned. A 
general censorship of plays, of books, 
or any form of expression, however, is 
repugnant to the democratic intelligence, 
inasmuch as existing laws amply pro- 
tect the public. 

If the State adopts the suggestion of 
the zealous “reformers” and enacts the 
so-called “Clean Books Law,” the whole 
operatic stage must suffer. 

This law would prohibit the appear- 
ance of any libretto which contained 
even one offending sentence. As the in- 
terpretation of the law would be in the 
hands of policemen and _ self-appointed 
reformers, the performance of many a 
masterpiece of lyric drama could be pro- 
hibited. The “Ring” would be stopped, 
several of Puccini’s operas would be 
banned and a dozen or two other works 
might be branded as “improper.” 

The same type of mind which is try- 
ing to bulldoze our law-makers into pro- 
hibiting Sunday symphonic concerts is 
interested in promoting the “clean” books 
bill. 

In one way the passage of such a 
censorship law might help music. 

Think of the vast crowds which would 
flock to the Metropolitan in New York 
and the Auditorium in Chicago to hear 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “Faust” after 
a police sergeant had officially declared 
them “salacious and highly imprope) 




















pieces, menacing the morals of the com. 
munity”! 
. fie 

No human being has yet proved that 
opera cannot be given in English just 
as well as in any other tongue. 

As to the desirability of performing 
all opera in English, that is quite an- 
other matter. 

When the librettists and translators 
demonstrate that they can cast their 
thoughts in good, singable English—and 
there is evidence to prove they can— 
and the American public and patrons 
of music demand opera in their own 
language, then and then only shall opera 
be produced in the vernacular in this 
country. I do not refer to the Metro- 
politan, for we require at least one in- 
ternational opera center. 

Opera companies in America flourish 
only on the good will of the audiences 
and the generosity of the patrons. No 
opera director would have the hardihood, 
or lack of acumen, to withstand the pres- 
sure of his supporters; he must sell 
his operatic wares and he will do any- 
thing to oblige his customers. This de- 
mand is crystallizing, owing to effectual 
propaganda, in several cities, so the 
logical outcome is the formation of small 
opera companies to produce opera in 
English. When I say there is a definite 
demand for the use of the vernacular, 
I mean that small, interested bands of 
persons are taking a lively interest in 
furthering the movement. There is as 
yet no popular outcry for opera in En- 
glish—as yet. 

* ok ok 


These new opera and opéra comique 
companies which will endeavor to prove 
English is singable have not begun their 
labors, so all I can do is to wish them 

- well; certainly our American musicians 
and audiences will give their warm sup- 
port to these valuable experiments. 

I trust the new companies will not 
follow too closely in the footsteps of the 
Little Opera Company of America. This 
organization has the laudable ambition 
to present opéra comique in English. I 
applaud the opera-in-English ideals of 
the company, but I must reserve my ap- 
proval of methods followed to realize 
the objective. An indifferent opera score 
is a bad vehicle for an English libretto, 
or any kind of book, for that matter. 

Originally the story of “Mandragola” 
vas in Italian, but the original has been 
translated into German; and it was from 
this libretto that Alfred Kreymborg made 
his English book. The English looks 
well in print and it unquestionably is a 
fine piece of writing, but the perform- 
ance proves that the librettist has not 
considered the instrument for which he 
has written—the human voice. The 
singers did nobly, considering the weak 
music, the difficulties of the text—which 
would have been just as clumsy if 
written in Italian, French or German 
by an inexperienced librettist. 

How in the world can we expect even 
a routined musician like Mr. Waghalter 
to penetrate the meaning and spirit of 
English words when he necessarily has 
but a slight knowledge of our tongue? 
He composed his music, of course, on 
the German libretto, so it would be un- 
fair, perhaps, to hold him culpable for 
the Englished text; besides, it was 
enough of a responsibility for him to 
look after the music. 

I would not have this experiment dis- 
courage the movement for the use of 
English. The sins of the composer should 
not be visited on the head of the libret- 
tist. Doubtless an able writer like 
Kreymborg will be able, if competently 
advised, to turn out a singable, worth- 
while English libretto. 

I hope he keeps on trying, for Ameri- 
can librettists are a scarce commodity. 

At that, the English words are a lot 
better than the German music—which is 
a solace to many of us! 


* * * 


“How can I best serve the cause of 
music? I want to do something prac- 
tical and sensible. Tell me how.” 

This question was propounded to Alex- 
ander Lambert, the eminent pianist and 
pedagogue, a year ago by a certain 
gentleman who is a devoted friend of 
music. 

I have just discovered that it is due to 
Mr. Lambert’s sensible suggestion to this 
gentleman that a-very practical musica! 
philanthropy has been instituted. 

Every young musician of limited means 
and full of ambition has faced the début 
problem, for upon the successful out- 
come of this official launching depends 
a great deal. 

So Mr. Lambert, out of the-richness 
of his contact with musicians, suggested 


[Continued on page 8] 
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_with a deadly regularity. 








that the philanthropist provide the 
means for these débuts. The gentleman 
immediately adopted the idea, and today 
six qualified artists may avail themselves 
of the liberal fund every year. 

I learn further that the wise gentle- 
man is so delighted with the results of 
the plan that he will make provisions 
for the idea to be continued after he 
passes, 

This is real philanthropy! 

* + * 


Even a protracted and desperate ill- 
ness has its compensations. It may ac- 
tually prove a blessing in disguise. 

I had some such thought as this, back 
in the crannies of my mind, as I listened 
to Martinelli in “Pagliacci” the other 
night, when he staged his ‘“come-back”’ 
after his long and gruelling battle with 
the fever that struck him down nearly 
three months ago. 

The tenor had the triumph of his 
career, but it was not so much the suc- 
cession of demonstrations that impressed 
me as it was the stirring quality of his 
singing. 

Clean living tells. Here was a man 
who only a few weeks ago was fighting 
for his life and not only was he singing 
with all his customary vigor and power, 
but actually with a fresher, more vi- 
brant tone than before he was struck 
down. His rugged constitution ap- 
parently brought him through the 
struggle with his general health unim- 
paired, and the rest, it would seem, was 
just what his voice needed to restore it 
to its best. And that best, as Metro- 
politan habitués know, is about as fine 
tenor singing as one is likely to hear 
anywhere. 

_It is now about ten years since Mar- 
tinelli made his début at the Metro- 
politan and in that decade he has given 
heroic service. Few artists have been 
so dependable, season after season. In 
this respect Martinelli’s career at the 
Metropolitan has been like Caruso’s—he 
has always been ready to do what he 
was called on to do, even to singing some 
réles which seemed uncongenial to him. 

Caruso’s passing placed additional 
heavy burdens on his younger country- 
man. A number of the more heroic of 
the fallen tenor’s parts were given to 
Martinelli and he took up the burden 
of carrying on the Caruso tradition. 

Now, as every judicious opera patron 
knows, not all of Caruso’s influence was 
for the good of younger artists at the 
Metropolitan. Perhaps more than any 
other singer he was responsible for the 
big-tone habit, and there was a period 
when tenors and baritones all seemed 
to be striving to get the same sort of 
tremendous high tones that Caruso was 
using, to the excitement of the standee 
throngs. 

Martinelli and Amato were among 
those who seemed unduly influenced in 
this way, and my belief at the time was 
that both were risking injury to their 
voices. Amato, as everyone knows, was 
forced to drop out; but Martinelli, after 
a. season or two in which the quality 
of his voice was below par, took a fresh 
grip and has since been singing with 
all of his old vitality of tone. 

Meanwhile, he has grown steadily as 
an artist, and to him have been intrusted 
the tenor parts of many of the impor- 
tant revivals and novelties of recent 
years. I have reason to believe that 
there is no artist at the Metropolitan 
of whom General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza thinks more highly. 

Listening to the tenor’s ringing tone 
and his highly emotional use of it at 
the “Pagliacci” performance, I could not 
help thinking that the sturdiness of this 
artist’s work reflects sturdiness of char- 
acter. I have yet to hear anything but 
praise of him from his fellow singers. 
He should go his own way in all his 
réles, since he is too fine an artist to 
need to imitate Caruso or anyone else; 
and that is what I am convinced Mar- 
tinelli, who is now only about forty, and 
therefore at his prime, will do in the 
new period of his career on which he 
now is entering. 

* * * 


Every ocean traveler has vivid mem- 
ories of that tradition of the sea, the 
ship concert. 

I recall one concert for the usual 
benefit, the Widows’ and Sailors’ Fund. 
Seven renowned artists were on the pro- 
gram, besides a panful of the usual 
smaller fry. The opening number was 
to be a piano solo. 


It was a stormy evening, with a head- 
on wind pitching the ship up and down 
The rather 
scanty audience heard with regret that 
the pianist could not appear. The violin- 
ist and accompanist who were down for 
the second number also found it im- 
possible to appear, and the same mys- 
terious reason known only to sea voy- 
agers kept away the other artists, with 
the exception of a hardy young Scottish 
tenor. This brawny laddie was not to 
be stopped by any squeamish antics of 
the boat, so he alone appeared on that 
evening, playing his own accompani- 
ments. 

As the audience had dwindled down 
to three, the captain, the tenor’s wife, 
and a mate, the quality of his music 
really did not matter. 

And yet the receipts of this concert 
amounted to hundreds of dollars—that 
is the point I would make. 

Virtually everybody aboard ship pat- 
ronizes these concerts; doubtless the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund gains thous- 
ands of dollars as the fruits of the 
volunteered services of the artists. 

And now the whole institution of the 
ship’s concert is threatened. 

The truth of the matter is that many 
artists are peeved at the recent action 
of the steamship companies. 

These companies have agreed among 
themselves to grant no further reduction 
in rates to artists and other travelers 
of prominence. For years it has been 
the custom of most steamship companies 
to offer special inducements to well- 
known musicians. The companies at- 
tracted patronage to their lines by let- 
ting it be known generally that artists 
of distinction used their boats and no 
other. 

In return for this courtesy the artist 
would appear at a ship’s concert, con- 
tributing artistic services. which ashore 
would command many hundreds of dol- 
lars, The arrangement has always bee. 
satisfactory all around, for the artists, 
their fellow passengers, the lines, and 
presumably for the absent widows and 
orphans. 

Rates doubled a few years ago, and I 
suppose the lines found they needed all 
the revenue they could get; the higher 
the fares were pushed, the more eager 
our new crops of millionaires would 
battle for the privilege of engaging the 
royal suite. 

All this is tough on the artist. 

The railroads eliminated all conces- 
sions years ago; the hotels have in- 
creased their prices, advanced the rates 
on ice water and food—and declined to 
recognize their old friend, the touring 
artist; the music publisher stopped the 
professional copy custom; the concert 
managers no longer mail out stacks of 
passes. The action of the steamship 
people is no surprise. 

Anyhow, the artist holds the solution 
in his own hand: he may spend his sum- 
mer in this country, in the pleasant out- 
skirts of Omaha, Kansas City or El 
Paso, for example, or he can do a little 
cutting-down on his’ own account—let 
him eliminate his own free appearances. 

Personally speaking, now that it looks 
as if the ships’ concerts will be aban- 
doned, I may decide again to venture 
forth on the high seas. 

* K of 


Walter Damrosch brought back many 
mementoes of his historical invasion of 
Havana (which, you know, was an im- 
portant winter resort before Miami, 
Fla., captured her trade), including a 
hatful of degrees, several pounds of 
diplomas and a gallon or two, I sup- 
pose, of decorations. 

Not the least among these recuerdos 
is a serap-book of clippings relating to 
Walter and his Symphony. In this pre- 
cious volume appears this luxurious 
tropical estimate, penned by the noted 
critic of El Sol, Havana’s conservative 
newspaper: 

“Ts he American? Praised be America, 
which has made a cosmopolitan of this 
high musical personage. We knew him 
by name, but we did not have the faintest 
conception of the grandeur of this in- 
terpreter of the highest glories of music. 

“We knew of course that Beethoven 
is the Jehovah of the Symphony, but 
we did not know that Damrosch was 
the god of his interpretation. He, more 
than the performers themselves who ac- 
companied him last Friday, was the one 
who created, as it were, the Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

“How well he translated the genius 
of Liszt, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky! 
Those players on the stage of the Payret 
Theater were great; Damrosch was su- 
preme. 

“As a Titan-conductor he superbly 
mastered the difficulties without hesita- 
tions, and with the dizzy rush of an 


ideal colorist he carried along all kinds 
of motions, piling Pelions on Ossas, 
Horebs on Sinais of sounds and har- 
monies. 

“Nothing more portentous has been 
seen, nor ever will be, than that which 
those 60 to 100 artists animated by a 
single soul in a superhuman accord of 
marvelous perfection realized! _ : 

“It seemed as if, not from the instru- 
ments, but from him issued that inunda- 
tion of light drawn over the musical 
staff.” 

Needless to say, Walter visited the 
editorial offices of H/ Sol and indignantly 
denied the allegations. 

* x * 


At first blush I rejoiced to hear that 
the burgomaster in Vienna had issued 
an order forbidding jazz music and 
dances. 

Then I reflected and changed my mind. 

The Vienna burgomaster means well, 
but he is a poor psychologist. Now that 
jazz is prohibited, Vienna is sure to 
have more syncopation than ever, on 
the same principle as our own national 
prohibition, says your 
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but which do not grant certificates or 
diplomas which are recognized by the 
Association. 

Uniformity in the award of degrees 
in music is also strongly recommended, 
so that the achievements for which these 
stand shall have somewhat the same 
worth as in the strictly academic world. 

With respect to the awarding of de- 
grees, the commission recommends: 

That the doctor of music degree should 
be conferred only as an honorary degree 
for outstanding achievements in the field 
of musical endeavor. Further, that the 
names of musicians upon whom the doc- 
tor of music degree is to be conferred 
should be submitted to the Association 
for its approval. 

That the master degree in music 
should be granted for not less than one 
year’s work in residence, after the bach- 
elor of music degree has been granted by 
a school recognized by the association. 
That the master music degree be grant- 
ed with applied music as the major sub- 
ject and with composition as a second- 
ary subject, or that it should be granted 
for work in composition as a major sub- 
ject. 

The commission recommends that en- 
trance requirements for this degree be 
high school graduation or its equivalent. 
The musical knowledge required for ad- 
mission to the course should consist of 
a knowledge of elementary theory, nota- 
tion and scale construction. 

The _ soloists’s diploma should be 
granted after a four years’ conserva- 
tory course. The course should be es- 
sentially the same as the course for the 
bachelor of music degree, but without 
any academic requirements, entrance to 
the course to be on the same basis as en- 
trance to the degree course, as with the 
elimination of the 24 units of academic 
subjects only 96 units will be required 
for graduation. It is assumed that a 
higher standard in applied music must 
be maintained. 

The commission recommends that the 
teacher’s certificate should be granted 
after at least a three years’ course, 
which includes an intensive study of 
pedagogy and actual practice teaching 
in addition to the regular work of the 
first three years of the diploma course. 

Those present at the convention in- 
cluded Kenneth M. Bradley, director of 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the Association; George W. 
Chadwick, director of New England 
Conservatory: of Music, Boston; Harold 
Randolph, director of Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Music, Baltimore; Gilbert 
Coombs. director of Coombs’ Broad 
Street Conservatory, Philadelphia; Felix 
Borowski, president, Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago; John R. Hat- 
staedt, president of American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago; Grace Spofford, 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelvhia; 
Karl Faelten, Boston: William McPhail, 
director of McPhail Conservatory of 
Music, Minneapolis: Dean Earl Moore, 
director of University School of Music, 


University of Michigan, Ann A by. 
Dean Harold Butler, University of * yr. 
cuse Music School, Syracuse; W. (ray 
Egbert, director of Ithaca, Conserv. toy, 


-of Music, Ithaca; Earl Rosenberg, ¢ ire. 


tor of Horner Institute of Music, a). 
sas City, Kan.; Frederic Cowle, dir cto, 
of Conservatory of Music, Louis ‘i\, 
Ky.; Kate S. Chittenden, directo. ,; 
American Institute of Applied Mi sic,; 
Arts, New York City, and Louise W< ste. 
velt, Columbia School of Music, Chi ay 

Frederick Jacobi’s “Assyrian”  3yn. 
phony was given a first local per?»rn. 
ance by the Rochester Philharmonic (); 
chestra under Albert Coates last \ vec 
The work which was given its first per. 
formance last November by the Sa) 
Francisco Symphony, proved one 0! th 
most vital American symphonic work; 
heard in some time. The first movemen 
is inspired by an Assyrian sculpture of 
“The Lion Hunt,” and the savagery of 
mood, the merciless and inhumane 1». 
tive exemplified in the sculptured record 
are expressed in instrumentation of ep. 
phatic hardness, blare and percussion 
The second section of the work, sugges. 
ing a moonlit night in Nineveh, is of 
great musical beauty. The finest ¢. 
fects are achieved in the last movement 
of the symphony, in which there is , 
stirring finale which aroused the adui. 
ence to genuine enthusiasm. The con. 
poser was compelled to acknowledge ap. 
rlause. 

At the last matinée concert, on Thurs. 
dav afternoon of this week, Howari 
Hanson’s symphonic poem, “Lux Ae. 
erna” was given its first American per. 
formance. Mr. Hanson, who is the 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music, conducted the performance of his 
own work. It is music of large concep. 
tion, modern in its trend and reveals the 
original bent of the composer, as hi 
other performed works have done. A. 
bert Coates will conclude his Rochester 
season on Thursday evening, March |! 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, ani 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, both of the Metro 
politan, gave a highly successful join 
recital in Rochester. 

Mary ERTZ WILL. 
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Opera Again to  Visil 
Rochester 

RocHESTER, N. Y., March 7.—The 
Metropolitan Opera Company will again 
visit Rochester this year for two per 


formances in the Eastman Theater, 4 
it did last season. On May 6 “Falstaff 
will be sung with a cast including An- 
tonio Scotti, Lawrence Tibbett, Adam 
Didur, Armand Tokatyan, _Lucrezi 
Bori, Queena Mario, Marion Telva ani 
Kathleen Howard. Tullio Serafin wi! 
conduct. “Boris Godounoff” will be given 
on the following night, with Feodor 
Chaliapin, Jose Mardones, _ Ralpi 
Errolle, Lawrence Tibbett, Jeanne (or 
don, Ellen Dalossy and Kathleen Hov- 
ard, Gennaro Papi conducting. 


Heceneencenaereneerecenrierrnrene 


Metropolitan 
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Home for Aged Musicians 
Planned by Steiner 
Foundation 


HE erection of a home where 

aged or infirm musicians may — 
rest or devote themselves to artistic 
work is planned at Bay Shore, — 
L. I., where construction of 4 | 
twenty-room house has already | 
begun under the auspices of the | 
Steiner Foundation. This body was | 
recently organized, with Emma F&. | 
Steiner as president, and will give 
a benefit concert by an orchestra 
under Miss Steiner’s leadership at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 7 in the interest of the 
Foundation. At the concert, ac 
cording to an announcement made 
this week, Miss Steiner and Mar- 
garet L. McDonald, both incorpo 
rators of the project, will presen 
to the Foundation the five-acre 
tract of wooded land at Bay Shore 
as a site for the home. ' The plans 
for the structure include an auc! 
torium, with an organ and other 
instruments, a library and musi¢ 
room. The conditions and agé 
limits governing admission to the 
home will be decided later by the 
president and the board of direc 
tors, Miss Steiner stated recently 
but they will be guided in the! 
decision without prejudice as °° 
race or creed. 
corporators of the project nam¢¢ 
in the announcement were rs 
Oliver Harriman, second v'°® 
president, and Jules Brulatour 
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EPAILOWSKY PLAYS 
WITH STOCK FORCES 


Vetzler Leads “Visions” in 
Symphony’s Concert — 
Prize Winner Heard 
By Eugene Stinson 





CurcaGo, March 7.—Alexander Brail- 
wsky’s local début as soloist with the 
‘hicago Symphony at its subscription 
concerts of Feb. 27 and 28, was an 
vent of much interest. He displayed 
«re and brilliance in his performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C Minor, to- 
wether with sweep and eloquence. The 
Kyst two movements of the work dis- 
played the remarkable young artist’s 
poetic imagination, his feeling for con- 
tour, phrasing and mellow, expansive 
one, and the strength and swiftness of 
his technic was disclosed in a colossal 
performance of the last movement. 

The pianist had an enthusiastic re- 
eption and extra numbers were added 
ns encores. : 

Another noted guest in the same pro- 
rams was Hermann Hans Wetzler, who 
onducted his own “Visions,” a set of six 
pieces for orchestra, dealing somewhat 
iystically with the soul and its longings. 
he work is based upon an admirable, if 


thoroughly conventional, scheme of har- 
mony and structure, yet its decoration is 
accomplished with forcefulness, inge- 
nuity and considerable imagination. 

Frederick Stock’s contribution to the 
list were a seemingly perfect interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Third ‘Leonore” 
Overture and a fine performance of 
Brahm’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. 

Robert Quick, a young violin student, 
was soloist as at the orchestra’s “popu- 
lar” concert on the evening of Feb. 26. 
The artist, who was the winner in the 
competition conducted by the Society of 
American artists in co-operation with 
Mr. Stock and the Orchestral Associa- 
tion, in his performance of Spohr’s 
“Gesangscene,” showed a true instinct 
for his instrument, a tone of a great deal 
of beauty and ample expressiveness. 
Rhythmic and melodic problems were 
solved with ease, and his performance 
gave pleasure to a very large audience. 





Long Beach Singer Goes to New York 


LONG BEACH, CAL., March 7.—David 
Lytell Hutton, baritone and teacher, has 
left recently for New York, where he 
will continue his music studies. Mr. 
Hutton has been soloist and choir direc- 
tor of the Church of the Nazarene and 
director of voice in the American School 
of Music. He has also taught in Fuller- 
ton and other towns near Long Beach. 
Mr. Hutton was coach and manager of 
the Spanish Concert Singers and has 
also presented other attractions. 
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It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artiste and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefally yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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Amenican Student Finds Inspiration 


in Aesthetic Atmosphere of France 


VOUUEAUUUUADUUEAAUOONAMEOSOU CASAL EGA EA TAA 


¢éTXHE romance, history and aesthetic 
beauty of France are marvelous 
stimulants to an American singer,” says 
Dicie Howell, American soprano, who 
recently returned from a tour of Europe 
which culminated in a stay of some 
months in the country of which she 
speaks. 
“All roads of the artistic world lead 
to Paris, and mine almost ended there” 
—for she found it a warm and cordial 


city. Miss Howell was pleasantly occu- 
pied in days that were all too short for 
her studies and observations. The Ameri- 
can Woman’s Club in Paris was but one 
of the many American institutions which 
won her unstinted praise. It is in that 
splendid organization that the American 
student is given an opportunity to appear 
each week before an audience in a beau- 
tiful music hall. The clubhouse is one 
of the finest mansions of Paris and offers 
a welcome to all American artists if 
they show ability. 

“When I sailed,” says Miss Howell, 
“it was with the intention of visiting 
England, France and Germany, but I 
had scarcely landed before I realized that 
[ was not on a tourist’s expedition. I 
was quite content to remain in France 
and absorb the atmosphere and music 
of that astonishing country. Incidental- 
ly, it seems to me that Roussel is writing 
finer songs—songs that are better for 
the voice, than any other French com- 
poser. 

“We all know the admirable facilities 
for study offered in America; but so 
long as we love and sing the great music 
of the European masters there will al- 
ways be the need of contact with the 
country and the people who have pro- 
duced and preserved this music. There 
is no denying the enrichment and broad- 


ening of one’s musical outlook by this 
study of people—their arts and lan- 
guage. I am certainly a loyal American 


artist and feel that my own people gave 
me a splendid start on my career before 
I felt inclined to travel far, but the 
benefit derived from my stay in Europe 
cannot be overestimated. 

“The average American singer is over- 
taught in his own country. He goes to 
a large city, say New York, to study. 
There he encounters, as his teacher, a 
personality more forceful than his own. 
As a result he loses invaluable natural 
characteristics in the subsequent drive 
for popularity and commercial success. 
Most American singers have grown into 
their careers with minds inclined to be 
over-analytical, which is well enough if 
we do not stop there; we are not too 
temperamental as a race. Minds so in- 
clined must watch carefully, else imagi- 
nation will starve, so easily are poetry 
and love of art destroyed.” 

Miss Howell’s love of the history and 
literature of France had given her the 
thrill of anticipation experienced only 
by travelers on entering that country. 
The old chateaux of the Loire Valley 




















Photo by Mishkin 
Dicie Howell, Soprano 


stand out vividly in Miss Howell’s mem- 
ories of this land of romance. 

“The culture and influence found in 
the paintings of the old masters are 
inescapable, for the arts are much more 
closely allied than the passerby im- 
agines. 

“Europe offers a most gorgeous feast 
for the student.” 

With these words Miss Howell returns 
to her native country, happy to be ac- 
tively singing again. 

WILLIAM SPIER. 


Milwaukee to Have New Music School 


MILWAUKEE, March 7.—J. R. Meyer, 
director of the Milwaukee Institute of 
Music, is opening a large musical school 
on the west side of Milwaukee in addi- 
tion to the school now conducted on 
Prospect Avenue. Mr. Meyer has as- 
signed from twenty to twenty-five teach- 
ers to the new school, which is at 
Forty-fourth Street and North Avenue. 
Arnold Krueger and his school of pic- 
ture organ teaching will be identified 
with the school, Mr. Krueger being the 
manager. 

Frieda Hempel to Sing in Carnegie Hall 

Frieda Hempel will give a New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 25, just previous to her depar- 
ture for her tour of the Pacific Coast. 
Mme. Hempel will give a popular pro- 
gram, including operatic arias from “I 
Puritani” and “The Daughter of the 
Regiment.” Coenraad V. Bos will be 
at the piano, and Louise P. Fritze, the 
assisting flautist. 
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Week Brings Many of Season’s “Finals” at ocr 


PTT MM mm mmm 
Gilda in the early Verdi work. 


Martinelli, Returning After 
Illness of Three Months, 
Creates Furore as “Canio” 
in “Pagliacci”—“Africana,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Falstaff” Given for 
Last Time Until Next Year 
—“Walktre” Sung as Third 
of Matinée Wagner Cycle— 
“Roméo et Juliette” Heard 
for First Time Since Open- 
ing Week, with Johnson and 
Bori in Leading Roles 

— Ke | HE week of opera, more 

| than half of which con- 

sisted of final’perform- 
ances of the season, 
penne one. of the 
most interesting events 
of the season in the reappearance 
after three months, of Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, who only recently recovered 
from a serious attack of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Martinelli was heard as 
Canio in “Pagliacci” and was given 
an ovation by the entire audience 
on his first entrance as well as 
at the end of the first act and the 
conclusion of the opera. A superla- 
tively fine performance of “Walkiire” 
as the third of the series of special 
Wagner matinées drew a large au- 


dience that received the opera and 
the artists with much enthusiasm. 


The Final “Africana” 


Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” attracted a 
large attendance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of March 2. 
The occasion was a gala one since it 
marked the final appearance in opera 
this season of Beniamino Gigli who was 
heard as Vasco da Gamma. Salvos of 
applause together with many flowers 
showered upon him after the third act 
made it a memorable occasion. Mr. Gigli 
was in excellent voice and achieved a real 
triumph. Despite the apologies made for 
Elizabeth Rethberg, she sang the rdle 
of Selika admirably. Her lovely voice 
won for her hearty and continued out- 
burts of applause throughout the even- 
ing. Others in important roles, giving 
noteworthy performances, included 
Queena Mario, Adamo Didur, Paolo An- 
anian, Angelo Bada, Giuseppe Danise, 
Henriette Wakefield, Léon Rothier, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian and Max Altglass. 
Serafin conducted masterfully. 

M. B. S. 








“Roméo et Juliette” 


Youth, or at least the simulation of 
youth, had its fling at the Metropolitan 
Wednesday evening when “Roméo et Jul- 
iette” had its first repetition since early 
in the season. Edward Johnson and Lu- 
crezia Bori brought to the réles of the 
lovers the illusion so essential but so 
seldom achieved and sang Gounod’s 
music in a manner to make the listener 
forget the gulf between it and Shake- 
speare. Rarely has the final scene been 
so beautifully and tragically presented. 
The two parts were perfectly co-ordin- 
ated and there was a catch in the throats 
of many of the most sophisticated opera- 
goers as Romeo’s head fell forward with 
the last gasp of life, and Juliette crum- 
pled up on the steps of the catafalque, 
dead, beside him. The performance was 
in other ways an excellent one, Giu- 
seppe de Luca singing Mercutio with 
polished art, Léon Rothier investing 
Friar Laurent with his dignity of vocal 
style, Raymonde Delaunois singing Ste- 


phano pertly, and Adamo Didur wearing 
the robes of Capulet impressively. 
Others in the cast were Henriette Wake- 
field, Angelo Bada, Giordano Patrinieri, 
Milo Picco, Paolo Ananian and William 


Gustafson. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. B. B. 
“Walkiire’ in Ring Cycle 


How many Nibelungen years intervene 
between the various segments of the 
Ring can only be conjectured. None of 
the Wagner explicators ever has en- 
lightened us, for instance, as to how 
long Briinnhilde and Siegfried enjoyed 
the privacy of their fire-girded rock, be- 
tween the close of “Siegfried” and the 
opening. of “Gétterdimmerung,” The 
length of time Briinnhilde slept after 
“Walkiire’s” final curtain, her godhood 
gone but her youthfulness apparently 
unchanging, may be approximated from 
the age of the young Siegfried. But no 
one can say how long it took Wotan to 
people the earth with Walsungs. All of 
this apparently came to pass between the 
crossing of the Rainbow Bridge into 
Walhalla at the end of “Rheingold” and 
the brewing of the storm which opens 
“Walkiire” and brings together in a fate- 
ful snare two of these progeny, full- 
grown. 

Patrons of the Metropolitan’s Ring 
cycle wait just a week, Thursday to 
Thursday, to bridge the gap. In that 
week Wotan had changed in the identity 
of his embodiment from Michael Bohnen 
to Clarence Whitehill, and Fricka had 
undergone a metamorphosis from Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen to Karin Branzell. To 
somewhat further complicate a_ skein 
that was not of the Norns’ making, the 
earlier Fricka was now Briinnhilde. A 
third Wotan is in sight for the forth- 
coming “Siegfried,” which has been an- 
nounced, like “Rheingold,” as the only 
performance of the season. Perhaps 
there are many subscribers to the Ring 
series who welcome this opportunity to 
compare differing impersonations. 
Doubtless there are numerous others who 
find the change disturbing and would 
much prefer one Wotan, one Fricka, and 
one Siegfried, as well as a Briinnhilde 
who has never been anything but 
Briinnhilde, so far as this cycle is at 
issue. 

Irrespective of these considerations, 
this was an exceptionally rewarding 
“Walkiire.’” Mr. Whitehill’s All-Father 
had the nobility of bearing and the 
moving eloquence in the “Abschied” that 
have placed it so high among Wotans, 
present or past. Mme. Larsen-Todsen’s 
Briinnhilde was more restrained in ac- 
tion than at an earlier performance and 
more steady in song—the best Briinn- 
hilde, without a doubt, since this music- 
drama was restored. Karin Branzell’s 
singing of the music of Fricka bordered 
on the magnificent. Elizabeth Rethberg 
had thrilling moments as Sieglinde, and 
Rudolph Laubenthal gave Siegmund a 
manlier, more robust quality than that 
chronic sufferer from Teutonic tenoritis 
usually possesses. 

With the Valkyries whipped to some- 
thing more than customary intensity by 


Conductor Bodanzky in the final act; 
and with the orchestra playing with 
much fire, though not with its best qual- 
ity or greatest surety (perhaps it was 
due to overwork that the brasses fum- 
bled at times), this was a representation 
of much vitality and conviction. Only 
the Hunding of William Gustafson fell 
below the level of the ensemble, the voice 
having little of the savagery his garb 
and demeanor implied. O. T. 


Martinelli’s Return 


Giovanni Martinelli’s legion of friends 
peopled the Metropolitan Thursday 
night, eager to give him a welcome that 
would shake the girders of the historic 
old auditorium. “Pagliacci” was linked 
with “Coq d’Or” but the demonstration 
probably would have been the same if 
the opera had been “Cenerentola” or 
“Gazza Ladra.” The tenor’s long fight 
with the illness which came upon him 
after the revival of “Juive” in mid- 
December made his return an event for 
shouts and jubilations. As Canio in the 
Leoncavallo work, he made his re-entry 
in the donkey cart, beating the big drum 
so long associated with the lamented 
Caruso. The first glimpse of him was 
the signal for applause, which developed 
into a protracted demonstration. Sev- 
eral minutes elapsed before Canio 
could sing his first phrases. He was 
heavily applauded also after “Un tal 
Giocco,” was the center of another dem- 
onstration when he published the woes 
of “Vesti la Giubba,” and was the recip- 
ient of flowers which reached him in the 
wings at the opening of the second part. 
At the conclusion of the opera he was 
recalled again and again. 

Mr. Martinelli apparently returned in 
the prime of health, with his voice bene- 
fitted by his enforced rest. He sang ro- 
bustly, and with fresh and ringing qual- 
ity throughout. Dramatically, he was 
vigorous and effective. Queena Mario 
repeated her neatly turned Nedda and 
Giuseppe Danise was again a resonant- 
voiced Tonio. Lawrence Tibbett sang 
Silvio about as well as that part can 
be sung, and Giordano Paltrinieri was a 
lively and competent Beppe. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 

The cast of “Coq d’Or” included among 
the singers Thalia Sabanieva, Adamo 
Didur, Merle Alcock, Max Bloch, Louis 
D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian and Charlotte Ryan, 
and the pantomimists, Rosina Galli, 
Alexis Kosloff, Florence Rudolph, Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio, Ottokar Bartik, Isador 
Swee and Domenico Da Re. Mr. Bloch, 
whose tenor voice is a very high one, 
coped in workmanlike fashion with the 
music of the Astrologer, which hereto- 
fore has been the peculiar province of 


Rafaelo Diaz. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. B. B. 
“Rigoletto’s” Last Time 


The season’s last “Rigoletto” brought 
back Elvira de Hidalgo, who had not ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan since she em- 
bodied Rosina in “The Barber of Se- 
ville” early in the season, and provided 
her with an additional réle, that of the 


Opy 


site her as Il Duca was Giacomo [| ay». 
Volpi, the réle being the one in whi | 
made his Metropolitan début two se is0); 


ago. 


The jester about whom the tr: geq; 
centers sang with the thrice fa) 
voice of Giuseppe de Luca; and « 


hers 


in the cast, including José Mardon:s ;, 


Sparafucile, 


Jeanne Gordon as M 


ddo. 


lena, and Louis d’Angelo as Mont? 9), 
were familiar exponents of their jap: 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 


The Spanish soprano was a gir 
appealing Gilda, whose appearance 
in sharp contrast with that of 
interpreters of other 
Her voice, too, suggested youth, 


matronly 


ishly 
Was 
Some 
years, 
Ome. 


times with even a too childish qualijt 


though at other moments 


hardness. 


its close. 


inclined ; 


Her florid phrases were crisp. 
ly and cleanly sung, and she ended ‘“(a; 
Nome” with a very bright high tone thy 
brought on a tumult of applause. \; 
Lauri-Volpi was also youthful in appear. 
ance, bearing and voice, but sang up. 
evenly in the earlier scenes, apparently 
only finding himself as the opera drew t; 


Mr. 


de Luca’s Rigoletto, 4; 


heretofore, was beautifully sung in thy 
tenderer episodes and somewhat lacking 
in conviction and power in the mor 


tragic ones. 


Miss Gordon’s Maddalej, 


was an attractive one, and Mr. Mardone 
presented Sparafucile’s music with ,; 
beauty of tone-that made one suspe 
that assassins are a much better lot tha 
generally supposed. 


The Parting “Falstaff” 


Verdi’s ten-voiced fugue, “Tutto ne 
Mondo é Burla” closed the curtains op 
the season’s final performance of “F4). 
staff” Saturday night, and New York 
will see Antonio Scotti’s masterly in 
personation of the portly gallant no mor 
until next Winter. 
could scarcely have held a larger aud 
ence than that which called Scotti ani 


his fellow artists before the 
many times. There were two changes i! 


the cast, 


well as with silvery tone! 


O. T. 


The Metropolita 


curtail) 


Queena Mario stepping int 
the part of Anne and William Gustafso 
taking over the réle of Pistol. Miss Mar 

was charmingly youthful in appearane 
and action, and what a joy it was to hear 
the lovely soprano solo of the final scer 
sung with perfect fidelity to pitch « 


Gustaf: 


Mr. 


son, too, met the exactions of his comed; 


part ably. 


Lucrezia Bori as Mistress 


Ford, Marion Telva as Dame Quick 
and Lawrence Tibbett as Ford repeate 


their previous successes, 


and the other 


roles were deftly cared for by Kathleer 


Howard, Armand Tokatyan, 


Paltrinieri and Angelo Bada. 


Giordan 
Louis 


Burgstaller again evoked laughter as thi 


silent waiter in the inn scenes. 


Tull 


Serafin conducted a performance of mut 
vitality and charm. 


Taucher 


O. T. 


Final “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” was given a brilliant per 
formance at the Saturday matinée. Cu" 
in the title réle sang 
smotthly than usual and in other wa\' 
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sang in a manner that might have filled the heart of ANY OTHER 
SINGER of this day with an ardent desire to EMULATE SO AUTHOR- 
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Phone: ENDICOTT 1900 
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« ELSHUCO TRI 


hacieabhs musicians who comprehended ner 
other and gloried in the service of the composer. 
A large and delighted audience praised them.”— 


The Elshuco Trio uses only the Steinway Piano and records exclusively 


New 


New York Times, February 14, 1925. 
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“The 


brilliant, 
they refused to go home.” 


Emma Jeannette Brazier. 
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audience was so completely won by the 


Ann Arbor Times-News, Nov. 


100 W. 80th St., 
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melodious and unified playing that 


17th, 1924, 


New York City. 
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‘Chicago Musical College Prepares 


Dormitories for 550 Music Students 
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Proto of Mr, Borowski by Matzene; photo of Mr. Kinsey by Moffett 


Heads of the Chicago Musical College and Its Building: 
President, and Below, Carl D. Kinsey, Manager of the Institution. 


Above, Left, Felix Borowski, 
At the Right Is an 


Exterior View of the Structure Put Up a Year Ago as a New Home for the College, 
in Which Dormitories Are Now Being Installed. 


HICAGO, March 7.—The Chicago Mu- 

sical College is installing dormitories 
in its building, 64 East Van Buren Street 
—one of the most important steps yet 
taken by the College, according to Carl 
D. Kinsey, manager. It is expected that 
they will be ready for occupancy on 
May 1, in time for the summer classes 
and just one year from the date on which 
the College moved into the twelve-story 
edifice it now owns and operates. Hous- 
ing will be available for 450 in the girls’ 
section and for at least 100 in the men’s. 
The dormitories will be up-to-date and 
There will be 
a piano in each room. 

A parlor on the fifth floor will be 
decorated in Italian and Spanish style 
to harmonize with the spacious and 
handsome reception room and offices on 
the ninth floor. Twenty-five separate 
practice rooms will be maintained, in 
addition to the pianos in the dormitories, 
to assure each resident the use of an 
nstrument. Though meals will not be 
served in dormitories, .there is an ex- 


cellent restaurant with table d’héte and 
a la carte service in the building. 

Rental will be at the lowest possible 
figure and will te scaled according to 
the number of persons using the room. 
Accommodations will be offered groups 
of two, three and eight residents. There 
will be a dean for girls and a dean for 
men, 

The converting of four floors into resi- 
dent quarters for students turns the en- 
tire occupancy of the large building over 
to its owners. Previously the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth floors have been 
rented to outsiders for studio and office 
use. 

One of the important features of the 
building is its housing of the Central 
Theater, where current theatrical pro- 
ductions play and where the Chicago 
Musical College holds its recitals. The 
seating capacity here is 800. 

There are two other recital halls in 
the building—one seating 200 and a new 
one which seats 150. The College is 
situated within the Chicago Loop and 
close to all transportation facilities. 








FEDERATED CLUBS HOLD 


Young Artists Win Prizes and Will Enter 
Plymouth District Competi- 
tion in Boston 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 9.—The 
fifth young artists’ contest, conducted by 
the Connecticut. State Federation of 
Music Clubs, under the direction of Mrs. 
Clayton E. Hotchkiss of Glenbrook, 
state chairman, was held on March 7 
n Sprague Memorial Hall. Judges were 
Dean David Stanley Smith, Mrs. Hilde- 
garde Nash Donaldson, Robert Prutting, 
Hartford; Frederick Weld, Women’s 
College, New London; Walter Edwards 
and J. L. Dashiell, Stamford, and Isaac 
» Clark, Waterbury. 

‘he seventeen contestants were from 
Ansonia, East Hartford, Meriden, New 
Ha en, New London, South Manchester, 
South Norwalk and Stamford. The 
Winner in the class for women’s voices 
Evelyn Marcel, contralto of East 


Hartford. George A. Leach, baritone of 
te ¥ . 
Rob iford, won in the men’s vocal class. 


rt Doellner of South Manchester 
in the violin class. Ralph Eggles- 
Linsley of this city won two prizes, 
n the piano class and the second for 
aying the best artistry, musician- 
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CONTEST IN CONNECTICUT 


ship and the greatest promise. Twenty- 
five dollars in gold was the value of each 
prize. These winners will go to Boston 
on April 23 to enter the Plymouth Dis- 
trict contest, to be held in Steinway 
Hall. 


Abby Morrison Sings in Springfield 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 8.—Abby 
Putnam Morrison, lyric soprano, ap- 
peared as soloist with the MacDowell 
choir in the Springfield Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon, March 1. She gave 
the plaintive air of Micaela from “Car- 
men” in a clear voice which blended well 
with her naive characterization of the 
deserted maiden, though her scarlet gown 
and black velvet picture hat, together 
with a shawl and fan, lent the appear- 
ance of a Carmen. For this reason 
“Comin’ through tke Rye,” which she 
gave as an encore, was more in keeping 
with the sophisticated atmosphere with 
which she surrounded herself. The Bizet 
number, sung in French, “Pirate 
Dreams,” by Hunter, and “Life” by Cur- 
ran, both sung in English, and Grieg’s 
“Ich Liebe Dich,” in German, all dis- 
played the clarity of Miss Morrison’s 
diction and the wide range of her voice. 
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‘Attractive stage presence . . . charming delivery 
. . » assured success . . . brought out atmospheric 


beauty . . . displayed anew the purity of her in- 
tonation.”’—New York. Times, Feb. 25, 1925. 
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SOPRANO 
Aeolian Hall Recital, Feb. 24, 1925 


Significant Opinions of 
the New York Press 


Soprano Displays Fluent, 
Clear Tone at Aeolian Hall 


“Kathleen Hart Bibb proved to 
be a singer of ability. . Miss 
Bibb’s voice was of considerable 
volume. . Clear in tone. , 
Showed interpretative skill in her 
singing, bringing out a _ varied 
range of feeling.”—New York 


Herald Tribune, Feb. 25, 1925. 





“An attractive stage presence, a 
charming delivery and a fresh, 
tuneful soprano assured the suc- 
cess of Kathleen Hart Bibb’s re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. She began with an 
interesting air from Bach’s cantata, ‘Weichet nur,’ with an 
oboe obbligato by Felix Santangelo. This was followed by a 
vocalization of a Bach ‘Alleluia,’ which was sung with good 
effect. The German group was sung with musical intelligence 
and emotion and a pleasing variety of expression. ‘Knabe und 
Veilchen,’ by Ehrich Wolff, was repeated, and Hugo Wolf’s 
*‘Waldmidchen’ resulted in recalls, flowers and encore. Miss 
Bibb’s production and vocal style was well suited to the French 
songs; she brought out the atmospheric beauty of Debussy’s ‘Il 
pleure dans mon coeur’ and displayed anew the purity of her 
intonation in a ‘Chanson d’amour’ by Hué. The final group in 
English won a repetition of Vito Moscato’s ‘My Love O’er the 
Water’ and applause for a ‘Persian Love Song,’ by Frank Bibb, 
who also officiated as accompanist during the recital.”—New 


York Times, Feb. 25, 1925. 





“Her tones were fresh, clear, well-controlled and used with effect 
in her lyrics.”,—New York Sun, Feb. 25, 1925. 


* . . A flexible soprano voice, which she uses with intelligence 
and good taste.”—New York World, Feb. 25, 1925. 


“* . . She sang effectively. Possesses a voice of lovely qual- 
ity that easily responds to the moods and meanings of her songs.” 


—New York American, Feb. 25, 1925. 


** | . Sings with expression and feeling, and her lower voice is 
warm and appealing.” —New York Evening World, Feb. 25, 1925. 


* | Kathleen Hart Bibb scored much success in Aeolian Hall, 
which was well filled. . . . She is the possessor of a lovely soprano 
voice, disclosing considerably developed musicianship and intelli- 


gence. Her diction and interpretation were noteworthy. 
. . . Among her American numbers ‘Persian Love Song,’ by 
Bibb, ‘At the Well,’ by Hageman, were especially well received. 


. . . Earned enthusiastic applause.”—New York Staatszeitung, 
Feb. 25, 1925. 
Se 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
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‘There was noye 
not of substance, in the progtam of- 
fered by Francis Macmillen at his Car- 
negie Hall recital last evening. No 
thundering classic served.as opener, but 


@ far more modest pair, consisting of 
an “Aria” by Gdldmark and the fa- 
miliar Kreisler arrangement of a: prel- 
ude and allegro by Pugnani. Then 
came the major numbers—in curious 
juxtaposition Lalo’s ‘‘Symphonie Es- 
pagnole’”’ (or, rather, three of its four 
movements) and the D minor sonata 
for violin and piano of Brahms. A sec- 
ond group of short pieces concluded the 
program. 

Mr. Macmillen met the varied re-| 
quirements of this program with his 
customary breadth of sympathy and 
technical resourcefulness. In the Lalo 
battle-horse of all the fiddlers his play- 
ing had elegance and the requisite bril- 
liancy. To Brahms’ sonata he brought! c 
due appreciation of the German mas- 
ter’s soberer idiosyncrasy. The smaller | p 
pieces were treated with the proper 
delicacy and finesse. Of valuable as- 
sistance to Mr. Macmillen in this brave 
demonstration of his versatility were 
the masterly piano accompaniments pro- 
vided by Richard Hageman. i 
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Mr. Macmillen is an excellent violinist 





MACMILLEN RECITAL | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Not half the number of people that 
the concert deserved heard Francis 
Macmillen, a violinist long absent from 
this city, in his reoital at Symphony 
Hall. last evening. 

In 1910 Mr. Macmillen was soloist 
with the Boston Symphogy Orchestra, 
his last previous appearance here, and 
since that time he has grayed per- 
ceptibly, although his figure remains 
-youthful. An excellent violinist then, 


today and, not unnaturally, a ripened 
one. ; 

Assisted by Richard Hageman, dis- 
tinguished cénductor and accompanist, 
Mr: Macmillen played Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony,” Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso” and sundry 
short pieces, includirfg a Barcarolle of 
his own. In.Lalo’s Symphony, which 
he was by no means the first to play 
here this season, Mr.” Macmillen 
achieved to perfection the elegance, the 
piquancy, the dash and flavor that 
this music demands,. and that éven 
certain violinists of considerable emi- 
nence have not succeeded in bringing 
to it. ‘ 

Sinding’s ‘‘“Romance,” with which the 
concert began and Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of Pugnant’s Prelude and Allegro, 
the ensuing number, were likewise ad- 
mirably played, but it was in the Sym- 
phony that Mr. Macmillen showed his 
true mettle. With Lalo’s orchestra to 
replace the piano, of which even Mr. 
Hageman could scarcely make ac | 
ceptible substitute, Mr. Macmillen 
should give this music notable per~ 


formance. 
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s} Siding to the last proud bars of the 


THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM AND EVENING MAIL, WEDNESDAY, 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 


MACMILLEN PLAYS 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


Violinist Gives Delightful Con- 
cert to Small but Well 
Pleased Audience 


Irancis Macmillen, violinist, gave a 


concert in Symphony hall last evening 
with Richard Hageman as his accom- 


panist. The program included: Ro- 
mance, Sinding; Prelude and Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler; Symphonie Espagnole, 
Lalo; Barcarolle, Macmillen; Gavotte, 
Chantrelle-Macmillen; Pasacaglia (after 
Handel), Cesar Thomson; Berceuse, 
Faure; Serenade a Columbine, Pierne; 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint-Saens, 

It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Mac- 
millen last evening; to listen to the 
accompaniments of Richard Hageman, 


accompaniments tmat were never dull 
or bombastic, ardently self-effacing, but 
musical, intelligent, at one with the 
violinist. 

And from the slim romanticism of 





— 





© George Maillard Keaslere. B.P. 
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Saint-Saens “‘Rondo Capriccioso there 
was a Suave beauty, a supple grace, and 
musical refinement in Mr. Macmillen’s 
playing. His ‘tones were smooth and 
fine-spun, eloquent, clear and vibrant; 


his bowing was firm and flexible; his 
coloratura passages without bravura, 


In his playing there were no rough 
edges nor crudities; his melodies were 
round and tenuous, delicately turned; 
there was perfection in his phrasing. 


graceful iittle romance; his arrange- 
ment of the Chantrelle gavotte retained 
the courtliness, the faint gaiety of the 


Cesar Thomson, he piayed with requisite 
sobriety, rounding out its structure ad- 
Mirably. There was an exquisite gen- 
tlenegs, a tenuous lyricism in his play- 
ing of the Faure “Berceuse”; there was 
a brave piquancy in the leaping “Sere- 
nade of Plerne’”’; technical virtuosity in 
the Saint-Saens, a virtuosity. that was 
never officious, full of bravura. Per- 
haps there was no deep passion in his 
playing, no mellowness, but there was 
musicianship and emotional warmth, an 
imagination that is both romantic and 
intellectual. The audienee, which was 
Setter suited to a smaller hall, made up 
for itg lack of numbers by the spon-’ 
taneity and warmth of iis applause. 





His own Barcarolle is a well bred, [ 


dance, The Pasrsacaglia of his teacher,, 


MARCH 4, 1923. S 
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| NEW OPERA COMIQUE V 


Waghalter’s “Mandragola” 
Given as First of 
Proposed Series 


wis the lifting of the curtain on 
Ignatz Waghalter’s “Mandragola,” 
another adventurous argosy freighted 
with the familiar high hopes for the 
establishment of an Opera Comique in 
New York put boldly to sea last week 
at the Princess Theater. The new 
emprise is known as the Little Opera of 
America, Inc., with a distinguished array 
of noted musicians lending their names 
as sponsors, among them Moriz Rosen- 
thal, Willem Mengelberg, Josef Hof- 
mann, Fritz Kreisler, Walter Damrosch, 
Frank Damrosch, Leopold Godowsky 
and Leonard Liebling. An extended and 
ambitious list of future productions has 
been compiled, with intent, so a pronun- 
ciamento reads, “to present opera com- 
ique to the American public on a more 
intimate and flexible scale than has 
hitherto been possible.” English texts 
are to be used, and the Americanism of 
the venture is stressed prominently. 

In spite of repeated failures of such 


ventures in the past, the feeling persists 
that. there is a place in New York for 
a permanent institution that will con- 
form to the smaller lyric theaters in 
Europe where works of the lighter 
genre, romantic or comic, are mounted 
successfully. If in recent years op- 
eretta of a really musical character has 
lacked appeal for either those who come 
under the glamor of the Metropolitan or 
those who flock to the song-hit Revues 
of Broadway, there is always new life 
in the hope that this is because the 
cause has not been properly presented. 

That music can be good music without 
being tragic or heavy, and that opera can 
be artistic and remain innocent of assas- 
sinations, abductions, infanticide and 
processional stage bands, needs no argu- 
ment among musicians. Consequently, 
their good wishes were with the Little 


esting recital at the Playhouse. 


ness. 





characterizes all her art.” 





SOPRANO DELIGHTS 


“Helen Fouts Cahoon, a soprano not familiar to 
this department, but whose name will henceforth 
always be gratefully remembered, gave a most inter- 


“I was fortunate enough to hear the Dinorah Valse 
V, four English songs and two encores, ample media 
for the display of one of the loveliest voices heard 
upon the concert platform in many a day. 
a voluminous organ—not what is called an operatic 
soprano, but it has many charms more subtle, per- 
haps, a winning sympathy, tenderness, a mezza voce 
quality that is ravishing in all registers, beauty of 
color, pliancy, expressiveness, and a caressing soft- 
Miss Cahoon is nevertheless not a sentimental- 
ist—her work has the stamp of brains as well as 
sentiment; her diction is that of the cultured indi- 
vidual, and she phrases with the same refinement that 
Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American, February 27, 1925. 


ENTURE INAUGURATED 


Opera Company. But what will the 
attendance figures show after a week 


or so? 
ok ak * 


With the composer conducting, an in- 
vitational performance, or “repetition 
generale,” of “Mandragola” was given 
to a houseful of notables Wednesday 
evening, March 4, the evening before the 
public’s “first night.”” The cast, one with 
several alternates, included Thomas 
Conkey, Ernest Otto, Frances Paperte, 
Maria Samson, Leonard Snyder, Charles 
Schenck and Louse Dosé. There was 
hearty applause at the end of each of 
the acts and after a few numbers which 
took on something of the character of 
Viennese operetta airs. But the opinion 
of the reviewer when he left the theater 
was that “Mandragola” will draw neither 
the musical element nor the Broadway 
musical comedy crowds, and hence was 
not a good choice to auspiciate such a 
movement. 

The State Symphony conductor com- 
posed “Mandragola” in 1912. He took 
as his text a German version by Dr. 
Paul Eger of a Florentine Romance 
by Niccolo Macchiavelli, adapted into 
English by Alfred Kreymborg. The story 
is continuously risqué and sometimes 
broadly so. It deals with an old hus- 
band, a young wife and her youthful 
lover, the plot centering about the 
dotard’s great desire for the heir that is 
denied him. This results in his being 
made the victim of a hoax by which the 
young lover is brought to the arms of 
the wife in the disguise of a famous 
physician with a marvelous drug that 
will insure fertility. Mandragola (ac- 
cented after the “g’”) is the fictitious 
drug, hence the title. There are amus- 
ing incidents and a few laugh-pvroducing 
lines which may even attract the atten- 
tion of the censors. 

But “Mandragola” as an opera has a 
commonplace, featureless score and a 
libretto that balks at being sung. Mr. 
Kreymborg is a very clever writer, and 
his English book reads exceedingly well. 
It sings badly. Plainly it was written 
for the eye, rather than the ear. But 
much of the fault here is the composer’s. 
In attempting continuous melodic speech, 
instead of either recitative or spoken 
lines, he has ventured into a domain 


Journal, Feb. 27, 1925. 
“THE VOICE IS PURE AND CLEVERLY HANDLED.”—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, Feb. 27, 1925. | 
*A COLORATURA VOICE OF UNUSUALLY HIGH CHAR ACTER.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 27, 1925. 


| HELEN FOUTS CAHOON 


“She classifies in the coloratura department, with 
a slender voice that can travel high and rapidly, one 
of the best trills heard this season. 
an excellent impression in some French songs, such 
as Aubert’s ‘Vieille Chanson Espagnole’ and Koech- 
lin’s ‘Aux Temps des Fees.’” Edward Moore, Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, February 27, 1925. 


It is not 





where few have prospered. Perhaps 
“Meistersinger” and “Falstaff” were his 
models. But he has done just what 
Wagner and Verdi succeedea so amazing- 
ly in avoiding. He has made the English 
lines stilted, unnatural, verging on the 
grotesque. Perhaps there was less of 
this with respect to the German text. 

Melodically, “Mandragola” suggests 
diluted Puccini, with an admixture of 
Wagner, Lehar and Strauss—’most any 
Strauss, Richard, Johann or Oscar. Its 
concessions to the popular come off fairly 
successfully, as in the second act waltz 
song of Bianca, but they are not nu- 
merous. The orchestration is fluent and 
agreeable and filled with minor melodies, 
but they are not striking enough in char- 
acter to do more than trickle in and 
out of the ear, leaving only a nondescript 
impression. Musicianship is apparent, 
but the music lacks profile. 

* * x 


The performance was not one to em- 
phasize the best qualities of the work. 
The theater seemed too small, to begin 
with, and the action too cramped to 
possess illusion. With the exception of 
Ernest Otto, a comedian who invested 
the part of the old Florentine cuckold 
with a droll but curiously extraneous 
German accent, and Miss Paperte, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera Company, 
who sang well and acted discreetly, all 
of the principals were amateurish. The 
other women in particular enunciated 
so unclearly as to cause not a little of 
the musical dialogue to lose its point. 
It would be unfair to regard the re- 
sults as a test of opera in English, of 
the Opera Comique plan, or of Ameri- 
can capabilities—since this work was 
American only by adoption. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 


Leslie Hodgson Gives His Fifth Recital 
in Natick, Mass. 


NATICK, Mass., March 7.—Leslie 
Hodgson gave his fifth recital here on 
Saturday evening, when in a program 
that featured Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata and compositions by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Rachmaninoff, Griffes and Liszt 
he again demonstrated his noteworthy 
powers as an interpreter and fine equip- 
ment as an executant. The audience was 
unusually demonstrative in its enthusi- 
asm. N. C. 
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MUSICAL PANTOMIME 
GIVEN IN NEW YORK 


“Pierrot the Prodigal’ Pro- 
duced With Score by 
André Wormser 


Music and pantomime united to lend 
exquisite beauty and charm to the 
Actors’ Theater production of “Pierrot 
the Prodigal,” with George Copeland in- 
terpreting the score by André Wormser, 
which was given at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater on March 6. 

If beauty of acting and stage effects 
can keep pantomime on Broadway, Lau- 
rette Taylor and her assisting artists 
can count on a long run. “Pierrot the 
Prodigal” is based on the old French 
story of “L’Enfant Prodigue,” by Michel 
Carré. 

It is doubtful if ever the piece was 
given a more thoroughly satisfying 
production than the one in which Miss 
Taylor and Mr. Copeland are now win- 
ning honors. From the first moment, 
when the curtain rises on the old couple 
at their evening meal, until the crashing 
military finale, the music spreads before 
one all the whimsical unrest, the troubles 
and joys, the ecstacy and sadness, which 
lie in the heart of a Pierrot. With fine 
tact and taste Mr. Copeland made the 
piano score a silver thread on which the 
story was strung. It rippled a dancing 
tune for the feet of Phrynette to follow 
and rose to heights of sheer heartbreak 
when Pierrot discovers that his love has 
left him and the world is dark. 

Miss Taylor has never done anything 
so fine in the past as her work in this 
role. Galina Kopernak is a perfect Phry- 
nette and the old couple, Monsieur and 
Madame Pierrot, are well played by Ivan 
Lazareff of the Moscow players, and 
Michelette Burani. The rdéles of the 
Baron and the Negro are in the capable 
hands of Clarence Derwent and Jack 





Thornton. Otokar Bartik of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company gave the piece 
its fantastic and lovely staging and the 


settings were done under Livingstone 
Pratt’s supervision. The pantomime will 
be given in a series of special Tuesday 
and Friday matinées. 








“ONE OF THE LOVELIEST VOICES HEARD UPON THE CONCERT PLATFORM IN MANY A DAY.”’—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American, Feb. 27, 1925. 


| “ONE OF THE BEST TRILLS HEARD THIS SEASON.”—Edward 4. Moore, Chicago Tribune, Feb. 27, 1925. 
“THE TRILL SHE DISMISSES WITH A SOMETIMES EXCITING SKILL AND NATURALNESS.”—Eugene Stinson, Chicago | 





... She made 


A coloratura voice of unusually high character 
. Under excellent control so that the decorative 
figures came out very clearly.” 
Chicago Evening Post, February 27, 1925. 


Karleton Hackett, 


“Her voice, soft in quality, is delightfully suited 
to coloratura work, and many of its adornments, 
especially the trill, she dismisses with a sometimes 
exciting skill and naturalness. 
that she will not lose the delicacy, the charm and the 
elegance of her present attainments.” 
son, Chicago Daily Journal, February 27, 1925. 


.. - It is to be hoped 


Eugene Stin- 


“A pleasant, light voice of considerable flexibility 
showed refinement and 


musical 


“Her personality on the stage is ingratiating and 
the voice is pure and cleverly handled.” 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 


Maurice 
February 27, 1925. 
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Small Town and Metropolitan Audiences Alike 


ON TOUR 


GROVE CITY, PA. 


“Miss Dale has all the characteristics 
that mark the truly great artist. She 
has a voice of thrilling loveliness, vol- 
ume, beautiful tone and astonishing 
range, backed by intelligence of inter- 
pretation, charm of personality and 
beauty.”—Grove City Herald. 


BOSTON 

“One observed, when Miss Dale sang 
last night, the rare spectacle of a 
woman who can think and a woman 
who can sing combined in one. Her 
performance was refreshing, not only 
on account of the uncommon range, 
beauty and expressive capacities of her 
voice, but also because of the sense of 
background she conveyed. She was 
poised as a personality on the platform 
and her interpretations were those of 
a solidly grounded musician.”—The 
Boston Post. 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 


“It is doubtful if there was ever a 
more mature, widely ranged, colorful 
soprano voice heard here than that of 
Esther Dale, prima donna soprano.”— 
Titusville Herald. 


CHICAGO 

“Miss Dale has a voice of intelligence 
and feeling besides generous volume 
and agreeable quality. We were pre- 
disposed in her favor by the dignity 
and musical value of her announced 
program, and hearing her strengthen- 
ed our favorable prejudice.”—The Chi- 
cago American. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

(With the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra). “Esther Dale is one of 
the prima donnas whom America is 
proud to call her own.”’—Stamford 
Advocate. 


Although every moment of the entire 
evening was enjoyed, it was generally 
conceded that the high point of the 
program was attained by Esther Dale 
who was recalled again and again by 
a tumultuous audience clamoring for 
an infringement of the no-encore 
rule.—Springfield Republican. 


WORCESTER 


“Miss Dale has a voice of great sweet- 
ness and wide range, rich in the lower 
and middle registers, and with telling 
brilliance in the upper tones.” 


TRENTON 


“That Miss Dale deserves the national 
acclaim that is now rewarding her 
endeavors is evident not only from her 
thoroughly trained voice, with its 
mellow tone, extremely wide range, 
and full resonance, but from her keen 
intellectual comprehension of the spirit 
of the songs and her masterful inter- 
pretations. Her adaptation to different 
languages was superb, while her enun- 
ciation of each word was clear and 
distinct.”—Trenton Gazette. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


“Esther Dale, prima donna soprano, 
had beauty of tone and remarkable 
facility for negotiating difficult notes, 
scaled high notes, nor faltered in those 
lower.”—Petersburg Progress-Index. 


Acclaim 


ESTHER 


DALE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 











MISS DALE’S SCHEDULE 
1925. 
March 27th. Recital at the Liederkranz, New York. 


April 8th. Soloist with the Oratorio Society of New York, Carnegie 
Hall. 


April 19th. The Blackstone Theatre, Chicago (Mgt. Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving ). 


April 20th-June 12th. Middle West and West. 

June 12th-August Ist. Not available. 

August 1st-September 14th. Booked in New England. 

September 14th-January 5th. Now booking. 

October 18th. Soloist with the New York Philharmonic (Mengel- 
berg conducting), Manhattan Opera House. 

November 9th. Recital Carnegie Hall. 


In January, Miss Dale will begin her European tour which will in- 
clude engagements in London, Berlin, Munich, Frank- 
fort and Vienna. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


BECKHARD and MACFARLANE, Inc. 
FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
MISS DALE USES THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


IN NEW YORK 


VOICE 


“Miss Dale pleased not only the ear 
but the eye as well. It would be diffi- 
cult to resist undoubted charm of per- 
sonality, and fortunately in Miss Dale’s 
case, resistance is unnecessary. Her 
voice is a clear, flute-like soprano, 
with rare warmth and softness of tone. 
It is certain of pitch, flexible—a de- 
‘light.”—The Brooklyn Eagle. 

“She has a voice of fresh and pure 
color.”—New York Sun. 


INTELLIGENCE 


“Gifted with a lovely voice and rare 
intelligence, she made an interesting 
programme increasingly attractive.” 
—New York American. 


PERSONALITY 
CHARM 


“Even more personality than before 
went into the song recital given in 
Town Hall last night. It was this 
quite charming singer’s first appear- 
ance here this season and won her new 
appreciation.”—-New York Sun. 


TASTE 
ARTISTRY 
ACCURACY 


“Miss Dale used her voice well and 
with much taste. Her singing was 
artistic, essentially musical, and ex- 
cellent as to pitch and intonation.”— 
New York Herald. 


PHENOMENAL 
RANGE 


and 


VARIETY 


“Dramatic vigor and intensity almost 
startling.’”—-New York World. 

“In lyric utterance Miss Dale proved 
decidedly interesting.”— New York 
Herald. 

“Esther Dale showed ability for smooth 
fluent singing.”—-New York Tribune. 
“She is a soprano possessing the 
fluency and flexibility usually as- 
sociated with coloratura sopranos.”— 
New York American. 


GRACE 


“Miss Dale went through this varie- 
gated and exacting program in emi- 
nently graceful and debonair fashion.” 
—New York Sun. 


STYLE 


“She has a voice which serves excel- 
lently her finely cut style.”—New York 
Sun. 


QUALITY 


“Her quality and diction were delight- 
ful.”,—-New York American. 


PERFECT DICTION 


“Each word was grateful for impec- 
cable diction.”-—New York Sun. 
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Making am Endless Music Chain: 
When Pupils Remain as Teachers 


ijt )44UUAUNEDUNSOOOUNEOUNUOESOUAEOOADOOUOREASS UU ENUAAEUOAUEAG UA PAAA OAPAMA EAU 


BUSINESS college does not feel that 
A it has discharged its obligation to a 
-tudent until he or she has been placed 
a position and has made good. Even 


in 
re should this be the attitude of the 


mi 


music teacher, in the opinion of Mrs. 


Harvey D. Ingalsbe, formerly of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and now also of New York 
His duty is not performed, she 


City. 
believes, until a pupil has_ been 
“Jaunched.” 


As proof of the fact that she practises 
what she preaches, Mrs. Ingalsbe can 
point to the imposing chain of Ingalsbe 
Music Schools, which cover a territory 
embracing seven counties surrounding 


Glens Falls and Saratoga, N. Y. There 
are some fifty of these schools and 
studios, with more than 1000 students. 
All the teachers are former students, 
who were prepared for their work under 
her direct guidance until they not only 
were ready for successful teaching but 
had actually made good at it. 

Mrs. Ingalsbe is not a practical busi- 
ness person, according to some stand- 
ards, for she retains no financial interest 
in these schools nor does she receive any 
income from them—yet there is a spirit 
of unity and loyalty which binds them 
into a compact organization more effec- 
iron-clad con- 
tract. These teachers maintain an or- 
ganization, hold a convention each year, 
give elaborate programs, conduct con- 
tests and in every way strive to work 
continuously toward an increasing de- 
gree of scholarship. 


When Teachers Go to School 


Even with Mrs. Ingalsbe now well 
started toward a duplication of this pro- 
iect from her present headquarters in 
New York, she continues her bi-monthly 
visits to Glens Falls and conducts a 
normel class in modern pedagogy, psy- 


chology and advanced theoretical work, 
and these classes are attended regularly 
by all the teachers. 

There are lessons for other teachers 
in the success of this movement, for cer- 
tainly others must be musically com- 
petent who have not recorded such con- 
spicuous successes. 

Mrs. Ingalsbe is an_ indefatigable 
worker and student. She has investi- 
gated and studied every system of in- 
struction. She employs the new, without 
making a fad of it and without utterly 
discarding the old. But, most of all, she 
believes that a student studies music 


“earnestly only with a serious purpose 


in view, and she, as the teacher, does 
not relax in her efforts until the student 
achieves that purpose. 

To make a good pianist and cast him 
adrift without the ability to sell his ser- 
vices»isy'in her opinion, a neglect of an 
important part of her task. The same 
holds good with a student who is pre- 
paring to teach. Thus her summer nor- 
mal class attracts, from all parts of ‘the 
United States, teachers who are other- 
wise unable to pursue work with her pri- 
vately during the winter season. 


Much Work Required 


Mrs. Ingalsbe is not a_ dilettante 
teacher, nor does she recommend a di- 
luted form of music education, even if 
she does endeavor to make hard work 
palatable and as nearly attractive as 
it can ever be made. 

Her June class in Glens Falls and her 
July class in New York are strenuous 
sessions of three hours daily for five 
days a week, for four weeks each; and 
while she deals with the fundamentals, 
as embraced by all conservatories, she 
conveys them in a new way. 

Back of the method used is a deeper 
motive, and that is sincerity and un- 
selfishness. However well any plan may 
be conceived, Mrs. Ingalsbe believes that 
without sincerity of purpose it will fail 
of fruition. THEODORE GRAY. 





Charles Hackett Goes Under Manage- 
ment of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chicago 

Civic Opera Company, will be under the 

management of the Wolfsohn Musical 

3ureau, Inc., beginning next season. 

Mr. Hackett has been reengaged for the 

season of 1926-27, following a highly 

successful engagement with the com- 
pany this winter and will sail for Eu- 
rope shortly to sing in opera and concert 
in Monte Carlo, Berlin, Munich, Vienna 
and Paris. He will also be heard in 

London previous to his return to this 

Hackett is a 

native of Worcester, Mass., but had his 

first successes in Europe, making his 

American début at the Metropolitan 

Upera House in “The Barber of Seville” 

in 1919. He has also sung in South 

America and last summer achieved out- 

standing success in a long tour of Aus- 

tralia. His activities in concert next 
season will begin in October and be con- 


s tinued in the spring after the conclusion 


of his engagements with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 
Marion Telva Sings Many Operatic Roles 
at Metropolitan 

Marion Telva, contralto, has had an 
active season at the Metropolitan recent- 
On Feb. 26, she sang the part of 
Quickly in the performance of 
“Falstaff,” following a performance of 
“Rheingold” in the afternoon, when she 
Was one of the participants. On Tues- 
day evening, she sang in “Falstaff” in 
Brooklyn, following her appearance as 
Suzuka in “Butterfly” on the previous 
‘Tiday. She was also heard in “Walk- 
Ure’ and “Gétterdimmerung” in the 
‘same week, 


loscha Seidel Acclaimed in Europe 
loscha Seidel, violinist, is continuing 
Ss Nuropean tour with outstanding suc- 
Following two Paris recitals in 
“ie Salle Gaveau, he has gone ‘again to 
on, where he has appeared with the 
xueen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry 
He has also been heard in Edin- 


‘Urgh and Gla&gow as soloist with the © 


Scottish Orchestra under Sir Landon 


Ronald, and will probably give concerts 
in Spain and Portugal before returning 
to the United States for another tour. 
Part of his time in this country next 
season will be devoted to chamber music 
concerts, in company with Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, and Harold Samuel, 
pianist. 


Heifetz to Give Third New York Recital 
in Carnegie Hall 
Jascha Heifetz will give his third New 
York violin recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of March 15, when he will 
play Enesco’s Second Sonata for Violin 
and Piano,. Aubert’s Madrigale, De- 
bussy’s “La Plus que lent,” Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Clouds,” Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
“Captain Fracassa” and shorter works 
by Wieniawski, Wagner, Ries, Juon, 
Godowsky and Joseph Achron. 


Cecilia Hansen to Make Paris Début 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, will leave 
America shortly for Europe, where she 
will give her first concerts in Paris and 
London. In Paris, she will appear as 
soloist with Koussevitzky and his orches- 
tra in the Paris Opéra, playing a Mozart 
concerto. Two recitals in the Salle 
Gaveau are also planned, with her hus- 
band, Boris Zakharoff, at the piano. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, will play in 
Oberlin on March 24, St. Paul, on March 
26; with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Minneapolis on March 27; in Falls City, 
Neb., on March 30; in Denver on April 
2, and in Lindsborg on April 12. 


John Corigliano, violinist, will give a 
recital in the Brooklyn Academy, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, on the evening of 
April 3. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, will be 
heard next season on a long concert 
tour that will probably take her to the 
Pacific Coast. She will also make sev- 
eral appearances with orchestra. 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, is now singing in the 
Middle West. She has been engaged 
to appear at the Cincinnati Festival in 
May 
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Inc. 


Shows the Way 


Courses for 1925-1926 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


WHY NOT HAVE A 
COURSE IN YOUR 
CITY? 


Artists Now Booking 


For 1925-1926 


Sopranos: 


Inez Barbour 
Lucrezia Bori 
Bertha Farner 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Maria Kurenko 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Joan Ruth 
Mildred Seeba 


Louise Homer Stires 
Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 
Allen McQuhae 


Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 
Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 


Kathryn Meisle 





Pianists : 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Dai Buell | 
Josef Hofmann | 
Benno Moiseiwitsch | 
Nikolai Orloff 

John Powell 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Olga Samaroff 
Harold Samuel 





Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath | 
Clarence Whitehill 


Violinists: 


Jascha Heifetz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 


Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


a i TRIO 


FELIX SALMOND 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
HAROLD SAMUEL 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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The Chickerings played by the 
great master, Liszt, are still given 
an honored place in the Royal 
Conservatory at Budapest, of 
which institution Liszt was 
founder and director. Dohnanyi, 
pupil of Thoman, u*e was 
taught by Liszt himself, was 
later director of the Royal Con- 
servatory and has frequently 
played on the same historic 
Chickerings. All Hungary re- 
gards Dohnanyi as the true 
successor to Liszt. 
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DOHNANYI 


The Poet of the Piano 





REAT pianist, famed conductorx, distinguished composer, 
Dohnanyi isa unique figureamong the living masters of music. 


The great Hungarian is President-Conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Budapest. His compositions are played by the 
leading musicians of every land. As pianist, the haunting beauty 


of his playing has held audiences enthralled since his first public | 
appearance at the age of nine. His is the soul of a poet, and his ‘ 
playing is the poetry of music. F 





Dohnanyi plays the Chickering in his concert and his own 
home in Hungary because the Chickering enables him to express 
audibly each shade of his inner sense of beauty. In his own 
words: “I can express my true self through the Chickering because 
it has that colorful tone and so sensitive an action.” 














This renowned Chickering tone has for more than a century 
drawn great artists to America’s oldest and most distinguished 
piano. Liszt played the Chickering; Gottschalk, Thalberg, Von 
Bulow, Busoni, Carreno,and today, Dohnanyi, Dumesnil, Lhévinne, 
Mirovitch, Schnitzer find only in the Chickering the perfect 
medium for the display of their highest artistry. 








CHICKERING & SONS 
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Koussevitzky Gives German List and 
Recitals Provide Novelty in Boston 


MULL MT 


»OSTON, March 9.—Serge Kousse- 

) vitzky, continuing his policy of pre- 
--nting programs devoted entirely to 

. music of a single nation, arranged 
, program of German music for the 
Boston Symphony concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, March 
6 and 7. He chose Mahler’s arrange- 
ment of Weber’s sketches for the Inter- 
mezzo from “The Three Pintos,” Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major, Mendel- 
ssohn’s Scherzo from the _ Incidental 
Musie to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Wagner’s Prélude to Act III of “Meister- 
singer,” and Salome’s Dance from 
Strauss’ music-drama. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading of the 
Brahms Symphony was a magnificent 
one, singularly free from pedantry and 
dull tradition. His interpretation was 
unashamedly dramatic and vital. It was 
conceived along big, broad lines, and it 
stressed the heroic and epic note which 
dominates the music. With contrasting 


finesse and delicacy, the orchestra played 
the Mendelssohn Scherzo, in which Mr. 
Laurent revealed his virtuoso talents as 
flautist to excellent advantage. The 
Weber-Mahler Intermezzo proved agree- 


able music. To the Wagner Prelude to 
Act III from “Meistersingers,” Mr. 
Koussevitzky brought a refreshing whole- 
someness and the calm. He conducted 
the Strauss Dance with appropriate 
seductiveness of rhythm and_ with 
frenzied accumulation of climaxes. 


Mollenhauer Leads Paine Work 


Mr. Mollenhauer brought to perfor- 
mance the seldom heard “Lenore” Sym- 
phony by Raff at the sixteenth concert 
of the People’s Symphony on Sunday 
afternoon, March 1, at the St. James 
Theater. It proved interesting “program 
music,” in Raff’s agreeable musical vein, 
and Mr. Mollenhauer gave it a lucid and 
sympathetic reading. Also on the pro- 
gram was John Knowles Paine’s Pré- 
lude to “(Edipus Tyrannus”—dignified, 
sombre and eloquent music. For lighter 
fare there was Johann Strauss’ “Em- 
peror” Waltz, which was played with 
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FRANZ 


KNEISEL 


will accept a limited number of students for 


Virtuoso Violin Playing 


and Chamber Musie 
at Blue Hill, Maine 


From July Ist to August 29th, 1925 


For terms of tuition and particulars for living 

accommodations, etc., apply to the Secretary of 

Franz Kneisel, 329 W. 84th St., New York, until 
June Ist (thereafter Blue Hill, Me.) 


















such rhythmic charm and verve that a 
repetition of the Coda had to be given. 


Frederic Joslyn, baritone, assisting 
artist, sang the recitative and aria 
“Promesse de mon avenir” from Mas- 


senet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,” with good 
voice and dependable musicianship. As 
an encore he sang the “Evening Star” 
from ‘Tannhauser.” 


Jeritza Hailed in Recital 


Maria Jeritza, who made her first 
Boston appearance at Symphony Hall 
last season, was heard again there on 
Sunday afternoon, March 1. She sang 
the arias “Pleurez mes yeux” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” and “Pace, pace” from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” and 
songs by Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, 
Delibes, Saint-Saéns, LaForge, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. Mme. Jeritza, radiant 
in appearance, brought to her singing the 
dramatic ardors of the opera house and 
no little finesse of the concert hall. 
Especially beautifully and_ wistfully 
sung was Wagner’s “Triume,” which 
was given as an encore. The singer re- 
vealed to advantage her opulent dra- 
matic soprano voice, with its brilliant 
and powerful upper register, and brought 
to the songs a measure of feeling for 
lyric beauty and style. Maximilian Rose 
was well-liked in his groups of violin 
solos. Emil Polak was at the piano. 


Georgina Shaylor Sings 


Georgina Shaylor, contralto, gave a 
recital at Jordan Hall on March 3. Miss 
Shaylor disclosed a _ well-placed and 
trained voice of warm and agreeable 
quality. She showed fine feeling for 
phrasing, for melodic line, and invested 
each of her songs with appropriate 
suggestion of mood. Her diction was 
especially good, as was her command of 
style. The audience showed its keen 
pleasure in Miss Shaylor’s_ singing. 
Frances Weeks was the accompanist. 


Vaier and Pattison Aid Fund 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a 
recital for two pianos in Jordan Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, March 7. The 
proceeds were given over to the charity 
fund of Miss Hersey’s School Associa- 


tion. The artists played a program of 
works by Clementi, Brahms, Schuett, 
Schumann, Mozart, Dohnanyi-Maier, 


Berners, Strong, Blake, Duvernoy, and 
Pattison. HENRY LEVINE. 


SAVANNAH OPERA TO 
MAKE DEBUT IN MAY 


Organization Meeting Is Held 
and Committees Are 
Appointed 


By Dora S. Mendes 
SAVANNAH, GA., March 7.—The Savan- 
nah Civic Opera Association was for- 
mally organized at a large meeting held 
at the Hotel Savannah, on March 5. The 


meeting was conducted by W. B. Strat- 
ford as temporary chairman, with Mrs. 
E. E. Hackney as temporary secretary. 
Luther J. Williams was made the 
director of the new association, and he 
was appointed as the chairman of a 
committee composed of Mrs. W. P. 
Bailey, Nellie Harty, Joy Mendes and 
Mr. Wallin to select the first opera 
which will be given. It is planned to 
give the first performance in May. De- 
tails of répertoire and casts have not 
yet been announced. 
The association is to be self support- 
ing and a community organization. 
The following officers were elected: 
W. S. Pardonner, president; Mr. Strat- 
ford, vice-president; Mrs. Hackney, sec- 
retary, and M. M. Hopkins, treasurer. 
The directors elected are: Mrs. Craig 
Barrow, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, Elizabeth 
Beckwith, Mollie Bernstein, Nellie Harty, 
Eugenia Johnston, Mrs. John J. Bouhan, 
Mrs. Edgar Wortsman, Andrew Aprea, 
Arthur B. Levy and Henrik Wallin. 
The first plans for the Opera Associa- 
tion were made early in January, as an- 
nounced by MusicaL AMERICA, following 
a suggestion made at the Thursday 
Morning Music Club. Mrs. William P. 
Bailey, president of the Savannah Music 
Club, was appointed to make the neces- 
sary plans for launching the project. 
She appointed the following committee 
from the prominent music clubs: From 
the Savannah Music Club, Eugenia 
Johnston and herself; from the Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club, Mrs. John J. 
Bouhan and Elizabeth Beckwith; from 
the Opera Study Club, Miss Mendes and 
Mrs. J. deBruyn Kops; from the St. 
Cecilia Club, Mildred Jerger and Mrs. 
Henrik Wallin. This committee secured 
M. M. Hopkins to serve as chairman. 











New THREE FINE PROGRAM SONGS for Men 


The Dramatic Texts and Musical Settings Will Hold an Audience 





I AM FATE! 


FOR BARITONE 


PIRATE SONG 


FOR BARITONE 


FOR ALL VOICES 


CINCINNATI 








THE NEW CHRIST 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Words and Music by 
BERNARD HAMBLEN 


Words by STUART BLYTHE 
Music by 
CLARENCE OLMSTEAD 


Words by 

GORDON JOHNSTONE 
Music by 

GEOFFREY O’HARA 







LONDON 


























ORSTER 





“MUSICOVER” 


A simple, practical holder for keeping your music in an orderly manner. 


Built of Bass wood; dovetailed corners, covered with seal grain Fabricoid and is practically water- 


proof. 


letters at top. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 
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Precious Legacy Found in Documents 
Penned by Composers of Romantic Past 
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[Continued from page 5] 


specimens. Such collections are practi- 
‘ally worthless, however, as the signa- 
ures of famous men and women may be 
\urehased from any reliable dealer for 
only a few cents apiece. 


MSS. Are Often Priceless 


Autograph letters must not be con- 
fused with manuscripts. People often 
wonder why it is that letters may be 
bought at a comparatively reasonable 
figure, as they are in most cases under 
the impression that they involve the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars. A 
letter, strictly speaking, is not to be con- 
sidered a creative work. Thousands of 
them, written by famous people, many 
of them several centuries old, may be 
purchased for prices ranging from $10 
to $250. 

Manuscripts are entirely different. 
They represent a purely creative work 
and, as such, are often priceless. The 
original manuscript of the “Messiah,” 
for example, is valued at $75,000, and 
even the lesser known songs of Schubert 
will bring from a thousand dollars up. 
Few are the people who have the means 
to enjoy the ownership of these, and yet 
many may enjoy the privilege of having 
the companionship of letters by Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer and Wag- 
ner. And these pages probably hold 
more of the intimacies and delightful 
characteristics of the personal life of 
these great men than even their creative 
works. 

Many people have the idea that auto- 
graphic collections are only for the very 
wealthy, Mr. Madigan says. This is an 
error, he believes, and to prove it dis- 
plays a number of letters for which are 
quoted what seem to be exceptionally 
reasonable prices. A Grieg letter, for 
instance, is listed at $40, and one from 
Mendelssohn to Schuberth, his pub- 
lisher, for $27.50, a Saint-Saéns for 
$10, and a Rubinstein for $40. 

Though there are instances where 
letters have brought fabulous prices, 
this is not the general rule. Such cases 
have usually occurred where the letters 
of some member of a popular collection 
group are exceptionally rare. This has 
not been common among musical speci- 
mens. The group composed of the 
“Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” offers a classic example. 


— 


Forgery Is Rare 


Among the signers of the Declaration 
there appears the name of a Thomas 
Lynch, Jr. At the time the document 
was drawn up this young man’s father, 
Thomas Lynch, was among the illus- 
trious group who drafted it, and the son 
Was appointed only to act as an alter- 
nate. It happened that on the day the 
paper was signed the father was in an- 
other part of the country and could not 
be present. At that time the junior 
Lynch was twenty-six years of age. 
When he was thirty he sailed for En- 
gland and the ship on which he took 
leave was never heard from. So far as 
ls known, there is only one letter which 
was ever written by the young man. 
That is in the collection presented to the 
New York Public Library several years 
ago by John S. Kennedy, a New York 
banker. That letter is, of course, price- 
less. It probably could not be bought 
for any amount of money. 

At a first glance, one would think 
that the autograph field might prove a 
fertile one for the professional forger. 
here are very few instances in which 
forgery has been successful, however, 
and these instances very rarely escape 
discovery. Spurious letters are readily 
detected by experts. There are so many 
Points which must be considered in esti- 
mating the value of a letter that it is 
almost impossible for the forger to ply 
his trade without detection. 

There are in this country several very 
‘amous and complete musical collections. 


Among the most notable is that of Harry 


Gle mby, Esq., of New York, from whose 
‘olection certain illustrations used with 
article have been taken. 

he Nicolo Paganini program, from 
Glemby collection, has a particular 
ificance. It was after the concert 
t which this program was given that 
Pe Leo XII. invested the Italian maes- 
to with the Order of the Golden Spur, 
* distinction so rare that at that time it 


was a subject for much discussion. This 
was in April, 1827. 

One of Mendelssohn’s letters, written 
to his English publishers from Leipzig 
in February, 1841, and reproduced on 
this page, has an interesting history, and 
contains as well a touch of the romantic. 
It was only two months after this letter 
was written that the composer and his 
wife went to England. It was in reality 
a tour of triumph, for everywhere the 
young German was acclaimed by huge 
crowds. It was on this trip that he was 
commanded to play before the English 
Queen on two different occasions. This 
letter, which is also from the Glemby 
collection, contains a few bars from 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm (“When 
Israel Out of Egypt Came’). 


Saint-Saens in Irate Mood 
Among the many letters to be found 


_in this collection, one written by Camille 


Saint-Saéns to a professional friend re- 
garding some changes which were being 
made in his opera “Timbre d’Argent” is 
especially interesting. The letter is not 
dated. The opera, however, was first 
produced on Feb. 23, 1877, at the 
Théatre National Lyrique, and it is very 
likely that this letter was written soon 
after that date. The letter concerns the 
proposal to cut down the expense of the 
production: 

My dear friend: 

Daube informs me of your intentions with 
reference to the additions to the ‘*Timbre.” 
I confess to you that for me that produces 
absolutely the same effect as if you proposed 
to suppress one or two of the characters of 
the play. 

This may be the arrangement for the flour- 
ish. The trombones and the trumpets of the 
orchestra appear on the stage, and that will 
be sufficient. 

As for the third flute and the second En- 
glish horn, I am surprised that such an 
impossible situation should have to be dem- 
onstrated to a musician like you. Surely that 
ought to be obvious. It is a really insig- 
nificant economy. 

I am well aware of the fact that the 
“Timbre” is not bringing in enormous amounts 
of money, but I also know that it has brought 
you 90,000 francs and that it has still further 
saved some difficult situations. This is surely 
worth ten to fifteen francs per evening. 
Everything considered, I would rather accept 
these few thousand francs for my authorship 
rights than deprive myself of indispensable 
instruments. I have already told this to you 
and I tell it to you again. You will make out 
a bill which I will sign and which you will 
send to Peragallo. But don’t let me hear you 
speak any more about what you are going to 
do with my orchestra. Once I heard the 
fourth act without the third flute. It was 
hideous. 

Until tomorrow—a thousand thanks, 

(Signed) C. Saint-Saens. 

What a story between those few lines! 
What pathos and disappointment, with 
now and then a flash of anger and then 
disgust! Surely, such a letter is almost 
a living thing. It breathes the mood of 
its creator. 

“Timbre” had been the cause of many 
disappointments to Saint-Saéns. For 
years its presentation had been delayed 
because unforeseen circumstances would 
arise at the time when plans had been 
completed for its premiere. These many 
setbacks, together with the fact that 
after the opera was finally produced, the 
critics found little in it to praise, were 
very disappointing to Saint-Saéns. He 
received no cooperation from the libret- 
tists of “Timbre,” and he was only too 
willing to dispose of his authorship 
rights in it, as the letter testifies. 

There is a strong fascination in auto- 
graph collecting, and after several hours 
spent in the company of such companions 
as the foregoing letters, one can readily 
understand this lure. 

It is the history and romance of such 
documents that make these letters some- 
thing living and sacred. They are in 
themselves an inspiration and a source 
of culture and joy to those who are in 
constant touch with them. 

The real autograph collector makes 
his collection his boon companion, and 
in it he finds a never-ending source of 
beauty. It aids in giving him a better 
understanding of the composer or artist 
and his work, and makes a great figure 
personal and human. 





EASTON, PA.—The Easton Symphony, 
under Earle Laros, gave a _ concert 
recently, with the following soloists: 
Rebekah Beam, contralto; Godfrey Pretz, 
flute; Calvin Metzger, violin, and Mr. 
Laros, piano. Thomas Achenbach led 
the orchestra during Mr. Laros’ solo. 
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MODERN COMPOSERS AND THE LURE OF 
THE BALLET PANTOMIME 


T this writing Stravinsky’s “Petrushka”’ is being 
revived at the Metropolitan, where Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “‘Le Coq d’Or” has been crowing in high 
favor. A random glance at current orchestral pro- 
grams shows a first-time performance during the 
week of a Suite from Franz Schreker’s “Birthday 
of the Infanta,” a subject which an American com- 
poser, John Alden Carpenter, also has treated in 
ballet-pantomime form. Without attempting to list 
the many works of this character that have figured 
in the season’s music, it can be said that the ballet 
seems to be exerting an appeal upon many of the 
younger composers stronger than that of either 
symphony or opera. 

Yet ballet music never has possessed the power, 
as music, of the other highly developed art forms. 
Do the younger men expect to give the pantomime 
a new musical significance? Or are they writing 
in this form because it consorts better with talents 
not big enough for symphony or opera? 

These are questions that can be considered with- 
out prejudice or hostility either to the form or to 
those who are employing it. Like opera, the pan- 
tomime has a visual program which enables a com- 
poser to revel in descriptive and imitative devices 
if his flair is one of orchestral technic rather than 
melodic invention. But the pitfalls of musical decla- 
mation, into which even notable masters of sym- 
phonies have fallen in attempting to write for the 
lyric stage, are avoided. The choreography can be 
made to conform to the music if the music does 
not conform to it. 

Much can be done to enhance the stage pictures 
through orchestral effects, and the greater the mas- 
tery the better the ballet. But that which might 
have been done and was not done does not proclaim 
itself with any such loudness of voice as do the 
oversights and shortcomings of second rate opera. 


Even where technic solely is concerned the pan- 
tomime presents the safer way. A composer need 
not possess the gift of the theater in any unusual 
degree to write fairly effective ballet music. This is 
illustrated by numerous instances in which the 
dances have survived feeble and undramatic operas 
for which they were written. Perhaps because of 
the generally light character of these divertisse- 
ments, graceful fluency rather than lofty creation, 
has been associated with the form. Gluck’s scores 
present exceptions, and there are instances—such 
as Beethoven’s borrowing from “Prometheus” for 
the last movement of the “Eroica”—of a theme 
taken from a ballet score doing eloquent duty in a 
work of sturdier content. 

* * * 

The fact seems to be that a composer of lesser 
talent can achieve a measure of success in the ballet 
when he might be expected to fail in symphony or 
opera. Invention need not be of such a high char- 
acter, the form can be less rigid and less complex, 
and limitations of technic are not so ruthlessly ex- 
posed. 

It may be noted without implying anything de- 
rogatory, that whereas no American composer has 
written an opera that has won general praise, sev- 
eral of our music makers have composed ballets that 
have met with widespread critical favor. Of these 
it is fair to ask—aside from questions of stage 
technic—whether the quality of the invention in- 
herent in the scores would have sufficed to lift 
an opera out of the commonplace. 

This question of the relative ease of writing 
passably good ballet music ought not to be forgotten 
when the assertion is made, as it sometimes is, that 
our composers apparently have shown a more nat- 
ural bent for pantomime than for opera. 

That many of the extreme modernists seem to 
have a particular interest in pantomimic drama 
may be associable with the experimental character 
of their work, since almost any musical idea can 
be made to work out in this particularly plastic 
idiom. But only when a composer has written ballet 
music too big for its purpose—as Stravinsky has 
done in “Le Sacre du Printemps’”—have these ex- 
periments become significant. Something of timid- 
ity rather than of boldness, of taking the easiest 
way rather than of conquering obstacles, can be 
read between the staves of many of these panto- 
mimic scores, presumably intended to be representa- 
tive of the most advanced musical adventuring. 
They seem to be sketches for works as yet beyond 
the grasp of the experimenters. As such they have 
their value, and no one should wish to discourage 
others of their kind. But it seems likely that in 
after years they will be regarded as most of the 
ballet music of the past now is regarded—as works 
essentially small and relatively unimportant rather 
than as blazing torches illuminating the main high- 
ways of music. 


THE TEST—GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

HE British opera composers of his day, such as 

they were, “high-hatted” Sullivan, writes Law- 
rence Gilman in the New York Tribune. ‘“‘As a 
composer for the stage he was not, they said, a 
‘serious’ musician. No—he was merely a genius.” 

In the pros and cons of the opera-in-English dis- 
cussions, there has always been manifest the feel- 
ing that original opera in the vernacular has never 
had a fair test because no composer of genius has 
devoted his gifts to this cause. Weber’s “Oberon” 
has remained a solitary exception among works 
which of recent years have found their way into the 
Metropolitan. Here, with music by an acknowl- 
edged master set to inferior English words, the test 
of the suitability of English as an operatic tongue 
was met satisfactorily. 

But if Weber was a genius, so was Sullivan, and 
Sullivan, too, wrote operas. That they happened to 
be in satirical rather than tragic vein does not de- 
tract either from their musical worth or from their 
value as tests of English for operatic purposes. To 
some extent they parodied the traditional Italian 
operas of the day, but Sullivan’s settings of Gil- 
bert’s lines were absurd only where intended to be. 
Any one familiar with these scores can find page on 
page where musical declamation moves with as 
much ease as in Italian, French, German or Russian 
works, and where the transition between recitative 
and set airs is accomplished without a touch of the 
gaucherie which causes opera patrons to squirm in 
their seats when they think of some more recent 
experiments in English opera. 

In their own highly original way, Gilbert and 
Sullivan proved it can be done. 














Photo by Jordan Company, Austi: 
Woman Governor Greets Orchestra Leader 


When Paul Whiteman and his orchestra gave a cop- 


cert recently in Austin, Tex., the conductor was re. 
ceived at the gubernatorial mansion by Miriam Fer- 
guson, newly elected Governor of Texas, whom the 
world knows by the sobriquet of “Ma,” as she was af. 


fectionately named by her party constituents. Mr 
Whiteman sponsored a contest for a song with patriotic 
State sentiments in Dallas, Tex., and this winning work, 
penned by three young men, was played by the orchestra 
in its concert in that city. 


Dickinson—A gold-mounted baton was presented t 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson recently by the congregation o/ 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on the occasion of his fifteenth anniversary a: 
organist and choirmaster. The occasion was a recep- 
tion tendered Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson by the parish- 
loners as a testimonial of their esteem for the musicia: 
and composer. 


Davis—The press not infrequently reechoes to “fish” 
stories about artists, but we have vouchers to the effect 
that Ernest Davis, tenor, recently on a day off went ex- 
ploring and discovered the jaw bone of a mammoth 
weighing 128 pounds. This discovery is said to have 
been made on the bank of the River Neosho, 135 miles 
from Kansas City. Just whether Mr. Davis will emv- 
late Samson and perchance slay a thousand Philistine: 
with his trophy is‘as yet uncertain. 


Sylva—The step from the operatic to the dramatic 
stage has been made by artists in increasing numbers 
In recent years, but one of the first of singers to be- 
come “amphibious,” as it were, was Marguerita Sylva, 
soprano. She has appeared with equal success i 
grand opera, operetta and plays. It was recently an- 
nounced that Mme. Sylva has acquired the rights to a 
French comedy by Louis Verneuil, “My Cousin fron 
Nowhere,” and may appear in an English version of i: 
next season. 

De Pachmann—Admiration for the art of the vetera! 
Vladimir de Pachmann is cherished by Evelyn Teander, 
thirteen-year-old girl pianist of Iowa, and when th 
elder artist played in Des Moines, the younger wa: 
grief-stricken because on that evening she was to b 
soloist with the Iowa State Symphony. However, th 
girl, with her teacher, Paul Stoye, gained an audi- 
ence with the artist at his hotel. When Miss Teande! 
told Mr. de Pachmann that she played Bach, he thre 
open the lid of his concert grand and incredulously de- 
manded that she prove it. After the girl pianist ha‘ 
concluded the Fantasy in C Minor, the great man ga¥' 
unstinted praise, and, as a special favor, played for he! 
the first movement of the “Italian” Concerto and som 
Chopin works, 


_Gruppe—The collector of instruments will go withou' 
his meals in order to handle lovingly the mellowed 
woods of Amati, Guadagnini and other famous 
makers’ products. Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, admits tha! 
this is one of his particular “weaknesses,” and he boast 
in particular of a priceless Guarnerius ’cello. ™! 
Gruppe comes of an artistic family, his grandfath 
having been an expert wood carver, his father th: 
ternationally known landscape painter, his mother 4 
concert singer, and his two brothers, Emile and (a! 
respectively, a painter and a sculptor. His wif 
Camille Plasschaert, concert violinist—whose father. |! 
turn, is a decorator and sculptor whose work ca 
seen on many buildings of note in Philadelphia. 

_ White—Roderick White pluckily gave his recent '& 
cital at Town Hall, New York, while suffering gre*' 
pain in his middle finger. Coming to New York 
this recital, he had to travel from Calumet to ‘ 
lotte, Mich., by automobile. The car got into a hea’ 
snow bank, and Mr. White had to help the chautfew’ 
and his accompanist to pull it out; in doing s 
scratched his hand very badly. The journey was 0 
wise a very eventful one. On reaching Kalamazo: 
violinist took the “Wolverine” for New York. 
train was stalled for twenty-two hours near L 
N. Y., and the passengers were unable to get o' 
account of the blizzard that was raging and the 
mendous snow banks that were piled up along the ' 
However, all escaped danger, though not without 
and discomfort. 
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Point and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jn 


Jury Duty 


concerts? 








drum to the perils of tone-deafness. 


To be sure, the annual festival of 
frightfulness that used to be celebrated 
in Salzburg—and has now removed to 
Venice and Prague—had its jury of 
thoughtful and long-suffering censors. 
When they have picked suitable con- 
temporary music, it’s a safe bet that 
grave difficulties were due to arise among 
the slighted nations. 

Now that America is all primed to pre- 
sent “Daniel Jazz,” “Angels” and Eich- 
heim in Venice this year it won’t be 
the fault of the Land of the Free if 
the waters of the Gondola City are un- 
ruffled. 

x * 
Shrieks in the Night 


T home we have still to contend with 
Messrs. Varese and Cowell, whose 
Fire-Engine Flower-Petals and Big 
Chief Biunderbusses provoke a stage 
of sensibility bordering delightfully on 
complete coma. 

Even Newman, we suspect, couldn’t 
stand the strain. That doughty British 
critic confessed to feeling slight dizzy 
spells before he bought his return ticket 
to London last week. But then he had 
been to at least five modernist programs, 
to say nothing of the Friends of Music. 


ok * % 
A Summer at Cost 


‘SNM ASTER STUDENTS” writes our 
friend Prof. De La Lammer- 
moori, “in all departments of repertoiri- 
tive and temperamental pedagogy will 
have a most unique opportunity this 
summer when the annual vacation school 
for advanced  interpo-psycho-timpan- 
vocalions will be opened in my altimis- 
simo studios, in charge of my assistant, 
Edgardo Huberti Smythe-Jonness. 

“Mr. Smythe-Jonness has had wide 
experience in developing and taking the 
gifts of super-students, large numbers 
of whom have frequently applied for im- 
portant posts in leading opera houses of 
the world. Several, in fact, have 
friends in the chorus of the —— 
Operatic Ensemble. 

“He will give attention only to those 
master pupils who have been studying 





=a) LAY JURIES seem to be the latest diversion in the alarmist 
“7\ii quarters of Gotham. Won’t somebody urge a board of censor- 
ship for the awful things that torture the pristine ear at 
We have actually blushed for the gasping piccolo 
player in some of the modern dirges for wind machine and 
other airy instruments that the modernists inflict. 
so much of his gums in getting around the difficult intervals. 

Exhibitions of larynxes in wordless vocalises to the dawn have reached 
such a stage that it isn’t exactly safe to expose an innocent childhood ear- 


He showed 





for six months or less, and his courses 
will include thorough training in coach- 
ing, accompanying, ballet dancing, vir- 
tuosity, technic, tone-placing, etiquette 
in scale singing, toeing the melodic line 
and symphonic composition. 

“The course will last two weeks, after 
which Mr. Smythe-Jonness will spend an 
indefinite holiday in the fastnesses of 


the Maine woods.” 
ae 7 * 


Brick Dust to . 


HE following epitaph appears on a 

stone in Shenley Vale Churchyard, 
England—or, at least, so Francis Rogers, 
the popular baritone, swears: 

In memory of Joseph Rogers, died 
August 17th, 1828, in the 77th year of 
his age, having been clerk of this parish 
half a century. 

Silent in dust lies mouldering here 

A Parish Clerk of Voice most clear; 

None Joseph Rogers could excel 

In laying bricks or singing well. 

oe snapp’d his line, laid by his 

rod, 

We build for him our hopes in God. 

x * * 


Radio Rays 


¢sCQYWEEP the ether with a—Super- 
speaker!” exhorts a radio adver- 
tisement. 

Ether has been sighed for by many a 
weary critic at—say, an Inter******** 
Comp***** Gu*** concert. 

aK * Es 


Lay of a Cough Drop 


MINISTER to palates rough 
And tenors find me handy. 
How could they get this op’ra stuff 
Sans lubricating candy? 
ak ok ok 
UST when the Senate was expecting 
its new composer-Vice President to 
croon a comforting Melody in A, Mr. 
Dawes launched into an agitato denun- 
ciation of filibustering. 
Suggests that “Battle’ Symphonies 
may be forthcoming from the same pro- 
lific- pen! 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


, Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- | 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Box. 
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**Boris’’ in America 


Question Box Editor: 
When was “Boris Godounoff” first sung 
in America? F. H. E. 
Springfield, Ill., March 5, 1925. 
March 19, 1913, at the Metropolitan 
Ypera House. 
? ? 9 


Gluck’s Greatest Opera 


Yuestion Box Editor: 
Which of Gluck’s operas is considered 
is masterpiece? G. A. M. 
Denver, Colo., March 3, 1925. 

This is, to a certain extent, a matter 
“) taste, but the balance of opinion would 
‘obably be in favor of “Orfeo.” 

ee eae 


Cosima’s Forbears 


Yuestion Box Editor: 
l . . , 
What was the name of Cosima Wag- 
“Ts mother and what of her grand- 
Nother? Gg * 
v Haven, Conn., March 5, 1935. 
ima Wagner’s' mother was the 
esse d’Agoult, who was born Marie 


de Flavigny. Her grandmother was the 
daughter of a banker in Frankfort, 
named Bethmann. 

7 9 9 


The Glee 
Question Box Editor: 

Why are part-songs called 

irrespective of their character? 
L. H. J. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 8, 1925, 

The word “glee” comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon “gle,” meaning “music,” 
and has no significance whatever with 
regard to the mood of the piece. 

7 9 9 


“The Martyr of Antioch” 


Question Box Editor: 

Has Sullivan’s oratorio “The Martyr 
of Antioch” ever been produced as an 
opera? Will you give your opinion of 
the work? F. N. M. 

Topeka, Kan., March 6, 1925. 

It was sung in operatic form in Edin- 
burgh in 1898, and has probably been 
done on other occasions, but the lack of 
dramatic action in the piece would pre- 
vent its ever becoming popular in this 


“glees”’ 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Steinway ! 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


| Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
| daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 

Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





form in spite of some fine music which 


it contains. 
» 9 9 


The Two “‘Stabat Maters”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
ould you kindly tell me the relative 
value, musically, of Dvorak’s and Ros- 
sini’s settings of “Stabat Mater’? 
oh mu. 2. 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 7, 1925. 
Dvorak’s setting is unquestionably 
more devotional and hence far more in 
concord with Jacopone di Todi’s poem, 
but it is a somewhat heavy composition 
as a whole. Rossini’s setting is full of 
tinkly tunes, none of which has the least 
relation to the words, although the “In- 
flammatus” is unquestionably one of the 
great pieces of music. This particular 
section of the work might, however, be 
descriptive of any climactic dramatic 
situation. Carl Van Vechten in one of 
his novels speaks of a performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” as a ballet, 


Cincinnati, Dayton 
Ind. ; 


and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 





which, musically speaking, is not entirely 
inconceivable. For sheer musical beauty 
the setting by Palestrina has probably 
never been surpassed. There are also 
settings by Josquin des Prés, Haydn, 
Clari, Astorga and Stanford, and various 
other less prominent composers. 
7 9 9 


Markings of Shading 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it possible to make degrees of 
shading equal to four “p’s” or four 
“f’s”? One occasionally sees such mark- 
ings, but it seems to me that they must 
be exaggerations. 

Duluth, Minn., March 4, 1925. 

It is hardly possible. Three “p’s” or 
three “f’s” would seem to be the limit 
as far as shading is concerned, and when 
it is remembered that markings of this 
kind are purely suggestive, loud, medium 
and soft are about all that can be re- 
quired, the finer shadings being left 
to the discretion of the performer. 
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AWRENCE TIBBETT, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was born in Bakersfield, Cal., twenty- 
eight years ago, 


and has never 
pursued any 
other profession 
than that of a 


singer, except for 
a brief time 
when he acted 
Shakes perean 
réles with Tyrone 
Power. He re- 
ceived his gen- 
-eral education in 
the public schools 





' in Bakersfield 

\ and in Los An- 

geles. It was in 

’ © Mishkin the latter city 
; that Mr. _ Tib- 

Lawrence Tibbett bett’s voice was 
discovered. The 


father of one of his schoolfellows, Joseph 
Dupuy, heard Mr. Tibbett sing in a 


school performance of “Miles Standish” 
when he was seventeen years old. He 
studied with Mr. Dupuy and later, for 
two years, under Basil Ruysdael, for- 
merly with the Metropolitan. He held 
important church positions and sang in 
concerts on the Coast for about eight 
years. Coming to New York in 1922, 
Mr. Tibbett continued his studies under 
Frank La Forge, with whom he has re- 
mained ever since. He became a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company last 
season, making his début as Valentine 
in “Faust,” after learning the réle in 
three days. He was also heard last sea- 
son as Escamillo and as Morales in “Car- 
men,” as the Herald in “Lohengrin,” 
Fleville in “Andrea Chenier,” Silvio in 
“Pagliacci” and other réles. This season 
Mr. Tibbett made his most impressive 
showing as Ford in the revival of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” when he literally “stopped the 
show.” He has renewed his successes 
in “Faust” and “Pagliacci,” and created ' 
a particularly favorable impression as 
Schlemihl in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
and as Tchelkaloff in “Boris Godounoff.” 
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ORATORIO IS SUNG BY TORONTO CHORUS 





Cleveland Orchestra Takes 
Part in Performance 


of “Saint Paul” 
By William J. Bryans 


ToRONTO, March 7.—Assisted by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Toronto Ora- 
torio Society gave a wonderful perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Saint Paul” at 
the annual concert in Massey Hall re- 
cently. The chorus, under Dr. Edward 
Broome, sang with unsurpassed beauty 
throughout. The soprano soloist, Mar- 
garet Northrup, did fine work. Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, made a big impression, as 
did Norman Joliffe, baritone, who is a 
favorite here. The singing of Viola 
Bush-Annis was also exceptionally good. 
The orchestra played effectively through- 
out. 

At the matinée given by the orchestra 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was pre- 
sented in a most effective manner under 
the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff. 

Another excellent week of opera was 
given at the Princess Theater by the 
Canadian Operatic Society in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Yeomen of the Guard.” 
Well-rounded performances were given 
throughout the week. As in the past, 
the opera was under the direction of 
George and Reginald Stewart. who are 
to be commended on the general high 
standard attained. Albert David was 
a splendid Colonel Fairfax. Good work 
was also done by W. Sander Kellett, 
Ralph Spackman and W. Percy Schutte, 
and by Rupert Lucas as Jack Point. 


The singing of Helen Farnum and Bea- 
trice Sankey was of a high order. 
Josephine Bartlett made a charming 
heroine. The chorus was excellent. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano, was heard 
at Massey Hall recently before a large 
audience in a splendid program. Her 
French group .was much appreciated. 
The Shadow Song from “Dinorah” was 
among her successes, and “Joyous 
Easter Hymn” brought a storm of ap- 
plause. Coenraad V. Bos was at the 
piano. 

A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted Mischa Elman, violinist, at Mas- 
sey Hall on Feb. 27. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause brought encores after practically 
every group. The program was varied 
and served to show the artist’s technic 
to advantage. 

The largest audience of the season 
was in attendance at a recent twilight 
concert of the New Symphony. The or- 
chestral numbers were Smetana’s “Ve- 
tava” and Brahms’ Second Symphony, 
in D Major. Umberto Sacchetti, tenor, 
who has recently taken up residence in 
Toronto, was the assisting artist, and 
gave an efficient performance of Verdi’s 
“Celeste Aida.” 

At a delightful concert given in 
Foresters’ Hall, in aid of the Samaritan 
Club, a comic opera, “The Choir Master,” 
was presented. The chief parts were 
taken by Gladys Jones Young, soprano; 
W. H. Hodgins, tenor, and Charles 
Rigby, baritone. Vocal numbers were 
given by Elsie White, Kate Jackson, 
Irving Levine and Sydney Walsh. The 
accompaniments were well played by Mr. 
Carboni and his orchestra. 





CLUBS HOLD CONFERENCE 





Lancaster Is Scene of Meeting Which 
Includes Concert 


LANCASTER, PA., March 7.—A_ con- 
ference of Federated Music Clubs, in 
which six clubs were represented, was 
held in the Y. W. C. A. recently, when 
the Musical Art Society was hostess. 
The following, with their delegates, were 
in attendance: Mrs. Martin B. Cumbler, 
president of the Wednesday Club, 
Harrisburg; Mrs. S. L. Borton, president 
of the Octave Club, Norristown; Mrs. 
Nimson Eckert, president of the Allen- 
town Music Club; E. Laura Brooks, 
president of the Harmonic Circle, Leba- 
non; Emma Bosshart, president of the 
Matinée Musical Club, York, and May 
Marley Buckwalter, president of the Mu- 
sical Art Society, Lancaster. 











Josephine D. Tinker, Pennsylvania 
Violinist 
“She has a tons 
flawlessly pure, 
with a_ peculiarly 
appealing quality, 
secure’ intonation 
and excellent 
phrasing.” M il- 
waukee (Wis.). 
News. 
Met. LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















State president, and two of the board, 
Mrs. S. L. Borton, State chairman otf 
junior artist contests, and Mrs. C. N. 
McHose, State chairman of the study 
department, were also in attendance. 

A round table discussion and a banquet 
in the Hotel Brunswick were features 
of the conference. A guest concert in 
Shreiner Auditorium was participated in 
by the following artists: Elsa Guyer, 
Hilda Lichtenberger Black, Mrs. Ehrman 
B. Mitchell, Mrs. W. W. Landis, Cath- 
erine Morgan, Edith Frantz Mills, Emma 
Bosshart, Ruth Montague and Mrs. 
Henry H. Rhodes. 





Trenton Greets Artists in Recitals 


TRENTON, N. J., March 7.—Mary Com- 
mini, soprano, recently appeared before 
the Garibaldi Chapter of the I. O. O. F. 
at a public installation of officers. Miss 
Commini is a pupil of Minna Kaufman 
of New York, and sang the aria, “Ah, 
fors’ é lui” from “Traviata,” the “Ec- 
stacy” Waltz by Arditi and other num- 
bers. She was accompanied by Frank 
L. Gardiner. Mina Dolores, soprano, ap- 
peared in a pleasing recital at the 
local Y. M. H. A. Home recently in a 


program of French, Italian, Rus- 
sian and American’ works. Sylvia 
Green was the accompanist. The City 


Music League of New York presented 
the following in a recital at the State 
Normal School, under the auspices of 
the music department: Salvatore De 
Stefano, harpist; Giuseppe Martino, 
baritone; Mathilda Flynn, soprano, and 
Arcady Birkenholz, violinist. The large 
and enthusiastic audience was very 
liberal in applause. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 














American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-ninth Season—Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Six Weeks Summer School | 


June 22 to July 31 
212 West 59th St., New York City 


*Phone Circle 5329 
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As Don José in “Carmen” 


“He Has Few, if Any, 


Rivals.” 


“He Was Given an 
Ovation at the 
Conclusion.” 


Philadelphia Enquirer 





Columbus State Journal 





TENOR 


Recent Press Comments 


‘From the first note it was evident that here was a singer 
of great dramatic power, fine control and magnificent 
range. In the climaxes his tones, clear and powerful. 
stood out against the mass of sound.’”—Philadelphia 


Evening Bulletin, Jan. 13, 1925. 


“A concert that was a joy from start to finish; that pre- 
sented a glorious tenor. Mr. Lappas has such a powerful! 
voice as is not often found in the realm of tenors, and it 
is of mellow sweetness.” —Columbus Evening Dispatch. 


Nov. 29, 1924. 


“Ulysses Lappas scored the greatest personal success of 
the entire opera season. He was a success from the 
moment of his first appearance.””—Columbus Ohio State 


Journal, Oct. 10, 1924. 


“His voice was tremendous in power. It has quality 
that stirs the ultimate of sympathetic emotion.” —New 


Orleans Tribune, Dec. 27, 1924. 


“He drew “bravos’ from those whose appreciation of the 
operatic art is emphatically expressed.”—New Orleans 


States, Dec. 27, 1924. 


“Mr. Lappas is a tenor who revels in high notes and 
knows how to make them ring.”—Chicago Evening 
Tribune, Oct. 8, 1924. 





Season 1925-1926 Now 
Being Booked 


—MR. LAPPAS— 


will also offer a programme 





Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 


of Greek songs of unique 
educational and entertaining 





musical appeal. 
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*Trilby as Opera 


Success in Moscow 


(104000 OOOAEAAUOEESAAOORUUOOTTOUUHADAEUD GANDA TAA AAA 


Moscow, Jan. 18.—In the _ opera 
“Trilby,” based on the Du Maurier novel, 
which had its first performance at the 
Fimin Opera here, Alexander Youras- 
sowsky has developed a new operatic 
technic. There is no overture, and the 
opera goes forward uninterruptedly like 
a play. The book, which was adapted 
by the composer himself, is most effec- 
tive on the stage, thanks to its vivid 
action and romantic characters. The 
music is beautiful in its harmonic 
development, warm and _ tender in 
its melodic line. It is an appeal- 
ing lyrical work which is distinctly 
twentieth century without being modern- 
ist. The work, which has been included 
in the répertoire of the Moscow State 
Opera, will probably be given before long 
in all the capitals of the world. 

Alexander Yourassowsky, who died in 
1922 at the age of twenty-nine of typhus, 
was the son of a Moscow doctor and an 
opera prima donna. His mother, Nade- 
schda Sallina, was a leading soprano of 
the Moscow Royal Opera. She became 
part of the new movement in Russian 
music, as she created leading réles in 
operas by Rimsky-Korsakoff and his con- 
temporaries. Yourassowsky, a lawyer 
by profession, studied composition under 
Alexander Gretchaninoff and Reinhold 
Gliére. He wrote symphonic works, 
piano and violin pieces, songs and tone- 
poems for orchestra, but his greatest 
composition was “Trilby,” on which he 
worked with body and soul, but which 
he never lived to see produced. 

Yourassowsky’s talent never, since he 
died so young, was given the opportunity 
to fulfill itself, but from the works he 
left, it is obvious that he was one of the 
most talented of the younger composers. 
After his death the ‘manuscript of 
“Trilby” was given to Alexander Orloff, 
a conductor and musician of note. He 
was so impressed with the score that he 
worked to make it ready for the stage 
and to get it produced. His faith in the 
opera was repaid by the fact that it was 
immediately recognized as an important 


ill! 


| 
1 
} 

















Alexander Yourassowsky, Composer of 
“Trilby,” and His Mother Who was For- 
merly Nadeschda Sallina, a Prima Donna 
at the Moscow Opera 


work, and has been given all season with 
great success. 

In writing “Trilby” for the operatic 
stage, Yourassowsky has followed Du 
Maurier’s novel, which is_ singularly 
adapted for this purpoes since singing 
is an essential part of the story. The 
adventures of Trilby and Svengali, the 
characters of Gecko and the three mus- 
keteers Taffy, Sandy and Little Billy 
form an operatic liberetto which is a se- 
rious rival of “La Vie de Bohéme.” In 
the end, however, Yourassowsky has 
taken decided liberties with the text. For 
the final scene he has Svengali in Tril- 
by’s studio. Trilby asks him to play 
Chopin’s Impromptu in A Flat. In the 
middle of it he falls dead at her feet. 
Trilby, too, dies at the last notes of the 
music. 

This resembles neither the novel nor 
the play, which was adapted from it, 
where the ending was equally thrilling, 
but much more subtle. There Trilby, re- 
leased from Svengali’s hypnotism by his 
death, is again held under the spell and 
finally killed by the sight of his picture 
which is brought to her. Despite this, 
however, the work as Yourassowsky has 
adapted it is effective and the libretto 
certainly one of the most absorbing of 
any of the new operas. 

ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 





Munich Gives First Hearing to Opera 
“Islandsaga” by Vollerthun 

MUNICH, Feb. 20.—The first perform- 
ance on any stage of Georg Vollerthun’s 
opera “Islandsaga,” was given at the 
National Theater, as the second novelty 
of the season, Braunfel’s “Don Gil of the 
Green Stockings” being the other new 
work of the year. The Vollerthun work 
is based on Icelandic lore, and the lib- 
retto is by Bertha Thiersch. The story 
details the murder of Helgi by Glum, a 
hot blooded Iceland hero, who is incited 
to the deed by his sister Thordis. The 
jealousy of Glum is occasioned by the 
fact that his beloved Silis has during his 
absence of three years given her hand 
to Helgi. The story has many compli- 
cations and contains much dramatic ma- 
terial, but author has treated it rather 
in a leisurely epic style, and the first 
act of the three alone takes an hour to 
perform. The composer, though gifted 
in employment of tone colors, lacks the 
ability to write sweeping melodic lines. 
The work was conducted by Knappert- 
busch, and had a really excellent cast of 
singers. The composer, who was pres- 
ent, was called before the curtain re- 
beatedly. 





Wellesz “Dance Fantasie” Given in 
Berlin 


_ BERLIN, Feb. 20.—Egon Wellesz’s “Die 
Nachtlichen” (The Benighted), a dance 
antasie in eleven scenes, of which two 
are without accompanying music, had its 
irst performance anywhere at the Ber- 
in State Opera. The choreography, ar- 
ranged by Max Terpis, is fantastic to a 
notable extent. The first scene reveals 
iree youths in orange mantles, who pro- 
cla m the dawn to the sound of percus- 
“on Instruments only. Three groups of 
women enter, to the accompainment of 





a three-voiced fugue. Two solo dancers, 
a boy and girl, perform a dance of long- 
ing. A mist rises, shadows fall, and to 
wilder rhythms a youth in white per- 
forms a measure expressing anxiety. A 
sort of “Witches’ Sabbath” is then pre- 
sented with eerie lights, and in the eighth 
section a pwan of gruesome woe is ex- 
pressed by the dancers, who seem in the 
power of a demon. The work ends with 
the return of the dawn and a brilliant 
apotheosis. 

“Meistersinger” Voted Most Popular 
Opera in Manchester 
MANCHESTER, Feb. 18.—QOperagoers 
in Manchester were asked to: vote for 
their favorite from among fourteen 
operas during the recent season of the 
British National Opera Company here. 
“Meistersinger” took first place easily, 
with 246 votes; “Tristan” received 189 
votes; “Aida,” 180; “Siegfried,” 136; 
“Magic Flute,” 102; “Carmen,” 89; 
“Tannhauser,” 68; “Madama Butterfly,” 
66; “Rigoletto,” 62; “Trovatore,” 54; 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” 37; “Sam- 
son and Delilah,’ 36; “Faust,” 31, and 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” 24. 





FLORENCE, Feb. 20.—At a private con- 
cert for the American colony here at the 
home of Horace Johnson, American com- 
poser, Wintter Watts and A. Walter 
Kramer, Mr. Johnson and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco accompanied a young American 
singer, Geneve Cadle in their own songs. 
Miss Cadle has been studying in Flor- 
ence with Ellen Kinsman Mann of Chi- 
cago. 


Korngold Opera Arouses Pro-Strauss 
Demonstration at Vienna State Opera 
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IENNA, Feb. 20.—When Erich Korn- 

gold’s short opera “Violanta” was 
substituted at the last minute for the 
Frank novelty, “The Image of the Ma- 
donna,” which was billed to precede the 
Kienzl “Sanctissimum,” there was some- 
thing of a riot in the opera house. 

The young composer was guest con- 
ductor of the evening. When he ap- 
peared tumultuous cries broke forth of 
“Out with Korngold!” “Back with 
Richard Strauss!” and the like, a pan- 
demonium which lasted for several min- 
utes. Peace was finally restored after 
some of the chief disturbers had been 
arrested by detectives, the number of 
which was increased: for that evening, 
as the police had been notified of the 
planned demonstration. It is not quite 
certain whether it was incited by ad- 
herents of Richard Strauss or enemies 
of Korngold. However, the opera pro- 
ceeded without further disturbance, and 
by redoubled applause at its finish it 
was thought to indemnify the young 
composer for the insult to him. The rea- 
son of the unpleasant happening is to 
be ascribed to the fact that the resigna- 
tion of Richard Strauss is attributed to 
a variance between him and the elder 
Korngold, music critic of the Neue Freie 
Presse. 

The members of the orchestra, dis- 
cussing the exciting events of the eve- 
ning, turned to one of their number who 
had not yet spoken and asked what he 
thought of the matter. “It is all one 
to me,” said he, “for my part they can 
make a ‘kino’ of the opera!” 

“But what would become of us?’ 
claimed another member. 

“Why,” replied the first one, “then we 
would be a Filmharmonic orchestra!” 

On the same afternoon, there was al- 
most a riot at the public rehearsal con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra dur- 
ing the first performance of “Le sacre 
du printemps,” by Stravinsky. After the 
first bars, cries of protest resounded 
from all sides. Neither the repute of the 
orchestra nor the conservative attitude 
of its conductor, Franz Schalk, could pre- 
vent the audience from giving vent to 
their violent opposition to this kind of 
An indescribable tumult set in, 


’ 


eX- 


music. 
stamping of feet, whistling, cat-calls, 
amid which, however, Schalk conducted 


the work to its end with perfect com- 
posure. The atonal noise in the audi- 
torium formed an excellent counterpoint 
to the atonal noise on the platform, than 
which even the greatest and foremost 
of the atonalists could not have invented 
a better. Expectation was rife as to 
what would happen at the actual concert 
on Sunday, which, however, passed off 
peacefully. Schalk had wisely cut four- 
teen pages of the score. 

There is a gratifying improvement to 
record at the Volksoper. Under the ener- 
getic management of Josef Reitler, di- 
rector of the New Vienna Conservatory 
and music critic, who, when affairs were 
at a crisis at the Volksoper, was ap- 
pointed administrator of its affairs, the 
box office receipts have increased so 
greatly that they cover daily expenses. 
Enough, however, is not yet forthcoming 
to keep pace with taxes, but it is hoped 
that the guest performances of Piccaver, 
Lotte Lehmann, Slezak and Elizza, who 
have offered their services gratis and 
of the ballet corps of the Staatsoper, 
which has put it at disposal for several 
evenings, will contribute to fill up gaps. 
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Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Whose Appear- 
ance as Conductor of the Vienna Opera 
Almost Caused a Riot 


An unusually interesting musical 
event was the recent production for a 
first time in Vienna of the opera “La 
finta semplice” (Simplicity feigned), 
composed by Mozart at the age of twelve 
years. The efforts of Mozart’s father 
had succeeded in having a Vienna di- 
rector of a theater order an opera from 
his son, and although the Emperor Josef 
Il of Austria himself favored the 
production, it never took place owing to 
jealous intrigues. A few years ago the 
opera was rearranged in Kar)sruhe by 
Cortolezzis, a conductor of note, and a 
remarkably bad German text substituted 
for the original Italian. Again re- 
arranged and with a much better book, 
the charming work was performed last 
week by pupils of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory in the small theater annexed to the 
Konzerthaus and intended for such pu- 
pil performances. 

The libretto is quite conventional. An 
officer is guest in the house of two 
brothers. He falls in love with their 
sister. The officer’s sister Rosina feigns 
simplicity and thereby succeeds in gain- 
ing the consent of the brother to the 
officer’s union with their sister. An- 
other pair of lovers, a lady’s maid and 
a man servant, play a little counter- 
intrigue. Mozart’s score, which is com- 
pletely preserved, contains arias, duets, 
ensembles and a most praiseworthy over- 
ture, numbers which have in the main 
been retained in their original order. 
“La finta semplice” is a charming opera 
buffo and highly noteworthy, not only 
as a proof of Mozart’s early genius, 
but as such additionally interesting. The 
music is of such pleasing charm, of such 
wealth, of such overflowing melodious- 
ness, as even at the present day to put 
into the shade much that is now written 
of comic opera. The young singers who 
contributed to make the production a 
success all command fine voices, show 
little sign of being beginners and give 
promise of future operatic fame. 

Two American singers have greatly 
pleased Vienna audiences this season, 
Frieda Klink of New York, who lent her 
rich voice to a fine rendering of the alto 
part in Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and 
Elisabeth Rothwell of Los Angeles, who 
at the recent well-attended recitals, 
sang Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Ravel and 
Debussy and some charming songs by 
her husband, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles. ADDIE FUNK. 
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Washington Managers Score “Cut-Throat” Methods 


“Parade of Celebrities” Has Ruined Public Taste for Music Unadorned, Is Belief of Capital 
Executives, T. Arthur Smith and Guy A. Ourand—Artists in Cases Demand Inordinate 
Fees, They State, Bringing Large Financial Losses to Local Managers and Ruining 
Their Chances for Re-engagements in That Community 
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WASHINGTON, MARCH 7 
=) HE most serious handi- 
caps.today to the proper 
development of music as 
an art or as a business 
are the “Cut - throat” 





and artist managers, over-production 
and exorbitant fees of artists, accord- 
ing to T. Arthur Smith of Washing- 
ton. The tendency of some local man- 
agers to educate their public, perhaps 
unconsciously, to believe that in a 
parade of celebrities they are offered 
the only real music, he says, is respon- 
sible both for the unseemly and dis- 
astrous competition existing among 
managers and for the large fees which 
necessitate increased prices of tickets 
and limit the expenditures of the pub- 
lic to a lesser number of events. 


An artist should be paid a good pro- 
portion of his drawing power, Mr. Smith 
believes, but the fee should not be gov- 
erned by the fact that the artist draws 


larger houses elsewhere. If the local 
impresario believes the fee is out of pro- 
portion, he should decline to present the 
artist, this manager believes. If he 
uses courage and business-like methods 
in carrying out his purpose and ideals he 
will be a benefactor to his profession 
and to his community.” 

The ideal of bringing to Washington 
the best in music, and of developing an 
appreciation of that best among the resi- 
dents of the city at the least possible 
cost to subscribers, is a fine one. It has 
earned for Mr. Smith, who founded the 
“Ten Star Concert Course” about eleven 
years ago, the title of “Pioneer in the 
Musical Development of Washington.” 
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T. Arthur Smith, Manager, Who for Twenty 
Years Has Given Washington Music- 
Lovers Annual Concert Series 


Few of the great vocal or instrumental 
lights in the musical world can be men- 
tioned who did not make their Washing- 
ton début in this famous series of con- 
certs. The slogan of presenting in this 
series “Artists world-famed and others 
destined to be” was originated by Mr. 
Smith, who is president of T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., concert bureau. 

A message of enthusiasm for the state 
of music in America is sounded by Mr. 
Smith, who says: 

“With Washington as a standard and 
with my personal experience in promot- 
ing and managing, and as I look back 
over the past twenty years, I note each 
year a strong increase of interest and 
patronage in all kinds of musical offer- 
ings.” 

In 1920, with a view to broadening the 
activities of the bureau, it was incor- 
porated, and Guy A. Ourand was se- 
cured as an associate. Mr. Ourand was 
the assistant manager of the Washing- 
ton Symphony for several years, and as 
a writer on musical subjects, has con- 
tributed to a number of magazines. He 
has a wide knowledge, both of the best 
in music and of artists, and thus brings 
to his association with Mr. Smith a 
wealth of information and idealism that 
make him a valuable co-worker in the 
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Russian Choir Appears with Succe.s j, 
National Program 


HavANA, Feb. 26.—Jascha H. ify, 
visited Havana recently for the hi, 
time, giving two recitals under the ay. 
pices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte M1) sic.) 
in the Payret Theater. The famou- yj. 
linist was accorded a cordial rece tio) 
at each recital. His first program coy. 


prised the Locatelli F Minor S 
Bach Chaconne, the Nocturne in E Mino; 
by Chopin, Introduction and Tarante|| 
by Sarasate and compositions by J sep] 
Achron, Wieniawski and Cyril scot; 
For his second appearance Mr. Heifet, 
chose Saint-Saéns’ Sonata in C Minor 
Glazounoff’s Concerto and smaller work; 
by Sarasate, Palmgren, Achron, Castel. 
nuovo-Tedesco and Ravel. Isidor Achroy 
was the accompanist. 

The National Theater was the scene 
of the first concert given by Kouban’; 
Choir of Russian Cossacks under the 
expert leadership of Stefan Chelukin, 
The organization is composed of seven. 
teen members. The program was made 
up of songs by Moiseoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Kolatilin, Slawianskaia and Gertel, and 
the Song of the Volga Boatmen. \j. 
cholas Kaderick, baritone, won success 
in the solo in Tchaikovsky’s “Vampire 
Legend.” NENA BENITEZ. 


endeavor to present programs of intrin- 
sic merit to discriminating audiences. 

In accordance with his associate’s be- 
liefs, Mr. Ourand states emphatically 
that the love of unreasonable fees is the 
root of evil in the concert business. 


Taking Thought for the Morrow 


“That there are many artists who con- 
sider the interests of the local manager 
must be admitted,” he says, however. 
“These are the ones who ‘take thought 
for the morrow’ and who realize that 
they are not in the concert field for one 
season only. They believe also, that the 
local manager is entitled to a reasonable 
profit on the financial risks involved in 
every concert. They realize that there 
is a future to consider, and that the de- 
sire to ‘grab’ all the money within a sea- 
son or two may find them with a season 
in which the lack of engagements fails 
to produce any revenue. 


“An artist who makes his first appear- 
ance in a city at a fee, say, of $600, and, 
because the house is ‘papered’ gener- 
ously, foolishly believes that his wonder- 
ful talent has drawn the crowd, then 
raises his fee the next season to $800, 
is certainly courting financial failure. 
The fact that the local manager has lost 
heavily on this initial appearance and 
hopes to ‘break even,’ at least, the fol- 
lowing year, means nothing to this 
thoughtless individual. If the expe- 
rienced local manager does not make a 
reasonable profit on the total amount of 
money risked (artist’s fee plus local ex- 
penses) then the artist’s fee is out of 
proportion to his drawing power and it 
should be reduced materially.” 


This concert bureau has been the local 
representative for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra for many years. Prior to last 
season they represented the New York 
Symphony in its annual important series 
of concerts in this city. 


DoroTHY DE MuTH WATSON. 





Milwaukee Audiences Hear Progranis of 
Wide Interest 


MILWAUKEE, March 7.—Herman 
Becker, formerly solo ’cellist of the Cape 
Town Orchestra, played for members of 
the Civic Music Association at the Ar 


Institute recently. Mr. Becker gave 
numbers from Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
and others, displaying a tone of size and 
warmth. Frederick W. Carberry read 
a paper on “How Others Sing.” The 
annual students’ program of the Mac- 
Dowell Club in the Athenaeum was given 
by Harriet Piasecki, Elizabeth Ullman, 
Irmgard Roemheld, Margaret Lindert 
Lewis, Persis Marjorie Schenck, Mrs 
Harold Cook and Mrs. P. J. McGaffrey 
William Jaffe, leader of the Marquett: 
University Band for two years, has been 
compelled by illness to retire. Hans 
Schlei of Sheboygan will be his successor. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 








‘Such a concert as the 
Woman's Club offered | 
Dallas in the Norfleet 
Trio belongs .to the 
aristocracy of music. 


J. W. ROGERS, Jr., in the 
Dallas, Texas, Times- Herald 
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‘oung Artists Make First 
Appearances in Concert 
Rooms of Metropolis, Cre- 
ating a Generally Good 
impression — Singers and 
Violinists Lead in Number 
of Concerts—Favorite Art- 
ists Applauded in Well- 
Chosen Programs—Several 
Important Novelties Given 


ESPITE the small num- 

ber of recitals which 
were given in New 
York during the past 
week, there were sev- 
eral of more than the 
usual interest. More than one-half of 
the total number of recitals were 
given by débutants, many of whom 
showed decided promise for the fu- 
ture. Older favorites, including Ol- 
iver Denton, Maria Ivogiin, Edna 
Thomas, the Elshuco Trio and 
Francis Macmillen, drew large audi- 
ences for their recitals. 





Marguerita Sylva’s Recital 


Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in another of her interesting re- 
citals in Wallack’s Theater on the eve- 
ning of March 1, assisted this time by 


}Henrietta Maston, soprano; Albert Bar- 


ber, tenor, and Corinne Wolerson, ac- 
companist. 

Mme. Sylva began her program with 
songs in English, French, Italian and 
Spanish, and also sang the Card Scene 
from “Carmen,” in which opera she has 
made some of her greatest stage suc- 
cesses both in America and Europe. The 
second part of the program consisted of 
excerpts from Leo Fall’s opera, “Mme. 
Pompadour,” sung in German with cos- 
tumes and action. In these Miss Masten 
and Mr. Barber assisted, also a chorus 
behind the scenes. 

Mme. Sylva’s singing in all her songs 
was notable for the distinction with 
which she presented them, a number of 
the songs being quite unfamiliar, notably 
Laparra’s “Lettre A une Espagnole” and 
Roussel’s “Bachelier de Salamanque.” 
In all these the artist’s interpretations 
were excellent and her tone lovely. She 
even made the hackneyed “Le Thé” of 
Koechlin very charming. The “Carmen” 
scene was given with great dramatic 
lervor and was most effective. 

The “Pompadour” excerpts were well 
given and proved the intrinsic merit of 
this charming music. Miss Masten and 
Mr. Barber both sang well and acted 
cleverly. Miss Wolerson’s accompani- 
ments were admirable throughout. Many 
encores were demanded by an insatiable 
audience, J. D. 


Oliver Denton’s Concert 


Novelty was given to the special pro- 
gram of Oliver Denton, pianist, given 
at the Town Hall on the evening of 
March 2, by the fact that he was as- 
sisted by a chamber orchestra, under 
Chalmers Clifton’s leadership, in the per- 
‘ormance of three concertos, by Bach, 
Haydn and Beethoven. Mr. Denton’s list, 
‘na sense, illustrated the early history 
of this form of music, and the program, 
'n addition to being of the most aris- 
“cratic and inspired music, gave pleas- 
ire because of competent performances. 
_ By foregoing the pleasures of vir. 
sity for the greater artistry of en- 
‘mble work, Mr. Denton demonstrated 
‘new facet of his skill. The pianist 
‘ad disclosed in the past an easy mas- 
Ly of technic and a sense of style. 
“aSt week he played the Bach Concerto 
in E with sobriety, flexibility and clear 
cc? While the young players under Mr. 
~iilton gave the important accompani- 
nent with the proper degree of rhythmic 
ahi ess. The work is one of great 
“arm, in which the piano plays an 
» ost modern réle as an instrument of 
-© ensemble rather than strictly as solo- 
" he concerto, however, as a whole 
; something of a “‘made-to-order”’ 
Bach’s 


hat». 
vetra 


ali ° e 
“ality, which is absent from 


steater works. 
7 The fluent beauty of the Concerto in 
’°y Haydn provided something of con- 


trast. Again the performance was a 
capable one, and the pianist had greater 
opportunity to achieve telling solo work. 
An especially merry note was sounded 
in the final movement, a Rondo all’- 
Ungherese. By far the highest note of 
the program was sounded in Beethoven’s 
Concerto in B Flat Major, Op. 19, one 
of the works which represent the young 
master still in thralldom to the classic 
ideals. The material of the work, in 
three movements—Allegro con _ brio, 
Adagio and Rondo—is of clear and limpid 
charm, possessing poetry and more than 
a trace of the fire and earnestness of 
the coming Titan of later years. Mr. 
Denten achieved notable clarity of form 
and played with a tone extremely lucid. 
The audience was large and very appre- 
ciative. R. M. 


The Stringwood Ensemble 


Six players were included in the new 
Stringwood Ensemble, which made its 
first public appearance in Aeolian Hall 
the evening of March 2 and immediately 
established itself as a very worthy and 
altogether promising chamber group. 
The “wood” of the ensemble was a clari- 
net, played by Simeon Bellison of the 
New York Philharmonic, and the strings 
were the traditional ones of the string 
quartet, plus a piano, the players being 
Josef Stopak, first violin; Samuel 
Kuskin, second violin; Michael Cores, 
viola; Abraham Borodkin, ’cello, and 
Arthur Loesser, piano. Report had it 
that this first concert was preceded by 
an unusual number of rehearsals, and 
the quality of the performance was such 
as to bear this out. 

Blending—a much overworked word in 
music—is not one of the things a clarinet 
does best. With strings it contrasts, 
rather than merges; and doubtless Mo- 
zart had contrast, not blending, in mind 
when he wrote his Quintet in A Major. 
Mr. Bellison played with facile artistry 
and the string quartet with much nicety 
of effect, the two being united in a co- 
hesive and highly polished performance. 

Stravinsky’s suite from “L’Histoire du 
Soldat,” reduced to a trio for clarinet, 
violin and piano, was marked “first pub- 


lic performance in New York.” An 
earlier dalliance with it on the part of 
one of the new music coteries was en- 
trusted to a small orchestra. Though 
very well played by Messrs. Bellison, 
Stopak and Loesser, the last of whom 
took particular pains to emphasize un- 
obtrusively its humorous quirks, this was 
pallid Stravinsky. Economy of instru- 
ments does not become him. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet in A Minor, 
Op. 14, was agreeable, even charming, 
music, which profited from a perform- 
ance in which the string melodies were 
gratefully articulated and the piano part 
presented with a singing fluency. Com- 
pleting the program were compositions 
based on Jewish themes by Krein and 
Prokofieff, the former being represented 
by an Andante of folk character for 
string quartet and the latter by his 
“Sketch” for clarinet, piano and four 
strings. Monday night’s audience ap- 
plauded the players with every indica- 
tion of appreciation and enjoyment. 

oO. 


Gisella Neu Makes Début 


Gisella Neu, a sixteen-year-old violinist 
who came to America recently from Hun- 
gary via Cuba, gave her first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 3. The young musician at once 
showed the scope of her ambitions by 
using Bach’s Chaconne as a warming-up 
exercise, a composition which probably 
would have fared better had it been 
placed further down on the list. Nerv- 
ousness may have accounted for some 
rather indiscreet phrasing and the un- 
even quality of tone, but these could not 
obscure a definite violinistic talent of 
considerable merit. Coupled with. her 
youthful assurance and attractive per- 
sonality were a sincerity and straight- 
forward manner which made themselves 
felt. In the succeeding Concerto in D 
Minor of Wieniawski the artist was more 
at home, playing many of the passages 
with no little charm and poetic insight. 
She seemed quite able to cope with the 
technical difficulties in the dashing Gipsy 
Dances, although they lacked _ the 
abandon with which a more experienced 


any Débutants Appear in New York’s Week of Recitals 
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artist would have delivered them. Other 
groups, which included Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise and 
works by Sarasate, Hubay, Kreisler, 
Schumann and Popper-Auer, made up 
the list of compositions which found her 
more in possession of her powers as the 
evening progressed. An audience of 
considerable size found much in her per- 
formance to praise and gave her liberal 
applause. Nicolai Schnerr played fine 
accompaniments. H. C. 


Francis Macmillen Plays Again 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, gave his 
second recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 3, sub- 
stituting for the probable Vivaldi or 
Bach first number Goldmark’s Aria for 
Violin and Kreisler’s over-played ar- 
rangement of Pugnani’s Prelude and 
Allegro. Each of these he played with 
reserve and technical efficiency as well 
as a considerable amount of sentiment. 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole and Brahms’ 
Sonata in D Minor followed and both 
gave Mr. Macmillen and Richard Hage- 
man, who accompanied him, an equal 
opportunity to reveal their talents. Three 
short pieces concluded the list and con- 
tained Mr. Macmillen’s arrangement of 
Chantrelle’s Gavotte, a pleasant little 
aria; Randegger’s “Saltellato Caprice,” 
a study in speed, and an Allegro Grazi- 
oso by Winthrop Cortelyou, whom Mr. 
Macmillen called to rise and bow his 
acknowledgement to an audience highly 
appreciative of the young composer’s 
theme and its clever variations, played 
with delicate charm upon a muted violin. 

H. M. M. 


Program of “Dixie” Folklore 


A program of folk material from the 
South was presented by R. Emmet Ken- 
nedy, reader and tenor, and Jeanne De 
Vinus, soprano, with Lou Olp at the 
piano, in the Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, March 4. The list included 
as its most interesting contribution some 
street-cries of New Orleans, those of 
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Highest Ideals Bring 
Best Results to All, 
Believes Elsa Kellner 
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Elsa Heiser Kellner, Soprano 


CHICAGO, March 7.—Trained in her 
entire répertoire of songs by Etelka 
Gerster, and brought up in an atmos- 
phere where art was cherished, Elsa 
Heiser Kellner has carried the strictest 


ideals into her work as a lieder singer. 

That classical songs should receive 
the most meticulous care at the hands 
of artists and the most intimate atten- 
tion from the concert-going public is 
both her belief and an animating prin- 
ciple of her professional life. 

“It did my heart good,” says Mme. 
Kellner, “to hear Johanna Gadski, sing- 
ing in a vaudeville theater recently, 
adhere to the same standards of pro- 
gram-building and of singing which 
made her so great a figure in the op- 
eratic and recital worlds of both conti- 
nents. She did what every singer ought 
to do, and what every artist feels an 
instinctive necessity for doing: she gave 
the best and loftiest of her art. 

“And the public responded to it. At 
first many in Mme. Gadski’s audience 
did not appreciate what she was doing, 
but after the first few minutes of novelty 
were past her singing reached home, as 
the classics must always do when they 
are properly represented.” 

To her mother Mme. Kellner owes her 
incentive, her ideals and her aid. Maria 
Heiser was a tireless friend of all young 
artists and her fortune was generously 
drawn upon for the benefit of aspiring 
and promising students of all the arts. 
Mme. Kellner was born in Wiirtemberg, 
and her childhood was spent in a home 
where the mother’s love of fine things 
and the father’s musical gifts gave her 
advantages at an early age. She studied 
the piano at five years of age, before 
she could reach an octave. The family 
came to America, and Mme. Kellner 
graduated from the Milwaukee Conserva- 
tory as a pianist. Her teachers were 
Adeline Ricker and Elizabeth Taylor. 

Discovering her ability to sing, Mme. 
Kellner trained her voice for a year 
under Frederick Carberry. Then she 
retired to Germany and sought out Mme. 
Gerster. Although Mme. Gerster’s hear- 
ing had been affected, she had the 
finest sensibility to musical sound and 
was an indefatigable seeker for perfec- 
tion in her pupil. Further European 
study included work with Teresa Em- 
merich, Lindemann and Erich Wolff. 
Eventually the young soprano made her 
Berlin début with the Bliithner Orches- 
tra, singing Bruch’s Ave Maria. This 
led to an offer of a three-year contract 
at the Wiesbaden Royal Opera. which 
the singer was about to fulfill when she 
concluded her best course would lead her 
back to the United States. Here she 
found an opportunity for study further, 


and did so with Arthur Meese and later 
with Frank La Forge. What she speaks 
of as the foundation of her singing 
method, however, she obtained from 
Caroline Gardner Bartlett. 

Mme. Kellner’s American début, made 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, with Charles 
Gilbert Spross as her accompanist, was 
the occasion of a cordial recognition of 
her gifts as an interpreter, as a vocalist 
and as a personality. This initial suc- 
cess she has duplicated throughout the 
country. She has specialized in the field 
of lieder singing and has also won suc- 
cess in the more intimate sphere of the 
private musicale. 

Mozart is a composer about whom this 
singer is particularly enthusiastic. Yet 
she is not indifferent to the virtues of 
other composers. Wagner, whose scores 
she never sings, she regards as the great- 
est of all composers for the theater. 

She believes that the concert artist, 
no matter how vivid and unique his in- 
dividuality, is better off without “tem- 
perament.” And yet—who can say? 
There is a tale of her appearance with 
the Schubert Choir in Toronto, Canada. 
During the singing of “God Save the 
King,” in which chorus and soloist took 
part, the conductor whispered to her: 

“What words are you using?” 

She looked up at him boldly. 

“He is not my king,” she replied. 

She had been singing “Land of the 
Noble Free.” 


MICHAEL PRESS PLAYS 


Violinist Plays Own Arrangements in 
Recital at Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.—A _ violin 
recital of more than ordinary interest 
was that given by Michael Press recently 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, of 
which he is a faculty member. In addi- 


tion to the “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, Siloti’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Concerto in E 
which has its first local hearing, and a 
Saint-Saéns’ work arranged by Ysaye, 
Mr. Press presented two groups of his 
own arrangements, one of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century composers, and 
the other of works by Schumann, 
Brahms and Wagner. The first named 
group and the arrangement of two short 
works by Schumann were played for the 
first time in their present form, and 
not only renewed the impressions of the 
musician’s skill as a violinist, but served 
to disclose notable qualities of musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Press’ playing aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm on the part of a large 
audience. His tone is warm and round 
and his technic decidedly brilliant on 
occasion, although he never sacrifices the 
meaning of the composition for technical 
display. He was loudly applauded and 
added several extras. Isabella Venge- 
rova was the accompanist. 





Ithaca Conservatory Awards Scholar- 
ships in Voice and Violin 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 7.—Eloise Peake 
of Harrisburg, was awarded the Ruth 
Rodgers Master Scholarship in voice in 
the recent contest at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. The award gives the winner 
the right to free board, room, tuition and 
the opportunity to study under Bert 
Rogers Lyon, head of the vocal depart- 
ment. Miss Peake is a former pupil of 
A. Y. Cornell in New York, and Frank 
Hardman and Mrs. Robert Reeves in 
Harrisburg. The César Thomson Mast 
Scholarship in violin was won for the 
second time by Viola Wasterlain of 
Tacoma, and Lino Bartoli of Bridge- 
ville, Pa. 

New Wisconsin School Gives First 

Concert 


FOND bu Lac, WIs., March 7.—The 
first concert by the newly founded Wis- 
consin College of Music was given re- 
cently in Moose Hall. The soloists were 
Louise Schwarz and Howard O. Stein, 
pianists; Roy Weber and Steven Stein, 
violinists; Margaret Stenzel and Emo-° 
gene Andre, readers, and Helen Van 
Cuykendall and Frieda Stoll, vocalists. 
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ARTISTS OF RENOWN ARE WELCOMED IN VANCOUVER 





Rachmaninoff, Pavlowa and San Carlo 

Opera Company Provide Programs 

of Wide Interest 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 7.—Anna 
Pavlowa with her Ballet Russe, gave two 
performances recently and was accorded 
enthusiastic receptions by large audi- 
ences. Two numbers. that _ received 
marked praise were “Snowflakes” and 
the “California Poppy.” The dancer 
came under the direction of Ida Wilt- 
shire. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff attracted a ca- 
pacity audience when he gave a piano 
program under the direction of Lily J. 


Laverock. Generously according’ en- 
cores to insistent demands, he con- 
tributed, among others, his C Sharp 


Minor Prelude. 

The Musical Society of the University 
of British Columbia recently introduced 
a novelty in the form of an afternoon 
devoted to light opera excerpts. 


Num- 


bers chosen were from the work. , 
Gilbert and Sullivan and from “(h, 
Chin Chow.” The soloists were hk at) 
leen Baird, Tommy Louden, Lever B ite, 
Carl Barton, Lillian Reid and | 
Beckwith. 

The last recital of the Vanco uye 
Woman’s Musical Club brought for ya), 
Alla Stonjalsky and Mrs. F. X. Hod;:soy 
singers; Aida Malacord, pianist; [; 
Holt, singer, and a quartet of in-try. 
mentalists; Edna Rogers, piano; \I;; 
W. B. Sterling, first violin; Joy Ca! ver; 
second violin, and Minnie Beve: dge 
cello. 

Under the baton of Dr. Wesley ich. 
ardson, the choir of Wesley Church pro. 
duced Haydn’s “Creation” on Feb. 27 
Soloists were Lillian Wilson, soprano, 
Alexander Wallace, tenor, and J. & 
Pacey, bass. 

A visit of the San Carlo Grand Oper; 
Company was a satisfying event. Per. 
formances of “Martha,” “Faust,” “Cay. 
men” and “Aida” were given. 

A. WINIFRED L<&r, 
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Licago’s Late Winter Span Includes 
Large Number of Interesting Recitals 
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HICAGO, March 7.—Chicago’s latest 
ek of concerts included as interest- 
>» items recitals by Claudia Muziov, 
rit: Kreisler, Theodore Kittay and 
hers, and the opening of the ninth sea- 
f the local Young American artists 
A large number of concerts were 
iven on the week-end. 

Mr. Kreisler, with an admirable ac- 
mpanist in Carl Lamson, made his sec- 
d and final appearance of the season at 
e Auditorium on March 1, playing be- 


J ex 
ww 


mn 
ries. 


‘re a very crowded house. The Lalo 
ymphonie Espagnol, Corelli’s “La 
lia,” his own arrangement of a 


rahms dance, and other inviting music 
ere listed. The Symphonie Espagnol 
as convincingly performed, and the an- 
ent showpiece by Correlli was executed 
ith the violinist’s accustomed dexterity, 
armth of feeling and a tone of complete 
eedom and beauty. Music by Schu- 
rt, which followed it, derived the same 
iditional loveliness from the transpar- 
icy with which it was played. 


Theodore Kittay’s Recital 


Theodore Kittay sang at Kimball Hall 
March 1, with Wilhelm Middelschulte 
the organ, and William Lester at the 
ano. His voice has a vibrant and color- 
| quality and a dynamic variety, which 
ere excellently suited to the several op- 
atic arias included on his program. A 
ynsiderable wealth of shading, and some 
ldom-mastered vocal effects, lent di- 
rsity and interest to a performance 
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which was of value for its sincerity and 
sympathy. 


Jennette Loudon in Piano Event 


M. Jeannette Loudon, pianist played 
an early Beethoven Sonata and some in- 
teresting and unhackneyed shorter works 
at the Playhouse on March 1. She was 
heard by a good-sized and cordial audi- 
ence, which applauded her for the deli- 
cacy and grace of her treatment of her 
material. 


Child Artist Plays 


Harriet Mason, twelve-year-old pian- 
ist, played at Lyon & Healy Hall on 
March 1, giving a smooth performance 
of several works, in which she showed 
facility, an interesting approach to her 
music and much promise. 


Jesse Crawford at the Chicago 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford brought 
to their two-organ recital, given at the 
Chicago Theater on Sunday noon, an am- 
ple and inventive genius which has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in the single 
year in which they have presented to 
their audiences this novel and fascinat- 
ing form of musical entertainment. An 
excellent program including the Overture 
and Habanera from “Carmen,” two small 
pieces by Victor Herbert, and a fine and 
diversified selection of Tchaikovsky 
works, provided contrast, and moved a 
large audience to the most enthusiastic 
response. Their ingenuity in arranging 
music of all sorts in a striking, original 
and musicianly way has displayed the 
value of the double-organ concert in a 
remarkably complete and_ suggestive 
fashion. The glee club of the Nicholas 
Senn high school sang under the leader- 
ship of Noble Cain. 


Columbia School Concert 


The Columbia School orchestra, led by 
Ludwig Becker, played at the Eighth 
Street Theater on March 7, with Mildred 
Perlman, and Howard Feiges, pianists; 
Bernice Fowler, contralto; Norna Berg- 
man, soprano, and Clifford Julstrom and 
Marion Laffey, violinists, as soloists. 


Gives Dramatic Reading 


Kate Pentzer Stokes gave a recital in- 
terpretation of*Austin Strong’s play, 
“Seventh Heaven” at the Blackstone 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, before a 
large and cordial audience. 


Muzio Resplendent in Recital 


Claudia Muzio, resplendent in voice 
and appearance, sang for charity at Or- 
chestra Hall on March 3. Her success in 
recital, a phase of activity in which she 
has not often been heard here, equalled 
the brilliance she has always achieved 
in her performances as soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Her program dis- 
closed the singer’s wealth of beautiful, 
smooth and flexible voice, her resource- 
ful method and splendid simplicity of 
manner in a delightful way. Arias from 
“Aida” and “Salvator Rosa” reminded a 
large and enthusiastic audience of her 
exploits on the Auditorium stage, and 
some interesting songs in Italian, French 
and English were sung with seemingly 
artless but unfailing effect. An unusu- 
ally large number of extras were de- 
manded. Gavin Williamson played the 
accompaniments. 


Final Sinfonia Program 


Clayton Quast, LeRoy Hamp, Hans 
Muenzer and others took part in the 
final concert given by the Rho chapter of 
the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on March 3. Music by Louis 
Victor Saar, William Lester and others 
was performed. 


Nurses’ Choral Program 


The Florence Nightingale Chorus, 
made up of young nurses still in train- 
ing, sang at the Blackstone Hotel on 
March 3, under the leadership of John 
W. Norton. Mina Hager, contralto, and 
Arthur Boardman, two of the city’s most 
popular soloists, shared in the program. 


Singer and Harpist Appear 


Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano, and 
Dorothy Bell, harpist, were heard in 
joint recital at the Congress hotel on 
March 4, with Troy Sanders as accom- 
panist. Mrs. Newcomb’s voice is one of 
the most beautiful and sympathetic 
heard here this season, and she used it 


with great discrimination on some songs 
into which she injected much warmth of 
spirit and imaginative _ style. Miss 
Bell’s playing of the harp disclosed a 
keen harmonic and rhythmic sense, and 
a broad tone. 


Inauguration Day Concert 


The Hawthorne Club Band, led by Vic- 
tor J. Gabel; the Hawthorne Club Wom- 
en’s chorus, singing under J. Edwin Pet- 
ersen, and the University Club * Male 
chorus, conducted by P. E. Claxton, 
joined forces for an Inauguration ‘Day 
concert at Orchestra Hall on March 4. 
The three organizations are made up 
from the personnel of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. The program included 
Mr. Gabel’s Inaugural March, composed 
for the occasion, and dedicated to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The soloists were Her- 
bert Gould, bass, who gave splendid in- 
terpretations of “The Two Grenadiers” 
and Thomas’ “Air of the Tambour 
Major” from “Le Caid,” Jaroslav 
Cimera, trombone player, and Margaret 
Sweeney, harpist. L. B. Landry was 
soloist for the male glee club. 


Young American Artists Heard 


The Young American Artists series 
was launched upon its ninth season on 
March 5, when Anna Hanschmann, pian- 
ist, and Earl Kardux, tenor, were heard 
in joint recital at the Fine Arts recital 
hall. Miss Hanschmann plays with great 
delicacy, a pleasant and well-produced 
tone, and showed on this occasion a de- 
lightful grace in the performance of old 
Italian music. Mr. Kardux has a light 
and expressive tenor voice, and a mature 
sense of style. Robert Macdonald was 
his excellent accompanist. 


Edison Orchestra Plays 


The Edison Orchestra gave a short 
program at Orchestra Hall on March 5, 
under the leadership of Morgan L. East- 
man, who has brought its tone and un- 
animity of performance to a fine degree 
of musicianliness. Belle Forbes Cutter, 
soprano, pleased a large audience in her 
contribution as soloist. 


Margaret Carlisle in Concerto 


Margaret Carlisle, artist-pupil of 
“dna Richolson Sollitt, played Rachman- 
inoff’s Second Concerto and other music 
at Kimball Hall yesterday. Her skill 
was well attested by her choice of a tax- 
ing work, and her fine style and excellent 
tone lent variety and interest to an ex- 
cellent performance. 

1 EUGENE STINSON. 


Marie Morrisey Returns to Chicago 

CHICAGO, March 7.—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, has returned from a month’s 
stay in the East. While in New York, 
she was guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Woman Pays Club, at the 
Algonquin Club, and sang in the Bruns- 
wick memory music contest, conducted 
by radio. Miss Morrisey has made re- 
cordings of Theodore Stearns’s lullaby 
“Dreamland Waits for You,” and Phil- 
lips’ love song, “Over the Dreamland 


Sea.” These will shortly be released by 
the Brunswick company. Last month’s 
release included “Goin’ Home,” “Just 


A Wearyin’ for You,” “The Rosary,” 
and MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song.” 


Chicago Welcomes Floyd Jones 

CHICAGO, March 7.—Chicagoans have 
taken great pleasure in welcoming back 
to this city Floyd Jones, tenor, who is 
singing in the “Ritz Revue” at the Apollo. 
His assignments, “Sungirl,” “Crystal 
Wedding” and “Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ all 
by Frank Pours, have invariably won 
him generous response from his audi- 
ences. 





TRENTON EVENTS INCLUDE 
RECITAL BY ROSA PONSELLE 


Lutheran Choral Society Gives Annual 
Concert—Special Church Program 
Includes Orchestral Pieces 

TRENTON, N. J., March 7.—Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, gave a song recital, in the 
Artists’ Concert Series, at Crescent Tem- 
ple auditorium, recently. The enthusias- 
tic audience which filled the auditorium 
to capacity demanded many encores, 
which the artist generously gave. 

Among the outstanding numbers on 
Miss Ponselle’s program were the aria, 
“Pace, pace,” from “Forza Del Destino,” 
and “Ernani Involami,” from Verdi’s 
opera, followed by shorter numbers sung 
in Italian and groups of French and 
English numbers. Numerous encores 
were demanded. 

Stuart Ross was an efficient accom- 
panist, and gave two groups of piano 
solos. 

The Fifth Annual Concert was given 
by the Lutheran Choral Society in the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of H. Roger Naylor. Assisting at 
this concert were Mabel Clayton, sv- 
prano; Mrs. Harry J. Ries, contralto; 
Isaac Hart, tenor; E. Burroughs Hunt, 
tenor. Florence C. Smith was at the 
piano for the soloists and the chorus. 

A symphony concert was given in con- 
nection with the evening service at the 
State Street M. E. Church, under the 
direction of Edward A. Mueller, organ- 
ist. A symphonic ensemble consisting of 
twenty players joined with the organ in 
performing the entire “Military Sym- 
phony” of Haydn, the “Prometheus” 
Overture of Beethoven, and the “Last 
Spring,” by Grieg. The quartet of the 
church, consisting of Mrs. Raymond 
Phillips, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Hutch- 
inson, alto; Chester K. Ferns, tenor, and 
Albert J. Schultz, bass, also appeared in 
two numbers, one by Mozart and one by 
Handel. Mr. Mueller gave as a prelude 
to the service the Overture to “Phédre,” 
by Massenet, for organ solo. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Carl D. Kinsey in Florida 
CHICAGO, March 7.—Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, left for a mid-winter vacation in 
Florida on Tuesday. In his party were 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron D. Kinsey whose 

marriage was recently announced. 
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Franz Kneisel Clan Again Heads for 
Cool Summer on Maine’s Rocky Coast 


MMMM nn 


RANZ KNEISEL’S picturesque Blue 

Hill colony in Maine is again making 
plans to give its musical visitors a won- 
derful summer of work and play. Five 
hundred dollars in prizes will be given 
at the end of the season to those pupils 
who have shown the greatest amount of 
improvement. This has been made pos- 
sible through the Krehbiel, Horatio 
Parker and Felix Kahn gifts of $100 
each and a $200 prize offered by Bessie 
Collier Ellery of Boston, to the best girl 
pupil. The summer colony will open 
this year on July 1, and will continue 
until the end of August. Last year the 
prizes were won by Lillian Fuchs, Lilla 
Kallman, Nathan Abos, Louis Ferraro 
and Harold Berkely. 

It is over twenty years now that Mr. 
Kneisel decided that the little village 
on the coast of Maine was an ideal spot 
in which a violinist might pass the sum- 
mer months, in the cool sea-breeze at- 
mosphere and yet without that dampness 
which is so fatal to string instruments. 
And so his salon started and among the 
guests who have since enjoyed its hos- 
pitality are Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hof- 
mann, Wilhelm Gericke, Marcella Sem- 
brich, George Chadwick, Jascha Heifetz, 
Mrs. Horatio Parker, Henry Krehbiel. 
Rubin Goldmark, Gaston and Edouard 
Dethier, Elisabeth Strauss, Mrs. Joseph 
Fyffe, Willem Willeke, Arthur Whiting, 
Charles Loeffler, Louis Svecenski, Elena 
Gerhardt, Frank Damrosch, Mrs. Ethel- 
bert Nevin and many others. 

Three years ago a generous donor con- 
tributed an ideal studio to the colony, 
which has been named “Kneisel Hall” 
and is the scene of summer recitals, a 
fine music library and an art gallery. 
Here violinists. viola players and ’cellists 
come together for study and to enjoy the 
daily inspiration of playing chamber 
music literature in friendly contact with 
the great artists who visit Blue Hill. 
Mr. Kneisel has for many years been one 
of the foremost promoters of chamber 
music in America. Before that, when he 
was in Austria, he spent his summers in 
Ischl, where Brahms became a companion 
of the Kneisel Quartet and listened fre- 
quently to its performances of his works. 

Not only do the students of Mr. 
Kneisel who journey to Blue Hill receive 
private lessons, but five evenings a week 
are devoted to chamber music and prac- 
tise in the art of ensemble playing. The 
eighteen Haydn quartets, twelve Mozart 
quartets, the Schubert, Schumann and 
all of the Beethoven chamber works. in- 
cluding the last five which are especially 
difficult, are rehearsed as well as the 
more modern works of César Franck, 
Debussv, Ravel, Tchaikovsky and Boro- 
din. There are no fixed hours for prac- 
tising and no difinite amount of time 
must be spent. It varies, Mr. Kneisel 
says, with the physical strength of the 
student. As long as one is able to con- 
centrate, he believes one should continue 
to study, but the moment absent-minded- 
ness sets in, it is time to rest. Five 
hours a day is the average standard, he 
believes, three for technic and two for 
solo work. While a person may be a 
genius without hard work, he will never 
be an artist and the combination of the 
two produces the ideal results, he finds. 

Concerts are given every summer for 
the benefit of the village of Blue Hill, 
for the hospital and other charitable in- 
stitutions. The farmers love Beethoven 
and Mr. Kneisel is convinced that they 
are as fond of music as the highly edu- 
cated person. “In the Middle West, for 
example,” he said “the Kneisel Quartet 
used to play for audiences composed en- 
tirely of farmers, lumbermen, dairymen, 
in short the out-of-door laborer. They 
are especially fond of good music be- 
cause many of them are of foreign birth 
and were brought up on it. I remember 
one time in Webster City, Iowa, when 
the farmers were coming to a concert 
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Franz Kneisel, Distinguished Violinist and 
Pedagogue 


and the train was an hour late, causing 
them to miss the first Beethoven quartet. 
After we had seen how thoroughly they 
had enjoyed the rest of the program, we 
stayed at the close of the concert and 
repeated the Beethoven number. Their 
gratitude was overwhelming and the 
following year they deserted their plows 
for an entire spring day and came to 
town in order that they would not be 
late again.” 

The music library of Kneisel Hall con- 
tains the entire chamber music collection 


of Gustav Schirmer, given to Mr. Knei- 
sel by Mrs. Schirmer in memory of her 
husband. “And this year,” said Mr. 
Kneisel, “I shall have a rare picture to 
hang above the Beethoven scores. It is 
a photograph of Beethoven himself, 
taken in 1824 and autographed for 
Shlesinger, his publisher. In one corner 
is a lock of his hair, grayish brown with 
little streaks of silver. Although he was 
only in his fifties he looks about seventy 
in thé picture, for it was at this time 
that he was worrying about his worth- 
less nephew.” 

The picture of Beethoven was given to 
Mr. Kneisel at the Bohemian dinner on 
his sixtieth birthday in January, to- 
gether with the smallest violin ever 
made. These will go with him to Blue 
Hill this summer, along with a number 
of graduate and undergraduate students 
of the Institute of Musical Art, of which 
Mr. Kneisel is head of the string de- 
partment. If it is humanly possible to 
be generous in New York in the summer, 
while the heat waves pour over the city 
and cool spots are at a premium, it may 
help to think of these who are up on the 
coast of Maine, keeping cool with Knei- 
sel. H. M. M 


SYRACUSE RESPONDS 
TO RECITAL SERIES 


Programs of Diverse Kinds 
Received with Favor 
by Public 


By K. D. V. Peck 


SYRACUSE, March 9.—No events this 
season have been more brilliant and in- 
structive than the six historical recitals 
by Tina Lerner, pianist, which Dean 
Harold L. Butler is arranging at the 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Prof. Joseph C. Seiter has ac- 
‘cepted an invitation from Dean Butler 
and Mme. Lerner, who is now making 
her home in Syracuse, to explain the 
program at each recital. This Professor 








Seiter did on Thursday night in a no. 
Mme. @ rney 
played works by old masters at the j,, 


illuminating manner. 


Bach, Mozart,  Beeth ve 


Mar 


recital; 
Daquin and Padre Martini. 


these works had never been hea: | i 
Syracuse before, and the superb qi. 


ing, brilliant coloring and _ exg js}, 
tonal qualities of Mme. Lerner’: ,,. 
brought the audience of  teacne, 
students and lay lovers of music up ty , 
high pitch of enthusiasm. The «eri. 
covers six weeks. Mme. Lerner wi: ,, 
companied in a Bach Concerto » ) 
Minor by a chamber orchestra, wit! he, 
husband, Vladimir Shavitch, leader ,; 
the Syracuse Symphony, conducti),: 


Marguerite Namara was the s) loi, 
with the Syracuse Symphony on Fe), % 
when she sang “Ah, fors @ lui” /roy 
“Traviata”. Germaine Schnitzer, )jq). 
ist, was soloist on March 7, playin» ;;, 
“Variations Symphonies” by (x, 
Franck. Both artists were enthusias; 
cally received. 


Maud Cuney-Hare, pianist, and \\j, 
liam Richardson, baritone, were hear 
in an enjoyable and unusual progray }; 
Creole music in Crouse College Hal! », 
March 3, by an appreciative audien:. 


Daisy Connell Chinn, of New Yor 
and Syracuse, hurried from the Saly, 
Musicale on Feb. 27 to fill a vacancy ¢ 
the Morning Musicales guest concer 
program, due to the illness of Mar 
Becker. Mrs. Chinn sang an aria fron 
“Louise” with brilliant color, and wa 
given an ovation. Alma Cholet War. 
ham, contralto, filled another vacaney 
as the result of the sickness of Geneviey 
Hoffman Gormel. She, too, was in ¢. 
cellent voice, and sang Ah, Rendim’ 
skillfully. Margaret Payne played th 
piano; Professor Becker presented a vi. 
lin ensemble with organ accompaniment 


by Prof. Harry L. Vibbard. Florence 
Girton Hartman, soprano, sang 
Handel aria in charming style: an 


Gladys Eldrett Bush closed the recital 
with Tchaikovsky’s piano concerto. He 
instructor, Prof. Alfred Cowell Goodwin, 
was at the second piano, and the o 
chestra was conducted by  Professr 
Becker. 
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INTIMATE MUSIC HEARD 
BY MISSOURI AUDIENCES 


Kansas City Is Scene of Concerts Which 
Bring Success to Participants 
in Fine Programs 


snSAS ClITy, Mo., March 17.—Ger- 
trude Coneannan, of the Concannan 
ol of Music, following a European 
cuctom, engaged the Little Symphony, 
of which N. De Rubertis is conductor, 
to accompany performances of the Grieg 
A Minor Concerto and Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasie recently. Miss Con- 
cannan’s playing is characterized by 
brilliant, rather than poetic qualities, 
though she by no means neglected op- 
portunities in the Grieg number for 
proper treatment of the lighter pas- 
Ivanhoe Auditorium was filled 
appreciative auditors. Fine ac- 





Si 


sages. 


with 


'companiments added decidedly to the 


pianist’s success. Lalo’s “Norwegian” 
Rhapsody and Chadwick’s “Sinfonietta” 
were orchestral numbers which found 
decided favor with the audience. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, for the 
fourth concert of its scholarship series, 
was heard in a program of “Oriental 
Impressions in Music.” The stage was 
effectively decorated and Grace Guthrie, 


Mrs. Ralph Street, Winifred R. Railey, 
Mrs. E. E. Rucker, Mrs. B. S. Kimbrell 
and Pearl Roemer, who gave a miscel- 
laneous program, were costumed in 
colors of the Orient. The concert at- 
tracted the largest audience of the series, 
in the Grand Avenue Temple. 

The second twilight musicale given by 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, also to 
increase funds for scholarships, pre- 
sented the following members in a pro- 
gram at the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church: Mrs. Donald Bush, Mrs. 
Forrest Schultz, Edna Scotten Shubert, 
Mrs. William E. Lyons, Gladys Gwynne, 
Mrs. Gerald Wald, Eva Shearer, Helen 
Sailors and Mrs. Robert Olive. 

Jchn Charles Thomas, baritone, the 
sixth Fritschy attraction, won many ad- 
mirers when he made his first concert 
appearance in the Shubert Theater on 





Feb. 24. Lester Hodges was at the 
piano. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 
“National Anthem Park” Created in 


Baltimore 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Congress has 
passed the Hill Bill providing for the 
creation of “National Anthem Park” at 
Fort McHenry, in Baltimore Harbor, in 
honor of the writer of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The bill embodies 
an appropriation to carry out the pro- 
visions of the measure. 





Mrs. Joseph Easley, Mrs. L. H. Hess, 
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Bringing Music to the Uninitiated 
Is Task of Mane Josephine Wiethan 


UAUEAN AUDEN EULER EAS ATAU ATAU ADEA GAA 


HE measure of musical culture 

throughout the country cannot be 
gauged by the symphony orchestras or 
the opera companies which the various 
cities are able to boast. They represent 
the superstructure in the musical life 
of the nation, and with few exceptions 
would fall to the earth but for the 
generous subsidies which they enjoy. 
The actual cultivation of the soil is left 


to the many devoted musicians, who 
unobtrusively sow the seed which later 
yields the abundant harvest. 

Such a musician is Marie Josephine 
Wiethan, who for several years has been 
a potent force in bringing music into 
the lives of thousands of persons in 
New York and other cities. A Doctor of 
Music, Associate of the College of Mu- 
sians for nine years, lecturer and pian- 
ist at Columbia University, and for sev- 
eral seasons lecturer and pianist of the 
Department of Education of the City of 
New York, Miss Wiethan has not only 
built up a tremendous répertoire as the 
result of her varied experiences, but has 
developed some individual ideas concern- 
ing the development of musical appreci- 
ation. 

“The type of music which should be 
included in a lecture-recital naturally 
varies with the type of audience which 
the pianist faces,” said Miss Wiethan. 
“That is one of the most important 
factors in his success. He must know 
his audience, not only what its probable 
appreciation of music is, but also its 
probable intellectual capacity for grasp- 
ing and enjoying the various numbers. 
One would not think of giving the same 
program to a group of Columbia stu- 
dents which he gives before an audience 
in the Washington Irving High School 
Auditorium or before a class of Hunter 
College students. It does not mean that 
one is better than the other, but that 
their viewpoints are different and that 
the pianist must recognize that differ- 
ence and understand something of the 
viewpoints of each. He must interpret 
music in the light of their own experi- 
ences if he would add anything to the 
sum-total of their happiness. 

“Before one audience I might illustrate 
descriptive music, show how it tells a 
story; show the development and growth 
of the sonata form, its evolution from 
the old dance forms, or illustrate the 
romanticism in music, showing the re- 
lationship between the intellectual and 
emotional mode of expression. To an- 
other group I should talk on the music 
of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth, or 
take up the songs of the people, the un- 
written music, and show its influence 
upon later forms.” 

It was to meet the requests for lec- 
tures of this latter type that Miss 
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\nowing exponent of her instrument 


‘ft high notes. 


nd a musicianly feeling. 
Mas rare as it was delightful. 





“xelusive Direction 
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nger board presented no particular difficulty to her. 


DAISY 





As a ‘cellist she proved herself a performer of mettle. 
and evidence of true musical feeling marked an altogether admirable performance. 

“Songs at the Harp” revealed Miss Jean as a singer of taste and ability, blessed 
with a voice of excellent quality, and as a harpist of adequate technique. 


Miss Jean played with sweet tone, finely musical phrasing and delicate sentiment. 
voice of individual 
style. 
To hear so unusual a concert and to applaud so diversi- | 


She sang delightfully, with a 
trained, with exceedingly good musical 
recital, liked it well. 
fied a talent as Miss Jean’s was a pleasure. 


There are few musicians who can play the ‘cello, an instrument so difficult of conquest, 
with beauty, emotional power, and technique equal to this young Belgian’s 
Miss Jean is both musical and musicianly. 

Boston Christian Science Monitor, February 27, 


a noteworthy achievement. 


eloquent. 


‘er program was probably the most unusual one offered during the current season. She played with a keen sense of melody 
She sang with a very sweet voice, which gained richness and lustre from a French pronuncia- 
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Difficult reaches came true, and with ease; passage work high on the 
Her voice is of excellent quality, with some especially lovely 
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Boston Herald, Feb. 27, 1925 
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A full, free tone, fine vigor 


Boston Post, February 27, 1925. 
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Marie Josephine Wiethan, Lecture-Recitalist 


Wiethan developed an historical cycle of 
sixteen lectures on “Nationalism in 
Music,” illustrating at the piano the 
history of musical development in six- 
teen lands, from the earliest times until 


the present day. These lectures proved 
surprisingly popular, especially with 
those who had not studied music, and 
they have since been repeated in various 
centers both in New York and Brooklyn. 
Other series which have proved popu- 
lar this season, and which are free to 
the public, are those given every Sun- 
day afternoon in the Washington Irving 
Auditorium and a series of lecture-re- 
citals on “Music We All Should Know’ 
at Hunter College every Tuesday 
evening. 
San Francisco Chamber Society Heard 
in San Rafael 


SAN RAFAEL, CAL., March 7.—The 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco gave the fourth concert in the 
Metcalf Series at the Dominican College 
in this city recently. In spite of a heavy 
rain, the audience nearly filled the mag- 
nificent new auditorium. The organiza- 
tion played with its usual finish a pro- 
gram consisting of Borodine’s D Major 
Quartet; a Nocturne and Scherzo by 
Arthur Foote for flute and strings, and 
a group of short pieces by Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky and Grainger. The aud- 
ence was vociferously enthusiastic and 
demanded several encores. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Newark Applauds Concert-Givers 


NEWARK, N. J., March 9.—The audi- 
torium of the Y. M. H. A. was filled to 
capacity by the audience which heard 
Mischa Elman’s violin recital, given 
under the auspices of the Community 
Lyceum on Tuesday evening. With 
Josef Bonime at the piano, Mr. Elman 
gave a program of varied contents, in 
cluding his transcriptions of a Contre- 
danse by Beethoven and “The Dew Is 
Sparkling” by Rubinstein. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and there were 
several encores. The preceding evening 
Bessie Silberfeld Pitzele, pianist, and 
Alexander Akimoff, baritone, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the Social 
Center of Temple B’nai Abraham. Mrs. 
Pitzele played with technical ease and 
fine taste. Mr. Akimoff’s songs in Rus- 
sian and Yiddish pleased the auditors 
greatly. PHILIP GORDON. 


Opening of California Master School 
Arouses Interest 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 7.—That the 
announcement of the opening of the 
California Master School of Musical 
Arts next May is causing widespread 
interest, is shown by the number of in- 
quiries which are flooding the offices of 
the new school. Alice Seckels, manager 
of the Master School, which will be con- 
ducted simultaneously in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, has received letters 


from prospective students in twenty- 
three States, including several from 
New York City. 
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blackberry women, chimney sweep and 
charcoal man, as well as some inimi- 
tably delivered readings in Negro dialect 
by Mr. Kennedy from his book “Black 
Cameos.” This singer’s spirituals, ar- 
ranged and harmonized by himself, were 
rather too highly popularized and lacked 
—with the exception of a_ poignant 
“Mary, Where Is Yo’ Baby’’—the haunt- 
ing tenderness and naiveté which the 
best examples of this genre contain. 
Miss De Vinus essayed various ballads 
of Guion, Edward Morris, Lily Strick- 
land and others. R. M. K. 


Adele Bliss, Soprano 


Adele Bliss, soprano, who has given 
recitals annually in New York for sev- 
eral years, appeared for the third con- 
secutive season in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 4, assisted by Vladimir 


Dubinsky; ’cellist.. Frank Bibb played 
for Miss* Bliss and Viola Peters for Mr. 
Dubinsky. 

Miss Bliss’ first group was thrown to- 
gether rather than arranged and con- 
tained Old English songs by Carey and 
Young and modern ones by MacDowell, 
Sibella and Granados. The second group 
was of Brahms, Schumann and Russian 
composers, and the fourth of modern 
French songs. Mr. Dubinsky was then 
heard in a group of solos by Eccles, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff; and 
Miss Bliss, returning in costume, sang 
French Bergerettes and ended with the 
Gavotte from “Manon.” 

Miss Bliss’ voice is a fine one, some- 
what hampered by a _ not-very-good 
method of production which detracted 
from the quality of her high tones, caus- 
ing her often to sing sharp in the upper 
part of her scale and to clip her phrases 
in the lower parts. Aside from this 
her singing was excellent and at times 
very interesting, as was proved by the 
numerous repetitions that were de- 
manded, such as Leroux’s “Le Nil,” with 
obbligato by Mr. Dubinsky, and Delibes’ 
merry “Les Filles de Cadix,’”’ which was 
twice repeated. In the earlier part of 
the program the Schumann “Widmung” 
was particularly well sung, also Grana- 
dos’ “El Majo Discreto.” In the final 
group Bizet’s ‘“Pastorale” and_ the 
“Manon” Gavotte were both excellent. 
The audience was enthusiastic through- 
out the evening. J. A. H. 


Bianca Del Vecchio Plays 


The program given by Bianca Del 
Vecchio, pianist, at her Aeolian Hall re- 
cital on Thursday night was, aside from 
its musical worth, exceedingly good medi- 
cine for late comers. Several of these 
stood during the Bach-Busoni Prelude 
and Fugue in D; more of them remained 
standing during the none too terse 
“Kreisleriana” by Schumann. There 
were even a few who were not able to 
arrive before the third and last number, 
the Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by Handel of Brahms, and these seemed 
quite tired when it was over. 

Such a list would make even the most 
hardened recitalist wince, but Miss Del 
Vecchio had no difficulty, either technical 
or mental. It did seem, however, that of 
the well-known trinity Miss Del Vecchio 
had only head and hands. Admirable 
as were the effects she produced and 
amazing as were the technical problems 
she dispatched, the recital remained one 
to stand apart from and admire rather 
than one to actually live through. The 
exhibition did reveal Miss Del Vecchio 
as an artist of undoubted sincerity and 
musicianship and a technical prowess 
evidently equal to anything. The Brahms 
Variations probably were her best effort. 
These were subtly graded and the slower 
ones played with rounded tone. Of the 
encores the Chopin Prelude in B Flat, 
almost, in fact, quite a novelty, was de- 
lightful. Others were by Grieg and 
Chopin. W. S. 


Florence Leffert’s First Recital 


Florence Leffert, a young American 
soprano, made her début in a recital of 
unusual songs in the Town Hall on the 


evening of March 5. Evidently con- 
scious of her greatest possibilities, Miss 
Leffert wisely opened her program with 
two Brahms songs, “Dein Blaues Auge” 
and “Botschaft.” In a voice of con- 
siderable force and individual timbre she 
revealed the power to approach the poig- 
nant emotional intensity with which all 
of the classic romanticist’s songs are 
endowed. These were followed by four 
unhackneyed lyrics of Thuille, Blech, 
Kienzl and Erich Wolff, running the 
gamut from plaintive longings and lulla- 
bies to the whimsical tale of a robin red- 
breast’s banquet. In each of these her 
German diction was a pleasure to the 
sensitive ear and her dramatizations a 
source of keenest delight. A group of 
modern French lyrics included Laparra’s 
“Nuages” and “Pas de Sabots,” Moret’s 
“Silence de l’Heure” and Erlanger’s 
“Carnaval,” as well as two more familiar 
songs of Roussel and Debussy, the 
“Bachelier de Salamanque” and “C’est 
l’Extase Langoureuse,” perhaps one of 
the most beautiful of the Verlaine 
“Ariettes Oubliées.” Six modern Italian 
songs closed her program and included 
Respighi, Pizzetti, Casella, Santoliquido 
and Recli. The singer’s voice was at 
its best in these numbers. Miss Leffert 
was honored with two accompanists. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, who left to con- 
duct the Metropolitan performance of 
“Coq d’Or,” and Wilfred Pelletier, who 
adequately filled his place. 


Seventh Elshuco Concert 


The cycle of Brahms’ chamber music 
works which are being performed in 
their entirety by the Elshuco Trio in 
conjunction with the Festival Quartet 
of South Mountain reached its seventh 
in number in Aeolian Hall on Friday 


evening, March 6. The works chosen 
for this program were the Quintets in 
F Major, Op. 88, and in G Major, Op. 
111, and the rather more familiar So- 
nata in D Minor. The performances 
were of a high order, especially in the 
tonal balance and grave beauty of the 
first-named work. The Quintet in G is 
perhaps more rewarding material and 
contains some pages of pure gold. In the 
latter the players, who included William 
Kroll, Karl Kraeuter, Willem Willeke, 
Aurelio Giorni and Hugo Kortschak, with 
Nicholas Moldavan as assisting ’cellist, 
seemed to have gained in precision, flex- 
ibility and that rare cooperation which 
is the soul of music of this genre. The 
performance of the Sonata by Mr. Kort- 
schak and Mr. Giorni was a well con- 
ceived one, good tonally—though Mr. 
Kortschak is not of the school which 
deluges the ears with vibrato in his bow- 
ing—and lacked only the ultimate ardor 
and fire with which it may be endowed. 
The work of all the players in bringing 
this rarely heard and lovely music to 
a hearing deserved the grateful thanks 
of the music-lovers who have attended 
the series. R. M. K. 


Julia Hudak Ballet 


Julia Hudak, Hungarian 
who was forced to cancel her appear- 
ance a week earlier because of an injury 
to her ankle, made her initial appear- 
ance on Friday evening, March 6, at 
the Manhattan Opera House. ‘ihe pro- 
gram, which was of long dimensions, pre- 
sented for the first time an “Original 
Hungarian Ballet Pantomime from the 
Hungarian Poem by Vorosmarty, with 
music by Lavotta, Erkel and Brahms or- 
chestrated by Dezso d’Antalffy and ar- 
ranged by Julia Hudak.” The subject 
of this was entitled “The Romance of 
llonka” and was exceedingly beautiful. 
No trace of Mme. Hudak’s injury was 
evident in her movements, all of which 
were graceful and exquisitely conceived. 
Especially well done was the second 
scene of this complicated drama, in 
which Miklos Bizony, Rodion Gritzanov 
and the company took part. 

This was but the beginning of a very 
cosmopolitan program. Ballets from 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto” 
and, as a close to the second group, 


danseuse, 


the lovely Menuet from Bizet’s first 
“T’Arlésienne” Suite followed. The last 
named, danced by’ Mme. Hudak alone, 
seemed rather conventional in concep- 
tion. The concluding group included 
divertissements by Delibes, Chiti, Cho- 
pin, Kreisler, Weber, Strauss, Saint- 
Saéns and others. 


The Incomparable Ivogiin 


Maria Ivogiin, the winning little color- 
atura soprano whom New York hears 
all too seldom, gave her only recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of March 7. In spite of a program 
less well chosen than those Mme. Ivogiin 


usually presents, the soprano re-created 
the deep impression her singing has al- 
ways made. 

The first group consisted of arias from 
Mozart’s “Der Schauspieldirektor” and 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona,” both of 
which were excellently sung. The sec- 
ond group was of songs in German by 
Brahms and Grieg, all uninteresting ex- 
cept the former composer’s “Meine Liebe 
ist Griin.” The third group was the 
Gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon,” with 
all the high notes so seldom sung, and 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” a ravishingly 
lovely bit of vocalism. The fourth group 
was of entirely inconsequential songs in 
English, and the final number an ar- 
rangement of Johann Strauss’ “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods.” Of course, 
there were encores by the dozen, “When 
Love Is Kind” after the first group, 
“Vergebliches Standchen” and a charm- 
ing coloratura bit after the second. The 
third group brought a verse of “Connais- 
tu le Pays” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” so 


beautifully sung as to bring a cat 
the throat. At the end there wa 


course, “Liebesfreud” and other th no: 


There have been few coloratur: 


pranos during the past decades w how 
high flute-tones have had the swee ne 
and the sureness of those of Mme. [\. 


giin. Combined with this, her abili , ; 


metamorphose her personality to <) 


the mood of her songs, and an inh sa 
charm of great poignancy, make he» ».. 


citals things of rare beauty., New 


is the loser that she is not a perm: neal 


fixture, but all other places wher 


sings are immeasurably the gainer.. 7 
J. A. 


H. 
Thum-Glemee-Lafarge Conce;; 


A concert was given in the music «a0 


of Chickering Hall on the eveniny 


March 7 by Mabel Thum, soprano; Send 
Glemee, tenor and violinist, and Maurie 


Lafarge, baritone and pianist. 
The program, which was a length 


one, was opened by Mr. Lafarge, sing. 
ing an aria from “Le Roi de Lahore’ 
and two songs to the accompaniment oj 
Mme. Thum followed 
with a group of songs in French ani 
Sang the 
Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys” and song: 
in English, French and Italian. Mme 
Thum and Mr. Lafarge than sang a due 
from “Thais,” Mr. Lafarge playing the 
accompaniment, and Mr. Glemee and Mr. 
Lafarge, with Miss Alces at the pian, 
sang the duet from “The Pearl Fishers.” 
Mr. Glemee than reappeared as violinist 
and played the first movement of Lalo’ 


Gertrude Alces. 


English, and Mr. Glemee 


“Symphonie Espagnole” and the “Hym 
to the Sun” from “Coq d’Or.” Mr. La 
farge played piano solos by Chopin ani 
Mason, and the concert closed with the 
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| NATHANIEL FINSTCN, celebrated conductor and musical director of the 
| Chicago Theatre, Chicago, which has a weekly attendance of between !00,000 
Scenes from all the standard operas and practically al! 


and 120,000 people. 





the famous symphonic works of the great composers have been on his list of 
entertainment for the huge audiences which attend performances of the hun 


theatre on alternate Sunday noons. 


dred-piece ‘Chicago Theatre orchestra, playing under his direction at the big 
On account of his success in these 


concerts, Mr. Finston has won the reputation of having done as much, 


this or of preceding generations. 


if not more, to popularize the masterpieces of art than any one other person of 
Mr. Finston is the general supervising musica! 


director of all the Balaban & Katz theatres. 
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Madrigal from “Romeo and Juliet” sung 
by Mme. Thum and Mr. Glemee. 

“Of a concert so greatly diversified it 
i; not possible to give detailed criticism. 
There was much to admire in the work 
of all three artists and all were the 
recipients of much applause from an 
audience that was o»viously interested 
in the work of those taking part. 

J. A. H. 


David Madison, Violinist 


David Madison, a young violinist of 
evident talent, was heard in recital in 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of 
March 8, assisted by Henry Holden Huss 
and with Max Rabinowitsch as accomp- 
panist in certain numbers. Mr. Madi- 
son began his program with the Vitali- 
Auer Chaconne, following which he and 
Mr. Huss played the latter’s Sonata in 
G Minor. The third group was the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, and the program 
ended with a group of pieces by Tchaik- 
ovsky, Huon and Wieniawski. 

The young artist displayed very ob- 
vious gifts, not the least of which was 
a refreshing vim that made all his num- 
bers interesting through the very. en- 
thusiasm with which he presented them. 
In double stopped passages there was a 
slight deviation from exact intonation, 
but otherwise his pitch was accurate and 
his tone, especially on the G and D 
strings, was particularly luscious. Mr. 
Huss’ Sonata, which was first played by 
Ysaye in 1913, is a melodious work, true 
in form and musicianly in content, which 
deserves more frequent hearings, and it 
is recommended to all violinists search- 
ing for dignified yet tuneful music. Both 
artists did it full justice. Mr. Madison 
was also excellent in the Concerto and 
gave it an interpretation of astonishing 
maturity, as well as playing it with fine 
tone and well considered phrasing. 


JeA 
Walter Haefliger’s Début 


Walter Haefliger, Swiss pianist, made 
his American début in the Punch and 
Judy Theater under the auspices of the 
Theater Club, Inc., and the Art Theater 
on the afternoon of March 8. The pro- 


‘gram included a group of Brahms, one 


of Chopin, Rubinstein’s Octave Study, 
Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique” 
and a group of Liszt. 

Throughout the program Mr. Haefliger 
displayed excellent technical equipment 
and an individualistic outlook upon his 
numbers that gave them interest as be- 
ing different from the interpretations to 
which we have been accustomed. His 
tone, however, in loud passages was hard 
and brittle, and in soft ones sentimen- 
talized to the point of being saccharine. 


He also displayed a tendency not to 
synchronize his two hands so that often 
a chord intended to be struck as one 
sound had almost an arpeggio effect. 
There wis also some careless pedaling. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Haefliger appears to 
be a unique artist in many respects and 
in a larger auditorium without the stress 
of a début he will undoubtedly command 
interest as a serious artist. J. D. 


Edna Thomas Once More 


_ The fascinating art of Edna Thomas 
in genre songs of the Old South exerted 
its now familiar sway over an audience 
in the Booth Theater March 8 that was 
loth to end an evening which had held 
so much of delight. Repetitions were 
demanded of many of the numbers, and 
encore followed encore at the close of 
the program. Most of the songs pre- 
sented have appeared on other programs 
of this gifted interpreter. There were 
twe groups of Creole Negro airs, one 
made up of love songs, the other of 
satirical lilts in which the yellow darkies 
were recipients of some rather cruel 
slaps from those of a deeper shade, the 
music illustrating how French and 
Spanish tunes were copied by the Creole 
slaves. Calls of Baltimore market 
venders and street cries from New Or- 
leans were comprised in another group. 
The latter half of the program was de- 
voted to Negro spirituals, among the 
most effective being one called. “The 
Death Song,” only recently added to the 
singer’s repertoire. Miss Thomas ap- 
peared in an ante-bellum costume, and 
her admirable accompanist, Mary 
Hyams, was similarly attired. o. Fs 


Orchestral Programs 
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Niered 


it an excellent reading, one which over- 
looked nothing. The duet from the same 
opera, sung with fine balance and 
beauty of tone, was the more or less 
familiar “Vous  soupirez, madame”; 
music that is full of poetic fancy and 
moonlit dreams, its virtues being extreme 
tenderness, its fault, extreme length. 
Smetana’s is rather inconsequential 
music, although the King’s Entrance, 
based on one figure, has occasional sug- 
gestions of power. The Brahms, like- 
wise, is certainly not representative 
music of this composer. It is thick and 
sluggish in treatment, although Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s authoritative performance did 
much toward revivifying it. W.S. 


Philharmonic Children 


In the fourth of the Philharmonic 
concerts for children at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday morning, March 7, Ernest 
Schelling presented a program to illus- 
trate the development of the harp and 
brass and their place in the symphony 
orchestra. Theodore Cella, harpist; 
Bruno Jaenicke, horn player, and Harry 
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Glantz, trumpeter, all of the Philhar- 
monic, were the assisting artists. Be- 
ginning with the overture to “Mignon,” 
Mr. Schelling gave the “Freischiitz” horn 
quartet, numbers from the “Nutcracker” 
Suite, two Foster songs, and the “Peer 
Gynt,” “In the Hall of the Mountain 


King.” Mr. Cella played Alvars’ “The 
Parrot,” Mr. Jaenicke, Saint-Saéns’ 
Romance, and Mr. Glantz Wagner’s 
“Traiume.” The lantern slide accom- 


paniments to Mr. Schelling’s explanatory 
remarks were rather a slapstick descent 
from the music. The humorous intro- 
duction of jokes on “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,” Mah-Jong and King Tut, 
seemed an effort on Mr. Schelling’s part 
to come down to the children’s level. Mr. 
Schelling does them an injustice. On Sat- 
urday they listened to the music intel- 
ligently and to the humorous sallies with 
an amused tolerance. H. M. 


Lillian Gustafson Applauded in Lowell 
Concert of Masonic Choir 


LOWELL, MAss., March 8.—Lillian Gus- 
tafson, soprano, was the assisting artist 
in the concert of the Masonic Choir, 
under Ferdinand Lehnert, Jr., in the 
Memorial Auditorium recently. Although 
Miss Gustafson substituted on short 
notice for Ellen Buckley, who was ill, 
she easily carried off the honors of the 
evening, both in her numbers with the 
choir and in two groups of solos. She 


sang “Rejoice Greatly” from Handel’s 


“Messiah,” Spohr’s “Rose Softly Bloom- 
ing” and songs by Watts, Brewer, 
Troyer, La Forge, and “The Norwegian 
Echo Song,” winning much applause for 
her fresh, clear voice and her artistic 
singing. The choir also sang well and 
achieved some fine effects under the ca- 
pable leadership of Mr. Lehnert. The 
auditorium, which seats 4000 persons, 
was filled to capacity, and both choir 
and soloist were heartily applauded. 


J. Fischer & Bro. have just published 
a pocket edition of Deems Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking Glass,” which is 
now in the répertoire of the major 
American orchestras. The work will 
soon be played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Willem Mengelberg. 
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Week of Opera at 
Metropolitan 
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demonstrated that he has taken to heart 
some of the criticisms of his portrayal. 
He still clung to the idea, however, thar 
he should sing his address to the Swan 
with his back to the public. Maria 
Mueller was a striking Elsa, dramati- 
cally and vocally. “The Dream” and the 
other familiar measures of Elsa won de- 
served ovations for Miss Mueller. Karin 
Branzell was an imposing Ortrud in 
every respect. Friedrich Schorr, as al- 
ways, distinguished himself by his noble 
singing and intelligent interpretation. 
Michael Bohnen aseKing Henry contrib- 
uted another one of his valuable por- 
traits. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. A. 


Sunday Night Concert 

The Sunday night concert at the Met- 
ropolitan was- in the shape of a con- 
certized form of “Cavalleria.” The 
usual large audience showered applause 
on the artists, Mmes. Peralta, Alcock and 
Anthony and Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Picco. The Introduction Chorus, Prayer 
and Ballade from “L’Africana” was sung 
by Mme. Mario and Wakefield and Mr. 
Schorr with chorus. The program was 
concluded with an aria from “Tann- 
hiuser,” sung by Mr. Schorr; the Finale 
of Act II from “Madama _ Butterfly” 
and the “Forza” Overture. 


Metropolitan Cast of “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” Is Announced 

General Manager Gatti-Casazza an- 
nounces the first performance by the Met- 
ropolitan of “Pelléas et Mélisande” on 
Saturday afternoon, March 21. Lucrezia 
Bori will sing Mélisande. Louise Hunter 
is to appear as Yniold. The Genevieve 
will be Kathleen Howard, and the Pel- 
léas, Edward Johnson. Clarence White- 
hill is cast as Golaud, and Léon Rothier 
as Arkel. The role of a Physician will 
be taken by Paolo Ananian. The opera 
will be conducted by Louis Hasselmans. 
The stage direction is in the hands of 
Wilhelm von Wymetal. Scenery was de- 
signed and painted by Joseph Urban. 
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A great reception was accorded him at his New 
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Tiffin, Ohio, Teachers 
Granted Certificates in 
Dunning System Course 
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Katharine M. Arnold, Dunning Normal 
Teacher (Center), Alice R. Hursh and 
Bernice Clay 


TIFFIN, OHIO, March 8.—Katharine M. 
Arnold, normal teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, of 
which Carre Louise Dunning is the origi- 
nator and president, recently concluded 
a course for teachers at the Arnold 
School of Music. Two teachers, both 
from Tiffin, compelted the course and 
were granted diplomas. They are Ber- 
nice Clay of the faculty of the Arnold 
School and Alice R. Hursh. Miss Arnold 
will conduct another teachers’ course 
later in the season. 





Lemare Dedicates San Antonio Organ 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 7.—Edwin 
H. Lemare dedicated the organ of the 
new Scottish Rite Temple on Feb. 25 
before an audience which filled the mag- 
nificent auditorium of the temple. The 
organ is a four-manual of beautiful tone 
and great power. The program displayed 
the technical skill and musicianly quali- 
ties of the performer. The Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D, Mendelssohn’s So- 
nata No. 6, an excerpt from Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” transcribed 
by Mr. Lemare, and works by Dubois, 
Hofmann, Hollins and Lemare were in- 
cluded. An improvisation on “Dixie” 
was a feature of the program. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


London Quartet and Recitalists Heard in 
Omaha 


OMAHA, NEsB., March 7.—The London 
String Quartet was presented in the 
fourth concert of the season given under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club. The members of the quartet, 
James Levy, first violin: Thomas Petre, 
second violin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, 
and C. Warwick-Evans, ’cello, gave an 


interesting program, which included 
Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, “The 
Pixy Ring” by Mr. Warner, which was 
repeated, and Dvorak’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 96. Two encores graciously added 
were “Londonderry Air” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile. The Friends 
of Music in a recent concert given at 
the home of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn pre- 
sented Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
who played delightful organ numbers; 
Mrs. Louise Wylie, soprano, and Mrs. 
Verne Miller, contralto, who sang duets. 
MARGARET G. AMES. 


RACHMANINOFF WELCOMED 


Pianist Is Greeted by Large Audience 
in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 7.—Steers and 
Coman presented Sergei Rachmaninoff 
before one of the largest audiences that 
ever assembled in Portland to hear a 
pianist. The program included a Schu- 
mann Sonata, “Kunsterleben,” “Strauss- 
Godowsky and Rachmaninoff’s “Sere- 
nade” and C Sharp Minor Prelude. 

The Portia Mansfield Dancers ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Civic 
Music Club, Frederic Shipman, man- 
ager, recently. Accompanists were Grace 
Hastings, violinist, and Hazel Wheeler, 





pianist. Resident musicians assisting 
were Helen MHucke, soprano; Susie 
Michael, pianist, and Ernest Crosby, 
tenor. 


At a recent meeting of the MacDowell 
Club an outline of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or” was given by Dorothea Nash. 
She was assisted by Blanche Williams 
Segersten, soprano, Alys Brown and Ted 
Logan, dancers. 

Anne Mulheron, head of the public 
library, has appointed Otto Wedemeyer, 
Calvin B. Cady, Jocelyn Foulkes and 
Frederick W. Goodrich to choose music 
to be ordered for the library. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Lucy Gates Applauded in Third Appear- 
ance with Toronto Choral Society 


TORONTO, March 8.—Lucy Gates, so- 
prano, scored a fine success in her recent 
appearance as soloist with the Eaton 
Choral Society in its Massey Hall con- 
cert. This was Miss Gates’ third ap- 
pearance with this organization and her 
singing again revealed the characteristic 
qualities which have made her deservedly 
popular with the Society. On this occa- 
sion she sang Saint-Saéns’ “Nightin- 
gale,” two songs in French and was 
heard in two numbers from Verdi's 
“Traviata” with Umberto Sacchetti, 
tenor, who was also applauded in several 
solos. Miss Gates was much applauded 
and responded with encores. The Society, 
under Reginald Stewart, stepped into 
the front rank of Toronto’s choral or- 
ganizations and won much praise for 
its fine singing of Standford’s “The Re- 
venge.” Mr. Stewart also conducted the 
orchestra in a well balanced perform- 
ance of MTchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” 
Symphony. 
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OPERA IS PRODUCED BY HONOLULU CLUB 





Symphonic Concert and Art 


of Oriental Countries 
Win Applause 


By Margaret Gessler 


HONOLULU, Feb. 20.—John Adam 
Hugo’s short opera, “The Temple 
Dancer,” was given by the Morning 


Music Club at the Hawaii Theater on 
Feb. 19 with such success that the club 
is being urged to repeat the perform- 
ance. The title réle was taken by Peggy 
Center Anderson, who sang in “The 
Temple Dancer” previously in Chicago. 
Lt. James Adams took the tenor role of 
the Temple Guard, and Reynold McGrew 
the baritone part of the Yoga. A quin- 
tet of temple dancers, Lillian H. New- 
comber, Grace Greer, Marion Schrader, 
Janet Ross and Ethel J. Adams, added 


to the success of the production. Elsa 
Cross interpreted an Indian _ snake- 
charmer’s dance in the prologue, setting 
the key for the mood of the piece. The 
proceeds are to be devoted to continuing 
the musical education of William 
Hughes, a talented youth who is study- 
ing in Chicago. A capacity audience at- 
tended the performance. 

The Honolulu Symphony, which has 
recently been reorganized on practically 
a hundred per cent professional basis, 
gave its fourth concert on Feb. 18 in 
the New Princess Theater, Alf Hurum 
conducting. The principal number 
was Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 
Beatrice Caruso, seventeen - year - old 
Honolulu pianist, made her début, play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor. 


The orchestra also played Grieg’s “) ,,. 
wegian Bridal Procession” and the [p. 


troduction to the third act of “Lob... 
grin.” 

The Pan-Pacific Union has inaugur:. «; 
a series of international musicales at ;;, 
newly opened research institute «1 
community forum in Manoa Val cy 
Honolulu. The opening program j). 
cluded Japanese and Chinese songs j, 
those languages by Leigha JoHant cy, 
Blessing; violin solos by Albert B. W2 ts. 
accompanied by Mrs. Walter Love nj 
Rebecca Burgner, and piano solos «in 
an Indian dance by Elsa Cross. C..». 
ment on the program was made by \\\,;. 
garet Clarke. 

A program of Filipino music \\,; 
given recently. Participants were \irs 
Sixta Dizon, Mr. and Mrs. Algado, \[;. 
Saldania, Mr. Salve, a Filipino trio «in 
a Filipino chorus. The program va; 
arranged by Mrs. Dizon. 

A Chinese program was presented 0) 
Feb. 15 under the direction of Rut) 
Yap. Those taking part were Philip 
Chang, Eleanor Lai-Hip, Hamilton Y), 
Alieen Chang Tung, Edith Chang, Silvi, 
and Goldie Li, the Nuuanu Y. M. C. 4. 
Chinese Orchestra, under Walter May. 
grove, and another Chinese orchestra 
led by Lum Wo. 

Leigha JoHantgen Blessing, Honoluly 
soprano, has returned from a visit to 
New York, Chicago and other cities. 
Mrs. Blessing while in the East gave a 
series of talks on Hawaii and programs 
of Hawaiian, Chinese and Japanese 
songs. She studied in New York with 
Herbert Witherspoon and in Chicago 
with Elias Day. 

Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, dramatic 
soprano, has returned to Honolulu after 
an absence of several years in Europe 
and on the United States mainland. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY IN 
FINE POPULAR PROGRAM 





in Reiner’s Absence— 
Students’ Composition Concert 
and Old-Time Music Heard 


INCINNATI, March 7.—The Cincin- 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Wiliam Kopp, in the absence of Fritz 
»oiner, gave a fine “popular” program 
in Musie Hall on March 1. The pro- 
gram contained two overtures, a Waltz 


by Strauss, a Suite by Massenet, the 
Dream Music from “Hansel and Gretel,” 
an “Air de Ballet” by Herbert, which 
was so well liked that the orchestra had 
to repeat it, and the “Dance of the 
Hours” from “La Gioconda.” The num- 
be rs were all well done, and the orches- 

| played with vigor and responded to 
the conductor’s beat with precision. The 
applause at the close was well deserved. 

Sidney Durst of the College of Music 
presented his most advanced pupils in 
composition at the Odeon recently. 
Many of the numbers sung or played 
gave evidence of considerable talent. A 
Humoresque for piano by Mable Moore 
which contained more than the average 
appeal. 

A unique concert was given of music 
on old-time instruments in the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum by the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, under the 
leadership of Emma Roedter. Carl 
Wunderle, in white wig and eighteenth 
century dress, had charge of the pro- 
gram, which was given on the viola 
da gamba, spinet, clavichord, cithara and 
lyre. The program was much ap- 
plauded by the large audience. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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Noted Pianists Judge Baltimore Contest 
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Judges of the Municipal Piano Contest Held Recently in Baltimore: 


Left to Right, Oscar 


Wagner, Guiomar Novaes and Ernest Hutcheson 


ALTIMORE, March 7.—The Munici- 

pal Contest held here recently to 
select a piano soloist, to appear with 
the Baltimore Symphony on April 19 
next, had the benefit of a noted trio of 
pianists as judges. These were Guiomar 
Novaes, Ernest Hutcheson and Oscar 
Wagner. The award, as announced in 
MuSICAL AMERICA last week, was made 
to Ercelle Mitchell of Jacksonville, Fla., 
a pupil in piano of Pasquale Tallarico at 
the Peabody Conservatory. Frederick R. 
Huber, director of municipal music, ar- 
ranged the terms of the contest. 

This was one of the first municipal 
contests of this type ever held in the 
United States and was designed to act 
as an impetus to the development of un- 
usual talent among the city’s artists. 


It was also aimed to bring before the 
public the work of Baltimore teachers 
and students. 

Miss Mitchell played the Schumann 
Concerto in E Minor and earned the 
commendation of the judges. Honorable 
mention was accorded Virginia Fore and 
Florence Frantz among the nine other 
competitors. 

The contest was open to any artist 
of either sex under twenty-eight years of 
age who is a native of this city or has 
been a pupil of a teacher of piano who 
has resided here for the last three years. 
The pupil, if not native, must have 
studied under this teacher at least for 
a season of thirty-two weeks. The con- 
ditions of the contest required that num- 
bers be drawn by lot for the order of 
appearance. 





Milton-Danville Symphony Repeats 
Success 
MILTON, PA., March 7.—The Milton- 


Danville Symphony, with a personnel of 
sixty and with E. Hart Bugee conduct- 
ing, gave the second pair of concerts 
this season at Danville and Milton. 
Michel Penha, first ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was the soloist at both 
concerts and was acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Penha played the Boéll- 
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York Herald Tribune, Feb. 2 
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mann Variations Symphoniques with the 
technic of a master and with a superb 
tone. A group of four numbers, “The 

an” of Saint-Saéns, Van Goens’ 
Scherzo and Popper’s Tarantelle were 
given with artistic finish and interpreta- 
tive insight. The orchestra played a re- 
quest program, including Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise’ Symphony, music from “Faust,” 
the “Blue Danube” of Strauss, the 
“Semiramide” Overture, Drigo’s Sere- 
nade, Brahms’ Fifth Hungarian Dance 
and the “Tannhauser” March. In all 
the orchestra was noted for its balance 
and its splendid tone quality. Much 
credit is due the individual members and 
their conductor for the results attained 
in these concerts. 





CEDAR RApips, IlowA.—The Beethoven 
Club held its annual guest night re- 
cently. The program was given in the 
art room of the public library. The 
Haydn Quartet, composed of Joseph 
Kitchin, Everett Foster, Chester Hauser 
and J. Lynn Crawford played music by 
Beethoven, Raff, Haydn, Borodin, Bizet 
and Gretchaninoff. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS FINE 
RECITAL BY MME. JERITZA 


Other Recent Events Include Programs 
by Letz Quartet, Organist, Club 
and Dancers 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 7.—Maria 
Jeritza, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was heard in recital 
in Syria Mosque, before a capacity 
house. Mme. Jeritza appealed to her 
audience with a fine list of songs. 
Maximilian Rose, violinist, assisted. 
May Beagle was the local manager for 
the successful concert. 

The Tuesday Musical Club sponsored 
a program at the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, under the direction of Eva 
Frosh Lehman, by members of the club. 
The club has recently become affiliated 
with the Settlement and is doing excel- 
lent work, in addition to all its other 
activities. 

William H. Oetting gave a program of 
organ compositions at the Sixth U. P. 
Church. This was the second of a series 
to be given by the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute for the public. The recital 
was given for the Western Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, of which Daniel R. Philippi is 
dean. 

Under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, the Letz Quartet gave 
a highly interesting program in Car- 
negie Music Hall. The finished artists 
roused a responsive audience to appre- 
ciation of their efforts. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with 
their Denishawn Dancers, appeared in 
matinée and evening performances in 
Syria Mosque on Feb. 28, under the local 
management of Edith Taylor Thomson. 
Two large audiences greeted the dancers. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 








Yonkers’ ‘Hears Joint Recital 


YONKERS, N. Y., March 7.—An inter- 
esting concert was given by Luigi An- 
tonelli, pianist, and Ottavio Valentini, 
tenor, at Elks’ Hall recently. The 
assisting artists were Caroline Ghidoni, 
soprano, and Miss Magistro, violinist. A 
large and enthusiastic audience was 
present. All the artists were well re- 
ceived. ROBERT W. WILKES. 
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Collections for Student Reveal Progress in Musical Taste 
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By SYDN“LY DALTON 


GLANCE over “collec- 
tions” of piano music 
of the last generation 
and a comparison of 
them with those of to- 
day—as published, at 
least in this country—reveals the sig- 
nificant fact that quality of output 
has kept pace with quantity. In those 
of yesterday it was possible to find 
one or two useful pieces, but the bal- 
ance of the volume appeared, usually, 
to be resurrections from dusty and 
forgotten shelves. Today, on the other 
hand, publishers are putting out 
many collections in which quality is 
the rule, rather than the exception, 
and the student, in particular, is the 





gainer. eee 

Three New Three well printed and 
Books of carefully edited bvoks 
Pieces for of piano pieces have 
the Piano recently been received 


from the _ publishers, 
and each will be welcomed and found 
useful by the teacher and the pianist. 
“Ten Russian Piano Pieces” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) contains numbers by well- 
known composers, edited and transcribed 
by’ John Orth and Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney. There are two folk-songs: ‘“Du- 
binushka” and “Volga Boatmen’s Song”; 
a transcription of César Cui’s popular 
violin solo, entitled “Orientale,” and the 
same composer’s Prelude in A Flat; 
Schiitt’s “Etude Mignonne”; Rachmanin- 
off’s Melodie in E; a Song Without 
Words, by Rebikoff ; a transcription of 
“A Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
and his Romance in A Flat; and, finally, 
there is “At the Brook,” by Karganoff. 
Practically all these numbers are for 
the fourth and fifth grades. 

From the Ditson press there are also 
two books of “Miniature Classics.” The 
first is devoted to Bach and Handel, 
ccntaining fourteen pieces by the former 
and ten by the latter. Many of them 
are to be met with in their suites. The 
second volume contains nine pieces by 
Haydn and eleven by Mozart. Karl 
Benker has done most of the editing 
and he has made judicious selection. 
These books will be found most valuable 
for pupils in the third and fourth grades. 

* * 
Volumes 162, 163, 164 


Four New 


Books in and 165 in the “Scho- 
Scholastic lastic Series” (G. 
Series Schirmer) are equally 


divided among the vio- 


linists and pianists. Eduard Heermann 
contributes “Twelve Violin Etudes” for 
the study of the positions. These un- 
accompanied etudes fulfill their mission 
tully, and they are not to be attempted 
by those whose technical equipment is 
not considerably advanced. Wallingford 
Riegger is the composer of an elementary 
method for individual or class instruction 
entitled ‘‘Begin With Pieces.” There 
are thirty-eight folk-songs and folk- 
dances, thirteen scales with harmonies 
and twenty-nine little pieces and exer- 
cises in the book, all with piano accom- 
paniment. Mr. Riegger says in a pre- 
face that he has attempted “‘to modernize 
violin teaching as regards attractive 
presentation of material to the child.” 
There is much of interest in this work 
both for the teacher and the pupil. 
George A. Leighton’s “Forty Minia- 
tures in Etude Form” should find -many 
admirers, both for its musical value and 
its excellence as an aid in acquiring the 
finer points of “a piano technic. Mr. 
Leighton’s long experience as a teacher 


—at present he is on the faculty of the - 


Cincinnati Conservatory—and his ability 
2s a composer combine to make this 
an extremely useful book. Finally, in 
this Scholastic Series, there is a volume 
of twenty-five “Moments Musicaux,” by 
Eduard Poldini, that contains a number 
of imaginative and fascinating short 
pieces that are useful as studies and as 
program numbers. 


A ae 
Brahms’ Brahms wrote few 
Waltzes in a more popular _ pieces 
Concert than his Waltzes, Op. 
Arrangement 39, which have been 


arranged in various 
ways. The latest variant is a concert 
arrangement’ by Richard Burmeister 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) which includes six 
of the best known waltzes from the set, 
strung together and edited by Mr. Bur- 
meister in a manner that makes them 
more than usually adaptable for recital 
purposes. The arranger, however, has 
not made any very noticeable changes 
in the text. 


es 
Choral Selecting well - known 
Preludes for hymn tunes upon which 
Organ by to base his music, T. 


Tertius Noble, organist 
of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York, has written three “Choral 
Preludes” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) that 
are very worthwhile additions to the 
literature for the organ. Mr. Noble has 
done more than merely reharmonize and 
decorate ‘“Melcombe,” “St. Ann” and 
“Rockingham.” He has used them for 
themes, woven them into the texture of 
his music and permitted his lively imagi- 
nation to play upon them. All three 


T. Tertius Noble 
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are excellent examples of fine contra- 
puntal writing for the instrument. But 
it is a counterpoint that is more than 
skillful: it delights both the mind of 
the musician and the ear of the listener. 

H. J. Stewart’s “Ménuet Héroique,” 
from the Schmidt press, has evidently 
been a popular number with organists, 
as the copyright has been renewed and 
a new edition of it put out. Neverthe- 
less, it is a conventional and rather long- 
winded piece. It is dedicated to Clarence 


Eddy. 


A Mother 
Goose Cycle 


«kK * * 


Louis Edgar Johns’ “A 
Mother Goose Cycle” 


for Women's (Carl Fischer) for 
Voices three-part chorus of 
women’s voices is a 


diverting and, considering the mood of 
its text, rather elaborate work. It con- 
sists of a number of well-known nursery 
rhymes strung together, almost in the 
manner of movements—segue-ing into 
each other and extending into twenty- 
five pages. The composer has approached 
his task in a manner that seems almost 
to be deadly earnest, but as one gets 
into it it is not difficult to discern the 
tongue in the cheek. It is a well written 
chorus and not very easy to sing. The 
accompanist has a tricky task ahead of 
him. 


* * + 
Richard Richard Hageman’s 
Hageman Sets new song, entitled ‘‘Me 
a Poem by Company Along” (Carl 


Fischer), might be 
called a duet for piano 
and voice. It would be robbing the ac- 
companist of some of his pianistic credit 
to call the piano part merely an accom- 
paniment. The outstanding feature of 
this song, apart from its excellent con- 
struction and musicianship, is its bril- 
liancy and fire. It is a veritable over- 
flowing of outdoor enthusiasm, reflecting 
the verve of James Stephens’ poem. 
There are two keys, but it would seem 


James Stephens 


most effective for a high voice. The 
dedication is to Claire Dux. 

* ok * 
Two Songs for Alice Barnett in her 


songs has a preference, 
apparently, for poems 
with an exotic flavor. 
Yesterday it was of 
China that she sang; today she returns 
to the same quarter of the globe in “A 
Caravan from China Comes” (G. Schir- 
mer), and there is a companion song 
in the same set, entitled “As I Came 
Down from Lebanon,” that is obviously 
not recounting sights familiar to any 
emigrants from towns of the same name 
scattered throughout our land. While 
the last-named is the more pretentious 
number of the two, one must confess a 
preference for the setting of Richard Le 
Gallienne’s poem about the caravan. It 
is redolent of “fragrant silks and aream- 
ing gums, attar and myrrh.” A charm. 
ing song. Clinton Scollard wrote the 
words of “As I Came Down from Leba- 
non,” and it has been well handled by 
the composer, so far as musicianship and 
originality are concerned, but it gets a 
trifle monotonous before the close. 

ok * * 


Teachers 


Medium Voice 
by Alice 


Barnett 


Two Books of with pupils 


Teaching in the first and second 
Pieces for grades should know 
Piano Juan Masters’ “Seven 


Tunes for Tots” (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.). The music is tune- 
ful and not a bit stodgy or commonplace; 
in fact, the composer has exercised con- 
siderable imagination in constructing 
these brief numbers. The titles will give 
some idea of the variety in the book: 
“Hush-a-Bye Song.” “Sailing With 
Dolly,” “The Jolly Sailor Boy,” “Dress 
Parade,” “London Bridge,” in which the 
theme of the old song is used, “School 
Is Out” and “Coasting.” 

Ethel Lyon’s “The Story of Cinder- 
ella,” also from the Summy press, is 
slightly more advanced, being for about 
third grade pupils. It pictures the old 
story in six pieces, entitled “Cinderella’s 
Sisters,” “The Prince and Cinderella,” 
“The Ball Begins,” “Colonial Slippers,” 
“The Happy Lovers” and “The Happy 
Ending.” The book is full of good ma- 
terial for teaching and recital purposes. 

* 


A Song for “IT Love to Tell the 
the Church Story” is a hymn by 
Service Katherine Hankey that 


is popular with a ma- 
jority of church goers. It may not: be 
ranked among the more poetic hymns, 
of course, but congregations like it. J 
De Forest Cline has made a setting of 








it as a solo for the church service (( '«,. 
ton F. Summy Co.) that fits the oy; 
lt may be called a sacred ballad. T ie, 
are keys for high and low voices. 





Organist Guild Service Held in P)jj,. 
delphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—The sixty. 
fourth public service of the Pennsy 
vania Chapter of the American Gui| 


Organists was held in St. Miche}, 
Lutheran Church, Germantown, P))j\s. 
delphia, recently. The choir of §; 
Michael’s Church, William T. Timmings. 
Ba es, Ch. ee organist and choirmastey. 
performed the service excellently. The 
organ prelude, John E. West’s Fantasi, 
in F, was played by Edward R. Tour; 
son, Jr., and the organ postlude, the 4). 
legro movement from Mendelssohn’ 
Fourth Sonata, by H. Gordon Thomas 
Frederick Stanley Smith, A. A. G. 0. 
played as a voluntary, the finale from 
his own Sonata in A Minor. Two othe: 
numbers by Philadelphia composers wer 
featured on the program—H. Alexan. 
der Matthews’ “Father, Once Mor 
Within Thy Holy Place” and France; 
McCollins’ “The Lord Is King.” 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Elects 
Officers for Ensuing Year 


The following officers were unanimous. 
ly chosen at the recent annual meeting 
of the Fraternal Association of Musi- 
cians of New York: Louis Sajous, presi- 
dent; Miguel Castellanos and Mrs. £ 
Bronx Southwick, vice-presidents; Juan- 
ita Howell, recording secretary; Mrs 
A. 8. H. Atkinson, corresponding: secre- 
tary; Mrs, Charles T. Wilber, treasurer, 
and George E. Shea, Irvin F. Randolph, 
John N. Burnham, Helen A. Pino and 
Mrs. Harvey Ingelsby, members of thi 
executive committee. Mrs. Bronx has 
been chairman of the program commit- 
tee; Mrs. Louis Sajous, of the member. 
sip’ committee; Adelaide Terry Graham, 
reception, and Clara A. Korn, publicity. 
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CLAUDE “WARFORD 


Twilight fo’ Dreamin’ 


Dartey Dusk Song 
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In moderate time 
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MAY D. HATCH CLAUDE WARFORD 
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Net 
The Last Wish (2 keys)......... 40 
Life’s Ecstasy (2 keys).......... 40 
In My Garden (2 keys).......... 40 
Approach of Night (2 keys)...... .40 
Thy Heart’s a Rose (2 keys). ~ AOE 
Christ’s Message (2 keys)........ 40 f 
Holy Dawn (Easter) (2 keys).... .45 


Sung by 
Florence Otis, Mary Davis, Yvonne de Treville 
Florence Hinkle, Cora Remington, Marjory 
Lauer, Virginia Bradford, Tilla Gemunder 
Adele Rankin, Alberta Summer, Albert Barber 
Joseph Kayser, Ralph Thomlinson 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St 
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CAVE-COLE | 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Playe’ 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 








TAMME. 


| 
VOCAL STUDIO | 
264 West 93d St., New York City 
Offers an efficient schedule for each Pupil’s needs 
For the Beginner—Method | 
For the Professional—Coaching 
For the Teacher—New Ideas 
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/nauguration Week Brings 
Fine Washington Events 


[Continued from page 1] 


wW.,-hingtonian, well known nationally as 

ratorio singer, sang with fine voice 
' great fervor, in his second appear- 
ance With the Washington company, in 
the réle of the High Priest. Albert 
Shefferman sang the part of the King. 

The chorus, made up of local singers, 
was the best heard in any of the local 
ompany’s performances. The orchestra 
played better, also, with Jacques again 
as conductor. Enrica Clay Dillon again 
was a competent stage director. Praise 
;; owing to Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Al- 
hion for the tireless effort they have put 
forth in making the opera company an 
institution in the National Capital. 

The stage settings for “Aida” were 
beautiful, many lovely effects being ob- 
tained through the use of silken cyclo- 
ramie curtains. 

The company will present Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville” with Feodor Chalia- 
yin as guest, on April 13. 

' The Washington Chamber Music En- 
semble gave its second concert of the 
season at the Playhouse. It includes the 
following artists: The National String 
Quartet, made up of Henri Sokolov, 
frst violin; Max Pugatsky, second vio- 
lin: Samuel Feldman, viola, and Richard 
Lorleberg, ’cello, and in addition, LaSalle 
Spier, pianist; Gretchen Hood, soprano, 
and L. G. Newell, double-bass. A feature 
of the program was a performance of a 
work by a member of the ensemble. Mr. 
Spier’s new cycle of six songs for so- 
prano voice with accompaniment of 
piano and string quartet, to words taken 
from Robert Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” 
Miss Hood sang the very modern com- 
positions of Mr. Spier, rather ungrate- 
fully written for the voice, with her 
usual intelligence and lovely voice. The 
program included, also, Schubert’s su- 


all 
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perb “Trout” Quintet and _ Borodin’s 
Quartet in D. 

The second annual banquet of the 
Chaminade Glee Club was held at 
L’Aiglon, recently, when Percy Foster, 
nationally known glee club director, was 
the guest of honor and the principal 
speaker. Community singing, between 
the courses, was led by Esther Linkins. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Potter, pianist and 
soprano, together with Fred Schaefer, 
bass, and Helen Belt, violinist, gave a 
charming musical program. The “Grace 
Before Meat,” by William Arms Fisher, 
was sung before the banquet. Mary A. 
Cryder and Mrs. Mae Brooks Ramsdell 
are honorary members of the organiza- 
tion. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
of Mozart’s “Impresario” was presented 
before a delighted audience at the Na- 
tional Theater on the afternoon of March 
5. Henri Scott was inimitable in the title 
role. T. Arthur Smith, Inc., arranged 
the event. 

Under the patronage of the Minister 
from Poland and Mme. Wroblewski, the 
Polish National Peasant Orchestra now 
touring this country, was presented in 
concert on the afternoon of March 2. 
The native musicians made a unique pic- 
ture in peasant costume and pleased with 
their program. 

Washington celebrated Inaugural Week 
with concerts every afternoon and even- 
ing, including Geraldine Farrar’s pro- 
duction of “Carmen.” 

R. Deane Shure, local composer, is 
putting the finishing touches on a new 
orchestral Suite, “Los Angeles,” which 
he is dedicating to the Marine Band. 

Mary Carlisle Howe, composer and 
pianist, was presented by the Friday 
Morning Club in a program of her own 
compositions. Mrs. Howe’s ability as a 
composer was well demonstrated. The 
assisting artists were: Helen Howison, 
coloratura soprano; Lawrence _ Lee, 
tenor, and Richard I orleberg, ’cellist. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





All the material in Musicat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Already engaged for 52 
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I SS all communications to: 


CECIL ARDEN 


Mezzo-soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
“4 luscious mez20-soprano, hauntingly clear as temple bells.” 


recitals Season 1925-26. 

Featuring *“CARWEN’S DREAM” in costume. 

Cecil Arden, 27 West 67th St.. New York. 
3746. 


Management of 
Trafalgar 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM CITY AND COLLEGE 
MARKS J000TH PUBLIC RECITAL BY BALDWIN 
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[Continued from page 2] 


tion and tireless endeavor that accom- 
plished so notable a record, and as an 
appreciation of the value of Professor 
Baldwin’s contribution to the cause of 
musical education for the student body 
and the people of the community. It 
was signed by Mayor John F. Hylan; 
Sidney E. Mezes, president of the City 
College; Philip Berolzheimer, city cham- 
berlain; Frank L. Sealy, president of 
the American Guild of Organists; T. T. 
Noble, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists; William C. Carl, 
director of the Guilmant Organ School, 
and Willis Holly, secretary of Mayor 
Hylan’s committee on music. 

City Chamberlain Berolzheimer, the 
chairman, complimenting Professor Bald- 
win upon his fine work, commented upon 
the great service he is rendering the 
public. Charles Tuttle, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the college, also 
spoke of the organist’s untiring efforts 
in behalf of the musical development of 
New York. “He has added,” said Dr. 
Tuttle, “to the grandeur and glory of the 
city. He has given poetical expression 
to the ideals of City College, which seeks 
to scatter throughout the city the cul- 
ture and the sweetness and the light 
which higher education brings.” 

Dr. Carl then conveyed the congratu- 
lations of the Guilmant Organ School, 
and said that the principal charm of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s work lay in the fact 
that he assimilates the works of the 
great masters with his own personal 
appeal and plays “with brains behind the 
music.” 

Another testimonial presented to Pro- 
fessor Baldwin contained the names of 
many members of his audience, who ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the man who, for the past seven- 
teen years, has freely given his art and 
knowledge to the people of New York. 

In accepting the testimonial, Profes- 
sor Baldwin, who was visibly affected 
by the warmth of the personal tributes, 
made a fitting address. 

“The only source of real happiness,” 
he said, “consists in doing something for 
others. It is not money, not fame, but 
service, that counts. It has been my 
great opportunity to serve. I have been 
eighteen years in this college and I can- 
nog let this occasion pass without speak- 
ing of the man who gave me this oppor- 
tunity. To Mr. Shepard’s vision we owe 
this Great Hall; without Shepard we 
would not have had this organ today. I 
have vlayed upon many larger organs in 
Europe but none of them can compare 
with this in quality. When Marco Bossi 
was here recently, he said that he was 
going back to Europe to tell them that 
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America leads the world in organs and 
in organists. . .. But Signor Bossi died 
at sea a fortnight ago.” 

The organ program which Professor 
Baldwin gave contained Bossi’s “‘Medita- 
tion in a Cathedral,” an unpublished 
composition which the Italian composer 
sent to the organist shortly before he 
died, and Stebbins’ “Oh, the Lilting 
Springtime,” dedicated to Professor 
Baldwin and with themes built upon the 
musical letters of his name. Other num- 
bers included César Franck’s “Piéce 
Heroique,” Bach’s Toccata in F and Air 
from the Suite in D; Wagner’s Prelude 
to “Parsifal,’” Buxtehude’s Fugue in 
C, Schumann’s “Evening Song,” and 
Reubke’s Adagio and Finale from the 
“Ninety-fourth Psalm.” 

In the thousand recitals which have 
been given there, the Great Hall has 
been dedicated to the service of the city 
and music has been brought to hundreds 
of thousands who otherwise would not 
have been able to enjoy it. There have 
been 7996 performances of 1486 works, 
embracing every school of organ compo- 
sition and many arrangements of other 
forms of music for this instrument. 
Professor Baldwin gave his first recital] 
on Feb. 11, 1908. Since that time he has 
given 60 recitals a year, 32 on Sundays 
and 28 on Wednesdays. 

After the recital last Sunday after- 
noon a reception was given to Professor 
and Mrs. Baldwin in the Webb Room of 
the coliege. 


SINGER IN BOSTON DEBUT 





Works of Local Composers a Feature of 
Gladys de Almeida’s Recital 

Boston, March 7.—Gladys de Almeida, 
soprano, made a successful début in a 
song recital at Jordan Hall on March 4 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
She displayed a voice of admirable range 
and of beauty, which she used with dis- 
tinctive musical intelligence. 

Her program included a recitative and 
aria from Weber’s “Inez de Castro” and 
songs by Griffes, Watts, Horsman, Engel, 
Hageman, Aubert, Georges, Bax, Hahn 
and Duparce. 

Miss de Almeida is of Portugese an- 
cestry, and her group of folk-songs of 
Portugal and Spain were charmingly 
sung and received special commendation. 
She sang also two songs by Boston com- 
posers, Charles Repper’s “Carmencita,” 
from manuscript, and Everett Titcomb’s 
“Changeling,” which had to be repeated. 
The composers were present and bowed 
acknowledgment to the applause. Henry 
Levine was an accompanist of discrimi- 
nation. W. J. PARKER. 
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KOLAR LEADS DETROIT MEN 


Francis Moore Is Heard with Symphony 
in Grieg Concerto 


DETROIT, March 7.—Francis Moore 
was heard as piano soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony on March 1. He played 
the A Minor Concerto of Grieg, and 
was recalled several times at its close. 
His excellent technical equipment and 
high mental attainments were the domi- 
nant features of his performance. 
Around Mr. Moore, Victor Kolar built 
a tuneful program, opening with the 
Overture to “Donna Diana” and closing 
with the “Marche Slav,” the latter be- 
ing portrayed with numerous dramatic 
thrills. A Strauss Waltz, “Vienna 
Blood,” and a Ravel Ballet, “Daphnis 
and Chloe,” completed the program. 

The eighth morning meeting of the 
Tuesday Musicale was held in the audi- 
torium of the Women’s City Club on 
March 3. Clare Madison Keith had 
charge of the program, which was de- 
voted to Bach. Jennie M. Stoddard pref- 
aced the concert with a comprehensive 
paper and led the Triple Trio through 
two Bach chorales. Mrs. J. F. M. Mac- 
farlane, vocalist; Thelma Newell, violin- 
ist; May Preston and Ada L. Gordon, 
pianists, and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill and 
Lillian L. Silver contributed the re- 
mainder of the program. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





Charlotte Lund Lectures on “Tann- 

hauser” 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Peavey, was heard in another of 
her operatic lecture-recitals in the 
Princess Theater on the evening of 
March 8, the opera being Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser.” Mme. Lund outlined the 
story of the opera in interesting fashion, 
holding the attention of her audience, 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 








not only by what she said, but also by 
her unique manner of saying it, and also 
sang excerpts of the music alone and 
with Mr. Peavey, winning much applause 
from an interested audience. J. D 





Yeatman Griffith Artists Give Program 


Artists from the Yeatman Griffith 
Studio who appeared at the concert given 
in the De Witt Clinton Hall on Sunday 
evening, March 1, were Florence Bal- 
manno, contralto, who recently won the 
alto prize in Philadelphia, in the Eistedd- 
fod, and Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura 
soprano. Miss Balmanno sang “Oh, My 
Heart Is Weary” from “Nadeshda,” “The 
Bitternss of Love,’ Dunn; “Arise, O 
Sun,” Day, and La Forge and Gretchan- 
inoff numbers. Marguerite Cobbey’s num- 
bers were the brilliant “Una Voce Poco 
Fa,” Rossini; “Air du Rossignol,” Saint- 
Saéns; “The Fairy Pipers,” Brewers, and 
other charming French numbers. Both 
artists were enthusiastically received and 
responded to many encores. Imogen Peay 
was a delightful and sympathetic accom- 
panist. 





Pupils of W. Warren Shaw Chosen for 
Important Posts 


Elizabeth Harris, soprano, and Charles 
Long, bass, both pupils of W. Warren 
Shaw, have been engaged to sing excerpts 
from “Faust” at the Lyric Theater in 
Camden, N. J. Elizabeth Miekrantz has 
been chosen head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Braun School of Music in 
Pottsville, Pa., and Paul Breedy has been 
engaged as tenor soloist of the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia. 


The London String Quartet left the 
East following its concert in East 
Orange on March 9, for a tour of Pacific 
Coast cities. 





MUSICIANS’? 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Ralph Douglass ao 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 





Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


. Grand Opera 
Louise Barnolt Mezzo-Seprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Fri. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studie—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 

English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
*Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
From voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 


Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 
Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 


Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 















































Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for ra 
Buropean ities for Finished Studentsa 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accompanist — 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711! 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


Fay Foster bg Sty, 
DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Gien Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 

RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 654] 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Si 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Arthur ie Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singin 
246 Huntington Avenue, ee. Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
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Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 . 57th St., New York City 
Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 


Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 
Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. $5th St. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios. 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 

















Paul Althouse to Make 
Many Appearances Before 
Sailing for Australia 
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Paul Althouse, Tenor 


The popularity of the Althouse-Middle- 
ton joint recital series seems to be con- 


stantly increasing. The singers will have 
filled no fewer than fifteen joint appear- 
ances since Oct. 6 when they sail for 
Australia on May 26 to begin a long tour 
of exclusively joint recitals. Paul Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton are among 
the few singers who have made a return 
tour of Australia in three years. Nego- 


DIRECTORY 


MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 
Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham ,2oneer' 8 ‘Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
, New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER of SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. oston, Mass 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9499. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 

Breathing a Specialt 

148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Kriens 




















of Violin 
Wash. 





Studio: ew York 





Voice ore 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 











tiations were under way for a r-typ, 
last summer, but previously booke |} 
gagements in America and Canad: p,. 
vented their return at that time, ;),,, 
Mr. Althouse filled many summe ,, 
gagements and Mr. Middleton conc ic, 
a master class in Chicago. 

In January Mr. Althouse sang ),;;, 
in “Love of Three Kings” wit! ¢, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Compan) ,); 1 
Don José in “Carmen” with the say, 
organization, also appearing in r¢ jt), 
in the West. 

Recently he sang in New York (jj, 
Norwich, Conn.; New Rochelle, \ y: 
St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis, \{in), 
with the Minneapolis Symphony. . 

Engagements still to be fulfille) }, 
clude many spring festival appearance 
in spite of his early departure for A). 
tralia and besides appearances as P) ))|:o,. 
ton in “Madama Butterfly” with th) 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company », 
March 20, Samson in “Samson «& 
Dalila” on March 26 at Fall Rive; 
Mass., and will fill spring festiva! ¢. 
gagements in Halifax, N. S.; Ithac 
N. Y.; Pittsburg, Kan.; Newark, \. |] 
and White Plains, N. Y. 
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Elizabeth Hoeppel to Make Début 


Elizabeth Hoeppel, contralto, jj J 
make her New York début in recital jy 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March }; 

With William Reddick at the piano, shy Pre 
will present a program that includes , Resid 
group of Gipsy songs by Brahms, fou; 

arias by Rossi, Saint-Saéns and Masy. 

net, two songs each by Strauss an 
Wagner and a group of songs in English, 
including “Supplication” by La Forge 
“A Spirit Flower” and “Crying 4 
Water” by Campbell-Tipton, “The Bir 
of the Wilderness” by Horsman ani 
“The Answer” by Terry. Miss Hoeppel 
is well known in Europe, where she was 
heard in leading operatic rdéles. 
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H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


J - 

Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quarts 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York——Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd 8t. 

For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yor 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phono 
Kellogg | 862 
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Phone 
Schuyler 0572 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles Teacher of Singin 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York | 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 479 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Sqvare, Boston 4 


Arthur Wilson . 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston . 
Providence Worcestt 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bldg 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 
Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 907 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 7" 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 all 
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Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin sOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

1425 Broadway, New York 

‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 East 62d St.. New York 


John Prindle Scott 
SONG WRITER 
554 West I13th St. 
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Nikola Zan Grand Opera Barito* 


(Prague Oper®) 

Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 

Telephone Circle 3900 ll 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen¢* 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teache: 438 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar *”* 


Oscar Ziegler 

Concert Pianist—Pedagogue , 

52 West 90th Street, New York, N 
Phone Schuyler 7376 

A uro ‘ 

Josiah Zuro Divester Sere. 

Coaching and Teaching 

Studio: Rivoli Theatre. 744 Seventh *v*,, 

New York City. Phones Circle 0100 © ; 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN 
TECHNIQUE snadl 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA bebin’ '"> 
See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’ 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Met! 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St 
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ar! 
rk City Places en Route—Prominent 
N. Y. Choruses to Attend 
ion [. inite arrangements have now been 
lled ; .mpleted between the National Federa- 
- Bon of Music Clubs and the Chicago, 
ee re urlington and Quincy Railroad for a 
P. a’ fgpecial train to carry the hundreds of 
ith +. fggelegates and musicians who will go to 
in the Portland, Ore., for the next biennial 
- - nvention to be held there June 6-12. 
“>: TPrances E. Clark, chairman of the 
aot a ansportation committee, has arranged 
It} “Hn interesting trip: from Chicago to 
\* FEPolorado Springs, with stop-over there 
_, , visit Pike’s Peake and other scenic 
onders; through the Royal Gorge to 
debut 
wif JEDDA McNEIL 
ital In 
arch 15 COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Ano, she Professional Substitute Organist 
‘ludes g Residence: 315 W. 19th St., New York 
as, four (Chelsea 1136) 
Masse. Studio Phone: Endicott 0368 
ISS and 
English, 
Forge WALKER 
ring of 
“sll CHAMBERLIN 
an and 
«gh Bass Baritone 
3 Ashford Court, Allston, Mass. 
——— 
~ LESLEY 
_¥..)1Mac 
: ENGLISH TENOR 
¥ ; Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
- Apply: SECRETARY 
r 1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Quarts Phone Prospect 1118 
able 
Rug A Mus. Bac., 
_ VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS ,°x° G°°s. 
$35 American Organist and Oomposer 


“Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 


York Herald Tribune. 
‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 


plause.’’—New York Sun. 

ew York “Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
Ave. mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.”’—Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’”"—Musical Courter, 


New York. CONCERTS 
NEW YORK 
West 85th St. 


= JONAS 


Phones: Schuyler 1044 or 9923 


RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


MGT. DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL N. Y. CITY 
Hardman Piano 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 


4 West 40th Street 
New York 


Tel., 4897 Pennsylvania 
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Salt Lake City, where a day of sight- 
seeing will be offered, as well as a spe- 
cial organ concert in the Tabernacle; 
and thence along 300 miles of the pic- 
turesque Columbia River to Portland. 
Indications that the convention will 
be the most largely attended of any in 
the annals of the Federation are shown 
by the fact that already two of the 
oldest choruses have decided to go to 
Portland and appear on the program, 
namely, the ‘Choral of the Fortnightly 
Music Club of Cleveland and_ the 
Woman’s Lyric Club of Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chairman of the 
Biennial program, says that never be- 
fore has there been such great interest. 
Among the important sessions to be 
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held in Portland will be one on church 
music, or the National Hymn Contest, 
conducted by Grace Widney Mabee. 
This children’s contest based upon six 
out of eight songs from “Hymns of 
Service,” accompanied by short stories 
concerning the writing of the hymns and 
the composer. Certificates signed by the 
national chairman and State chairman 
will be given to these children who have 
the highest markings and an award of 
$100 will be given to the State conduct- 
ing the greatest number of hymn con- 
tests prior to May 1. This gift, coming 
from the National Academy of Music, 
was divided in the last contest between 
Missouri and Texas, each holding the 
same number of examinations. 
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Theo Karle’s Career Presages Bright 
Era for Prestige of American Singers 
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(Portrait on front page.) 
HE era for American tenors has come, 
it seems, not only in the field of opera 


but in the concert world as well. Among 
those who have been heard in New York 
and throughout the country during the 
last season is Theo Karle, who made 
his New York début in October, 1916 
He was born in Perry, Iowa, in 1893 
and received his schooling through pri- 
vate tutors. His vocal study was 
carried on with Edmund J. Myer in 
Seattle. Before coming East in 1916, 
Mr. Karle toured the Pacific Coast and 
took a leading tenor réle in the operas of 
a Pacific Coast company. His first New 
York appearance was with the Rubin- 
stein Club in January, 1916. 

During the same season, Mr. Karle 
toured as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and appeared in the Maine and 
Worcester festivals. Since then he has 
been heard frequently throughout the 
country as soloist with many of the 
leading symphonies, choruses and ora- 
torio societies. In one season he jour- 
neyed across the country three times. 

In 1919 Mr. Karle appeared as lead- 
ing tenor in the “Wayfarer,” given at 


Madison Square Garden. In nine years 
of concert work, he has sung before over 
1,000,000 persons and regards a trip 
trom San rrancisco to Boston as lightly 
as many travellers would contemplate a 
journey from New York to Philadelphia. 
An expanse of country offers no mystery 
or hardships of transit to this young 
tenor, whose range of experience and 
great sense of humor in the face of 
petty troubles has made him feel equally 
at home in a Western rancher’s candle- 
lit hall and in New York’s most formal 
auditoriums. 

Mr. Karle has never cherished a secret 
desire to sing in opera, for he is firmly 
convinced that the perfection of song re- 
citals is a sufficient art in itself and 
quite as exacting as opera. 

“Great songs,” he says, “are like great 
pictures, the more you study them the 
more you see in them, and consequently 
the more you can communicate to your 
audience.” 

Because he does not aim at grand 
opera is not a sign that he has no unful- 
filled desires. Having sung in all of the 
big festivals of this country, his one re- 
maining wish is to sing in the great 
English festivals. 





Barlow Presents “Persian Garden” in 
Pelham 


PELHAM MANOR, N. Y., March 7.— 
Under the baton of Howard Barlow, the 
Manor Club Choral recently gave an 
interesting performance of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Persian Garden.” The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Clinton Miller, so- 
prano; Mrs. Clarence Connor, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. Graham Sullivan, con- 
tralto; Valeriano Gil, tenor; Stanley 
McLelland, baritone, and Mrs. Louis 
Carreau and Alice Kennett, dancers. 
Constance Piper was accompanist. Be- 
sides the music of the Lehmann work, 
numbers were used by Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bizet and Matthews. 
Members of the orchestra _ included 
Lamar Stringfield, flute; Guy Disere, 
clarinet; Mr. Sansoni, French horn; 
Wolf Wolfinson and Sidney Shapiro, vio- 
lins; Mr. Stillman, viola; Lajos Shuk, 
’cello and Emil Mix, contra-bass. 





Trabilsee Pupils Appear in Operatic 
Concert 


Tofi Trabilsee gave a concert at his 
studio on West 74th Street, on March 
3, in which a number of his artist pupils 
took part. A scene from “Faust,” with 


i 

guerite Broder, soprano; Mary Diaz, 
Spanish soprano; George Abdo, bari- 
tone; Jack Bauer, A. P. Place, baritone; 
Fred Demavais, French tenor; Mr. 
Diaz, Spanish tenor; Genevine Azar, 
dramatic soprano. Eleanor Wallace and 
Alfred Forester assisted at the piano 
and the violin obbligato was played by 
Josephi Romani. 


Singers from Adelaide Gescheidt’s Studio 
Heard at Wurlitzer’s 


Mary Campbell Scott, soprano, and 
Bentley Ford, baritone, both pupils of 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s, gave a recital in 
Wurlitzer’s Auditorium on Feb. 20. Miss 
Scott sang Handel’s “Care Selve,” “Non 
so piu” by Mozart, “I Feel Thy Breath” 
by Rubinstein, ‘“‘The Wind’s in the South” 
by Scott, “Pale Moon” by Logan and 
songs by Watts and Sanderson, revealing 
a voice of power and wide range. She 
also showed poise and disclosed a clear 
diction. Mr. Ford used his resonant and 
sympathetic voice to good advantage in 
“Friend of Mine” by Sanderson, “Twi- 
light” by Glenn, “Take Joy Home” by 
Bassett and numbers by Lully and Sar- 
geant. The singers, who were accom- 
panied at the piano by Betty Schuieen, 
were enthusiastically received and had to 











York ; Caslow Kleczinski in the title réle, and ; 

—_— with Rita Hamsun as Marguerite, was 8'V€ several extras. 

Hy ; a feature of the evening. Others who oi 

od Sf etewck: took part in the program were: Cyn- William Bachaus will give piano re- 

fork TENOR thia Lovelace, coloratura soprano; citals in Havana on March 29 and 31. 

———7 a i Stella Barton, Ukranian mezzo-soprano; Mr. Bachaus gave a lecture on modern 
4 oe ge "ae gehch Madame Raffetta, formerly of the Chi- music in one of the cities which he 

pom . = cago Opera Company; Julia McIntyre, visited on his recent tour of the Middle 

ol 4383 . soprano of the Boston Opera Co.; Mar- West. 
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Public for Organ Music 
Increasing Rapidly in 
West, Pietro Yon Says 


CUUIUUNUTAUUUUGANADCEAAUUGOAAUUDEAAAA ADEE 





Pietro Yon, Organist and Composer 


Pietro Yon, organist and composer, 
who has just returned from a mid-winter 
tour, where he was well received in re- 
citals and in church appearances, re- 
ports a growing interest in organ con- 
certs throughout the West. Everywhere 


churches or halls are filled with enthusi- 
astic audiences. In many cases his ap- 
pearance followed closely upon that of 
Marcel Dupré, showing clearly a far 
greater interest than mere novelty sup- 
ports these entertainments. His own 
compositions nearly always figure on 
Mr. Yon’s programs. They are popular 
and come in for a large share of at- 
tention and praise. 

Composing Pietro Yon calls a “dis- 
ease.” Ona day of bright sunshine and 
vitalizing warmth a friend called on'him 
and invited him to take a drive in his 
car. 

“No, thanks,” said the artist, seated 
at his desk, “I am too sick today!” 

“So sorry; can I do something?” broke 
in the friend. 

“No! You do not understand. I am 
writing music!” Mr. Yon replied. “The 
disease has taken hold of me and I’ve 
got to forego probably a dozen invita- 
tions in order to nurse and cure the old 
plague.” 

Mr. Yon has resumed teaching at his 
studios in Carnegie Hall. His next pub- 
lic appearance will be at Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of April 4. Imme- 
diately after Easter he will leave on an 
extended spring tour covering the South 
and West. 


Laurie Merrill Cordially Received in 
Costume Programs 


Programs given in costume have 
brought marked success to Laurie Mer- 
rill, soprano. On March 2 she sang for 
the Women’s Club of Palm Beach, Fla., 
and was also received with enthusiasm 
in Hendersonville, N. C., on March 9, and 
at other appearances in that territory 
An engagement to appear in the Audi- 
torium Theater, Nashville, N. C., on 
March 19 is among her future bookings. 
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ROBERT 


LER 


Teacher of Artistic Interpretation 
Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 
Studie: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
Interviews by appointment only. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 








WAGER SWAYNE 


HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 


HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 391 West End Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 9740 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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GIVE COSTUME MUSICALES 


Fay Foster Presents Pupils in Two In- 
teresting Programs 


Fay Foster entertained a large num- 
ber of guests with two interesting mu- 
sicales at her studio on the afternoon 
and evening of March 1. The programs, 
given in costume on a miniature stage 
with appropriate background and light- 
ing effects, were unique in character and 
attracted many persons well known in 
music, art and literature. 

The musicale opened with three Scot- 
tish songs, “There Was a_ Bonnie 
Maiden,” “Ye Banks and Braes” and 
“Green Grows the Rashes O!” sung with 
fine spirit and in a baritone voice of 
pleasing quality by Eugene Gravelle. 
Margaret Anders followed with some 
Negro spirituals, including “Alabama 
Coon,” with echo voices sung by a chorus 
in a rear room. Her delineation of these 
numbers was a fine bit of characteriza- 
tion. Frances Ferrier, presenting an 
attractive picture in a Norwegian cos- 
tume, sang a group of favorite Nor- 
wegian songs, including the “Echo Song.” 
Her soprano voice is richly musical and 
her delivery delightful. Josef Berge pre- 
sented four Spanish songs in costume 
with action, and disclosed much talent 
and intelligence in his portrayal. He 
prefixed each number with a short ex- 
planation of the text that added to their 
attractiveness. A group of French 
chansons, which Miss Foster obtained in 
Europe, were inimitably sung by Miss 
Foster and Mr. Berge and Mr. Gravelle. 
The program was exceedingly well given, 
being both highly instructive and enjoy- 
able. G. F. B. 


Music Week Contests Continue to Show 
Progress Over Last Year 


























































Daily contests in the second week of 
the New York Music Week Association’s 
District Contests have continued to show 
fine results in competitions in the Bronx, 
Queens and Manhattan. Samuel Selicko- 
witz, a ten-year-old violinist of District 
17, the Bronx, received the highest award 
of the week, winning a mark of 90 per 
cent in Mozart’s First Sonata and the 
Arabesque of Lack. The next highest 
award also went to the same district, 
the orchestra of the Evander Childs High 
School, under the leadership of William 
Neidlinger, winning a mark of 86 per 
cent. Practically all the students reached 
a grade of 80 per cent or more, show- 
ing the progress over last season. 





Frances Newsom Fulfills Engagements 


Frances Newsom, soprano, has_ been 
among the singers heard frequently in 
recent weeks. She was soloist at the 
Rialto Theater during the week of Feb. 
16, singing “The Hymn to the Sun” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” On the 
evening of Feb. 21 she was one of the 
soloists who illustrated W. J. Hender- 
son’s lecture in the Town Hall on “What 
Constitutes a Perfect Singing Voice.” 
Miss Newsom was selected to illustrate 
the lyric voice. On the following eve- 





Thurlow Lieurance 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Assisted by Edna Wooley-Lieurance 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
In Joint Recital 
Dramatized Indian Songs and Ceremonies 
Lieurance Concert Managament 
1103 ‘‘R’’ Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ning she sang at the home of Mrs. R. L. 
Beckwith, and on the morning of March 
7 she was one of the soloists in the con- 
cert of the Mozart Society at the Hotel 
Astor. Miss Newsom will appear in 
joint recital with a ’cellist in a concert 
in White Plains on March 25, and on 
the afternoon of April 5 will give a 
recital for children in the Princess 
Theater. 





Sergei Klibansky Singers Heard 


Alveda Lofgren, Fauna Gressier and 
Gladys Bowen, pupils of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, recently gave a recital in the 
Wadleigh High School. Miss Bowen has 
been engaged as contralto soloist for the 
Metropolitan Ladies’ Quartette. Louise 
Smith, contralto, was heard recently in 
the Y. M. H. A. auditorium; Louis Hann 
sang for the Woman’s Club in the 
Broadway Tabernacle; Hilda Stroock 
gave a recital for the New York Guild 
for the Blind; Mabel Nichols sang for 
the Lion’s Club in White Plains, and 
Joe Phillips has been appearing at the 
Hippodrome in Buffalo. Among those 
who have accepted church positions are 
John E. Searles and Edgar Cole. Aline 
Hurrell, pupil of Leroy Tebbs, recently 
gave a program at a reception in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert V. Dike. 
Mr. Klibansky is arranging artists’ re- 
citals in the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
March 25 and in White Plains on March 
27. 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss to Give 
Concert for Scholarship Fund 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
assisted by Samuel Lifschey, viola 
player, will give a concert for the benefit 
of their scholarship for needy students 
in Steinway Hall on the afternoon of 
March 25. Mrs. Huss will sing songs in 
French and German and will also give 
some new songs by Mr. Huss their first 
hearing. Mr. Huss will play works by 
Bach and Chopin and several of his late 
compositions, and Mr. Lifschey will join 
Mr. Huss in playing his viola sonata. 
This will be the last recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss in Steinway Hall before they 
remove their studios to the new Steinway 
Building on West Fifty-seventh. Street. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Heard in Aid of 
Fund for MacDowell Colony 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianist and com- 
poser, has been active lately in behalf 
of the endowment fund for the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H. She 
gave the first in a series of three com- 
poser recitals in Washington, and on 
Feb. 26 she took part in an entertain- 
ment given by former members of the 
colony at the home of Mrs. Charles H. 
Bond in Boston. On the following eve- 
ning Mrs. Beach was a member of the 
reception committee given in honor of 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, on which oc- 
casion the honor guest was awarded the 
$5,000 prize of the Pictorial Review. 


Alfred Cortot to Make Eight Appear- 
ances with Orchestra in Ten Days 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will make eight 
orchestral appearances between March 
20 and March 30. On March 20 and 21 
he will play with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia, on March 22 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York, and on March 24 with the Phila- 
delphia forces in a New York concert. 
He will play with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on March 26, 27 and 28, and on 
March 29 will be soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic in Brooklyn. The 
pianist will give a recital in Syracuse 
on March 23 and in Toledo on March 25. 


Music School Settlement to Give Spring 
Concert 


The annual spring concert of the 
Music School Settlement in East Third 
Street, New York, will be given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 25 
by pupils of the school. The program 
will include numbers by the orchestra of 
sixty pieces, as well as solos and ensem- 
ble numbers. 





LILLIAN 


FUCHS 


VIOLIN (debut) RECITAL 

Aeolian Hall, New York 

March 27, 1925, 8.15 P. M. 
Met. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 
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“CHOPIN” COMES TO RIAL 


Orchestras of Riesenfeld The .te;, 
Exchange Posts for Week 


Frances Nash to Play 
in Native Omaha with 
Newly Formed Orchestra 


QUUTEUUUUUUOULUOLOOOAUD OE SEAAA UU AANA 


.The music program at the Rivoj y,. 
headed by the overture, the First }), 
garian Rhapsody by Liszt, followed }, 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, both lay, 
by the Rialto orchestra, under Hug, 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. ‘Wh, 
You and I Were Young, Maggi:,’ }, 
J. A. Butterfield, sung by the Riyj 
Quartet, Miriam Lax, soprano; . digg 
da Silva, tenor; Beatrice Wig! twick 
contralto, and August Werner, barito,, 
served as a prelude to the feature /, 
this number John Wenger, art directy 
of the Riesenfeld Theaters, made son, 
striking and appropriate settings. 4 
dance divertissement by Paul Oscard ay 
La Torrecilla was also performed. 

The principal number on the mygj 
program at the Rialto was “Frederiq 
Chopin,” one of the Famous Music Ma. 
ter Series, with excerpts from the work 
of the great composer played by th 
Rivoli orchestra, which visited last weg 
at the Rialto, under the alternate 4. 
rection of Irvin Talbot and Emany 
Baer, Helen Sherman, soprano, sang thy 
“Blue Danube” Waltz by Johann Stray 
and “Sky Blue Water” by Cadman. ¢ 
Sharp Minor continued for another weg 
with two more of his original noveltig 
“Evening” and “Writing the Unpopula 
Songs.” Alexander D. Richardson apj 
Sigmund Krumgold played the usual oy. 
gan numbers. 
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Harold Morris Fills Crowded Schedy 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer. 
has made five appearances in the pay 
two weeks in individual recital and » 
programs with other artists. With Alm 
Kitchell, contralto, Mr. Morris played x 
the Liberta Club. At the New York 
Studio Club he gave a piano program 
Also in New York, Mr. Morris was hear 
with Sandor Harmati at St. Mark 
Church and in recital at a reception ty 
Vera Nettle. With Rafaelo Diaz, teny 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Morris appear 
before the University of Texas Associa. 
tion, completing an exceedingly buy 
fortnight. 


Frances Nash, pianist, who has won a 
place among the foremost exponents of 
the keyboard in this country, was to re- 
turn to her native city of Omaha for an 
appearance as soloist with the newly or- 
ganized Omaha Symphony on March 11. 
This will be Miss Nash’s eighth appear- 
ance in her home city since her Ameri- 
can début there several years ago, fol- 
lowing a long period of study and playing 
in European centers, and as an instance 
of the appreciation with which the city 
regards her achievement in the field of 
music, the house has been ‘sold out for 
several weeks. The concert is under the 
auspices of the Women’s Division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Grace Rowland is president. 





Gladys Axman to Join Gallo Forces x 
Guest During Chicago Season 


Gladys Axman, soprano, who has ap 
peared as guest artist with the Sa 
Carlo Opera Company on many oct 
sions, has been specially engaged by For. 
tune Gallo to sing with the company 
during its Chicago visit, beginning 
March 30. Miss Axman will be hearl 
in leading réles in “Tosca” and “Cava: 
leria.” 





Whitney Tew Opens Studio After Sojourn 
in European Countries 


Whitney Tew, teacher of singing, has 
returned to America from several months 
abroad and will reopen a studio in New 
York. He has leased quarters at 40 
West Seventy-third Street and will take 
possession on March 19, 
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oritz, Moszkowski Passes Away 








he tters 2 . . 
: at Paris Home After Lingering Illness 
“ Ww | MM LLL 
Ne Up. | 
Wed by 4):1S, March 9.—Moritz Moszkowski, 
a se -oneert pianist, composer and teach- 

wie died at his home here today after 
gie,’ ‘ ‘liness extending over several years. 
2 Rivoj Moszkowski was born Aug. 23, 1854, 

ria Breslau, where his father, a Polish 
ee niieman of means, early recognizing 
S Fe -on’s talent, had him taught by local 

dires Mlichers. He later went to the Dresden 
de all nservatory and a few years after- 


rds moved to Berlin where he studied 
the Stern Conservatory and also with 
sllak at his conservatory. He was a 
smber of the faculty of the Kullak Con- 


ngs, 4 
ard and 
d. 

















e musi 
Pederil vatory for several years. His first 
sic ve tblic concert was given in ig ow in 

rorks 3, W ineteen, but it 
© work W hen he was only n een, 


« such a great success that he im- 
pdiately went on tour of other German 
sical centers and also played in War- 


by the 
IST Week 








hate di. 4 

-_ y and Paris. 

sang th Moszkowski’s first mogearenes ~ arsed 
strand - ctor of the London 
Strausgfmpn Was as guest condu 


ilharmonic in 1886, and between then 


nan. (¢ 4 1898 he made six appearances there 
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conductor and one as pianist, being 
ard in the latter capacity in 1898. 
» was also heard throughout Europe 
h as pianist and conductor. 

In 1897 Moszkowski left Berlin, where 
had lived for about twenty-five years, 
d settled in Paris, where he afterward 
nde his home. In 1899 he was elected 
member of the Berlin Akadamie. 

n December, 1919, MUSICAL AMERICA’S 


Moritz Moszkowski 


to Moszkowski. 


A Placid Life 


Schedule 


yM poser, 
the past 


Presser Fund, brought the total amount 
to $20,000, which was sent immediately 


The life of Moritz Moszkowski was, for 
the most part, a quiet and uneventful 


and wfi/yrrespondent in Paris reported that one. His student days were free from 
th Almlliszkowski, who had been in comfort- the poverty that has been the lot of so 
layed afMle circumstances, was ill and in want. many musicians, and his success on mak- 
w Yorke had lost practically all of his for- ing his appearance as a_ professional 
rogram e on account of the war, and had _ pianist was immediate. Equally so in 
as hearliilM™en compelled to undergo several diffi- the field of composition, he seems to have 
Markit and expensive operations on his been absolved from the necessity of 
ption tiMMroat which involved long periods in gradual development, so that his early 
Z, tenor spitals. Added to this, his illness left works are as ripe and finished as his 
ippeared in such a weakened condition that latest. 
Assocs was unable to do any work in Though of Polish descent, he cannot be 
ly buyfimposition or teaching, and the editions reckoned as a Polish composer, as his 
Mich he had made of standard works works are German or French in style 
ring the war remained untouched as and are in the spirit of Mendelssohn 
orces sick of materials prevented publishers and Schumann, with some of the ele- 
son m issuing them. An appeal for funds’ gance of style that characterizes the land 
ns made and in a few days over $1,000 of his adoption. Curiously enough, two 
has ss subscribed. In December, 1921, a well-known writers on musical subjects 
the Sat arkable concert was given in Car-_ referred to Moszkowski respectively as 
1Y OCCHcie Hall for the benefit of Moszkow- “a salon composer of the Romantic 
by Foviia by fourteen prominent pianists, in- school” and as “a classicist among salon 
‘omPaniiinding Josef Lhevinne, Ignaz Friedman, composers.” 
Se ilhelm Bachaus, Leo Ornstein, Ossip In his music, especially in his pieces 
- ea 


















pbrilowitsch, Perey Grainger, Ernest 
helling, Ernest Hutcheson, Germaine 
hnitzer, Elly Ney, Harold Bauer, Al- 
edo Casella, Sigismund Stojowski and 
exander Lambert. 
The artists appeared in solo numbers, 
lets and ensembles, the finale being 
hubert’s “Marche Militaire,” played 
all fourteen and conducted by Walter 
amrosch. The concert added $15,000 to 
e fund, $9,000 through the box-office 
eipts and another $6,000 by sale of 
itographed programs and photographs 
the artists participating and of 
oszkowski himself. This amount, 
gether with the fund collected by 
USICAL AMERICA and a donation by the 


“Caval 


istic. 


matic. His compositions 


Perhaps his most successful 


i oo 


yant 
and artistic. 


for the piano, Moszkowski had the gift 
of appealing to the cultivated musical 
mind and at the same time of satisfying 
that longing for melody which, without 
question, is a universal human character- 
He was never diffuse in his work, 
but rather terse and almost epigram- 
teem with 
melody, naked and unashamed, and when 
he hit upon a pretty tune he let it re- 
main as such and did not juggle it 
about and torment it into various shapes. 
pieces 
are those in dance forms, and it is by 
these that he will probably continue to be 
known, because they are both scholarly 
Another distinct feature 
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of his work is the excellency of his four- 
hand pieces. In this type of music he 
stands unrivalled. 

Personally, he was a gentle, cheerful 
man with a keen sense of humor, and 
he was excellent company. Once in 
writing to a friend he said “in addition 
to my extensive musical acquirements, 
I can play billiards, chess, dominos and 
violin, and can ride, imitate canary 
birds and relate jokes in the Saxon 
dialect.” He furthermore added that he 
was “a very tidy, amiable man,” which 
mot summed him up as well as any 
description could, and his musical com- 
positions into the bargain. 

Moszkowski’s output of compositions 
was not very large, and up to 1918 
only about seventy-five opus numbers 
had appeared. In the larger forms he 
produced an opera, “Boabdil,” in Berlin 
in 1892, some of the ballet music from 
which is still heard in concert rooms; 
a ballet, “Laurin,” in 1896, as well as 
several symphonic suites, a Violin Con- 
certo and a Piano Concerto. His Spanish 
Dances for Four Hands are popular in 
conservatories, and _ several concert 
waltzes, notably those in A Flat and E, 
are occasionally heard. J. A. H. 





Juliette Bilbaut-Vauchelet 


Paris, Feb. 25.—Juliette Bilbaut-Vau- 
chelet, a popular soprano of the Opéra- 
Comique of a _ generation ago, died 
recently in her sixty-ninth year, follow- 
ing an_ operation. Mme. _ Bilbaut- 
Vauchelet, who was the wife of Charles 
Nicot, an operatic tenor, was born in 
Douai, Sept. 26, 1855. She studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1874-1875, 
and in spite of tremendous success, re- 
turned to Douai where she taught. She 
was persuaded almost against her will 
to go on the stage and made her début 
as Isabelle in “Le Pré aux Cleres” on 
Dec. 3, 1877, being heard in other im- 
portant réles the same season. She 
created the leading soprano rédles in 
Delibes’ “Jean de Nivelle” and Pala- 
dihle’s “Suzanne,” and was heard in both 
soprano roles in “The Magic Flute” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” At the re- 
vival of “Carmen” in 1883, she sang 
Micaela to the Carmen of Galli-Marié. 
On the retirement of her husband she, 
too, left the stage, but continued teach- 
ing. One of her daughters, a pupil, 
appeared in her mother’s réle of Arlette 
in “Jean de Nivelle” at the Gaite-Lyrique 
in 1908. She made her last appearance 
on the stage in 1890, as Béatrice in the 
premiére of Berlioz’s “Béatrice et Béné- 
dict,” which had never been sung in Paris 
up fo that time. 





Wilbur Hascall 


Boston, March 7.—Wilbur Hascall, 
organist and composer, died here Sun- 
day after a prolonged illness. Mr. Has- 
call was born in Shrewsbury, Mass., 
Dec. 15, 1854. From 1888 Mr. Hascall 
was manager of the Fraternity Pub- 
lishing Company of this city. He was 
a member of the American Guild of 
Organists for twenty years and treas- 
urer of the New England Chapter for 
ten years. His education was received 
at the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton University College of Music and 
under private tutors. He had been or- 
ganist at various churches, including 
parishes in Boston, Medford, North 
Easton, Brockton and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hascall is survived by his wife 
who was Henrietta Hunt of Hartford, 
Conn., and one brother, general manager 
of Boston University. W.J. PARKER. 





Marie Jaéll 


Paris, Feb. 25.—Marie Jaéll, pianist 
and composer and the widow of Alfred 
Jaéll, died here recently. Mme. Jaéll, 
whose maiden name was Trautman, was 
born in Steinseltz, Alsace, Aug. 17, 1846, 
and was a pupil of Herz at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where she won first prize 
on graduation. After her marriage she 
toured fequently with her husband. 
Mme. Jaéll’s compositions include a 
piano concerto, a piano quartet and nu- 
merous shorter pieces for the piano. She 
also wrote several works on the me- 
chanics of piano playing, one of the 
most notable being “Coloration and the 
Tactual Sense.” She translated several 
important German works into French. 
She was at one time secretary to Franz 
Liszt. 





Giuseppe Kaschmann 


RomME, Feb. 25.—Giuseppe Kasch- 
mann, operatic baritone of the past gen- 
eration, died here on Feb. 7. Mr. Kasch- 
mann was born in lLussinpiccolo in 


GIVE MID-TERM CONCERT 





Pupils of Master Institute of United 
Arts Heard in Interesting Program 


One of the finest events of the season 
at the Master Institute of United Arts 
was the mid-term concert given recently 
by students of piano, violin and voice. 
The first group of pianists included 


Ethel Leventhal, Muriel Clinton, Doro- 
thy Mann, Sylvia Levine, Miriam Gold- 
berg, Hyman Levine and Harold Trau- 
man. Their portion of the program con- 
sisted of works by Schubert, Grieg, 
Chopin and Rubinstein. Among those 
who sang were Mae Barber, Ida Shaf- 
ron, Elsie Feldman and Selma Kalish. 
Handel’s Sonata in A for violin was 
given by A. B. Miller, with Miss Fer- 
rentino at the piano. Another group of 
pianists followed, consisting of Juliette 
Schinasi, Alice Levine, Laura Binder, 


Martha Kleinert, Johanna Visser, David \ 


Galburt, Julius Manney and Frieda 
Schaffer. Each of the pianists dis- 
played fine musicianship in numbers by 
Brahms, Liszt, Scriabin, Schumann and 
Weber. A _ brilliant conclusion was 
given in the two final numbers, by 
Marion Booth, soprano, and Rebecca 
Kutel, pianist, who gave the Fourteenth 
Rhapsody of Liszt. 

The students who appeared were 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Licht- 
mann, Ethel Prince Thompson, Esther 
Lichtmann and Edward Young of the 
piano faculty; William Coad of the vio- 
lin department, and Alberto Bimboni 
and Bertram Fox, vocal instructors. 





Mannes School Students to Give Operatic 
Concert in Aeolian Hall 


Excerpts from four operas will be in- 
cluded in the operatic program which 
the students of the David Mannes Music 
School will give in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 17. Numbers from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” will be sung by Sonia 
Kssin, Ethel Aaron and a chorus; Janet 
Mabon and Richard Koch will be heard 
in excerpts from “The Barber of 
Seville”; an ensemble including Sarah 
Bodine, Eveline Frank, Edith Klein and 
Angelo de Palma will sing parts of Bel- 
lini’s “Norma,” and Mabel Murphy, Miss 
Aaron, Miss Mabon, Hillary Parry and 
Mr. Koch will sing excerpts from Bel- 
lini’s “Sonnambula.” Giulio Silva will 
be the conductor. Instrumentalists and 
the string orchestra will give an Aeolian 
Hall concert in April. 


Lillian Fuchs to Make Début 
Lillian Fuchs, violinist, will make her 
New York début in a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 27, when 


she will play Brahms’ Sonata in G, 
Bach’s Sonata in D Minor for Violin 
Alone, Ernst’s Concerto in F Minor and 
a group of shorter works. Samuel 
Chotzinoff will be at the piano. 





Istria, July 14, 1850, and made his 
operatic début in “Favorita” in the 
Teatro Regio, Turin in 1875. He was 


a member of the first company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, appearing in 
leading réles, and returned during the 
season of 1895-1896. Mr. Kaschmann is 
remembered as a fine artist both dra- 
matically and musically, though his sing- 
ing was somewhat marred by a tremolo. 
He was also noted for his personal ap- 
pearance having a very handsome face 
and figure. He retired from the stage 
some years ago. 





Marguerite Hall Locke 


Marguerite Hall Locke, widow of John 
M. Locke and formerly a well known 
concert and church contralto, died on 
March 3, at the home of her sister in 
New York. Mrs. Locke was born in 
Boston in 1862, and was the daughter 
of David Culver Hall. She received her 
musical education in Florence, Italy, and 
returned to this country in 1879, touring 
with the violinist Camilla Urso. She 
was also popular in oratorio. 





Giuseppe Lusardi 


Word was received in New York last 
week by the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, of the sudden 
death on March 4, at his home in Milan, 
of Giuseppe Lusardi. Mr. Lusardi was 
for many years agent of the Metropoli- 
tan in Italy where he secured voices for 
the company. 
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How a Seed Sown in Adversity Yielded a Master Sch : 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, Prominent 








Sees ‘Institution as Boo. ,, 








Teacher of Singing, Tells of 
Early Struggles Which Gave 
Birth to Ideas Embodied in 
California Master School of 
Musical Arts 


<=) T'S a long road that has 

no turning, so the le- 

gend says. . But that 

there is a turning is the 

hope that sustains a 

world and gives man 

courage and faith to press on even 
when it seems “to wind up hill all the 
way.” Yet it is often when the way 
seems longest and the pathway dark- 
est that the seed which later brings 
forth abundant fruit is planted. From 
such a seed has sprung the California 
Master School of Musical Arts, which 











West, Arousing Deeper | nte,. 
est in Music and Causin x |p. 
creased Activities — Scl olay. 


ship Fund Will Assist )any 
Needy Students of Talent 


graduate physician to perform an oper, UI 
tion just because it were not a maj r on a 
It is the same thing; for unless a singe, 
has a firm foundation he canno: ging 
either big or little things well, nq ; 
takes three or four years before } 
should try the ‘small’ things. They shoyj; 
learn something from the prominent ar. 
ists whose names are heard every (a) (gmt OU! 
Take Claire Dux, Julia Claussen, Hele Ty 
Stanley, Bianca Saroya, Helen Lu! ska 
and others who are not ashamed to \p In 
known as students and who come fi 
their daily lesson whenever they are jy ate 
the city. D 
“If a person has talent, it will surely : 
out if he perseveres in bringing it ty 1Zé 
the surface. If God gives a man a voice 


SS 











will become a full-fledged institution 
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and a desire to cultivate it, He will nu Al 





when it opens for its first course in 





© Blazin —— neglect to show him the way. But } 


San Francisco and Los Angeles next [azar S. Samoiloff, Noted Vocal Instructor and Some of His Pupils, Who Gave a Recep-_ takes a strong faith and lots of courage, pa 
May. tion to Alice ‘Campbell Macfarlane and Marion Brower, Previous to Their Recent Even now, I am just seeing my dream Sa 
































Some twenty-five years ago Lazar S. Departure for California. 
Samoiloff left his home in Kieff for Who Is Seated in the Center 


one of the greatest joys of my life to 
but his father, a successful lawyer, de- eof great benefit not only to the stu- 
creed that it should be medicine, and dent, but to the teachers and to the 


studies at the university,could not stifle perry mie Fs the Pacific Coast, 


Vienna, where he was to study medicine. 
It was not his choice for a profession, 


medicine it had to be. Yet even ‘his 


his love for music, and- Soward the end 
of his first year, he decided to utilize 
some of his spare moment. in study at 
the conservatory. But here he was told 
that he could not enter until he had 
mastered German, so the next few 
months were devoted to the study of 


erosity of Mrs. 


the Baron Rothschild and one or two _ ship fund.” 


others and the small fees he. made teach- But one of the greatest boons which 
ing German. But he knew that the road Mr. Samoiloff, as the director of the 
had a turning, even though he could not Master School, sees is in the increased 
institution will 


“Of course, 
would not be possible but for the gen- 
Alice Campbell Mac- 
farlane in endowing the school, which 
will make it not a private enterprise, 
but a public institution. 
ready seen the results of some of her 
help in the successful New York début 
that language. of Marion Brower, whose inability to 


In the fall, he was admitted to the develop her talent made a strong appeal 
conservatory and for several months con- {9 Mrs. Macfarlane. 


tinued his studies both in medicine and “So first, thére is the student who will 
music, Missing a class at the university penefit through the establishment of 
one day and being absent from a class the Master School. 
at the conservatory the next. He soon reflection on the teachers in the West 
saw that it was impossible to serve two to say that the dream of every student 


masters, so at the close of the semester, js to study with a world famous teacher. 
he sent his father his marks with the But how Saal can he do so? : 


statement he was finished with the study student can go from the Pacific Coast 
of medicine. i ; to Europe or New York to study under 

But his worthy sire thought.otherwise noted masters. But the school will-bring 
and said medicine or nothing and pro- the masters to them. 
ceeded to make good his threat to cut of the mountain coming to Mohammed. 
off his allowance. Faced with the [f the student has money, he will be 
necessity of earning his own way expected to pay, but if he has only 
through four years at the conservatory, talent, we shall take care of him just 
the young student was often hard put to as far as we are able, and Miss Alice 
eke out an existence on the limited allow- Seckels, manager of the school; is work- 


ance granted by Emperor Francis Josef, ing all the time to increase the scholar- 


It is certainly no 


It is an instance 


see it. inspiration which the 


Seeing his great desire to learn and bring to the entire community in the 
his perseverance, his teacher at the con- West. The student, he points out, who 
servatory offered to teach him privately looks forward to a period of study under 
also, setting the hour of his lesson at such masters as Josef Lhevinne or Sigis- 
eight o’clock every other morning. In mund Stojowski in piano, César Thom- 
order to limber up his vocal chords for son in violin, or Felix § 


the lesson, he rose at daybreak and ended is naturally going to work morning, noon 
a walk with a rehearsal in the park and night in preparation, so he can make 
before an audience of policemen, one of the greatest possible advancement when 
whom would hold the score and prompt he begins. And if the school is for the 
him when he faltered. During these good of one, it will bring corresponding 
years, which finally brought him the first good to all, he holds, since many will 
prize on commencement day, young renew their interest and studies under 





















Samoiloff made a vow that he would local teachers. 


let no opportunity pass to help a “But it must not be thought that the 
struggling student to realize his am- Master School is limited to the West 
bition. And now, after nearly 2 quarter Coast,” said Mr. Samoiloff. 
of a century, he is seeing the seed come had the first announcement of its founda- 
to flower in the Master School, whose tion at the Hotel Fairmont been pub- 
Seckels received 
as many full and partial scholarships quiries from twenty-three States. 
, : those who have not been west of Chicago 
While my original idea and desire California seems a long distance away, 
was to help the student, it has been and the wonders of its climate are only 


motto is “talent, not money,” and where lished than Miss 


will be granted as possible. 


generally known. But the approach of within my heart.” HAL Crain, 


summer and the consequent special. rates 


of living in the West than in Eastern BRITISH RADIO PAYS Me ee: 
e £alifornia espe- 
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